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THE editor said that the most important social question of the time 
in America is now the method of government of cities, and that, un- 
fortunately, the principles of administration seemed to be very little 
considered in the attempts made to solve the question indetail. The 
reformers, so far as they speak by the press, almost always ‘devise 
some special cure for some special evil. If they have had King Stork, 
as they have had in New York, their first cry is, that they want King 
Log. But other cities, who have had one or two King Logs, think 
they would like to try King Stork for a little while. 

Mr. Ingham said that we were too proud,.as yet, to study the Eng- 
lish precedents much, which we might study to very great advantage. 
Every city in every State, with us, secures its own charter for its 
own government. This charter differs more or less from every other. 
Every health board in the State of New York, for instance, is the crea- 
tion of a separate statute; and a man who knows the powers of the 
board of health in Rochester is by no means sure that he knows those 
of the board of health in Buffalo. In England, as early as 1835, with 
great care, with immense opposition, with much immediate unpopu- 
larity (which has steadily diminished), ‘the Municipal Corporation 
Act” was passed. “I have been looking it up~in -Miss Martineau’s 
History. By ‘one fell swoop’ it gave a uniform government to a 
hundred and seventy-eight towns, which had, before that time, so 
many independent constitutions. This was self-government still; but 
from this moment it was uniform. The truth is, that, up to that time, 

local government was in a bad way in England. See what the com- 
mission said who reported on it before this bill passed : — 
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“* The perversion of municipal interests to political ends has occa- 

sioned the sacrifice of local interests to party purposes, which have 

frequently been pursued through the corruption and demoralization of 
the electoral bodies.’ And here, again: ‘ There prevails among the 
inhabitants of a great body of the incorporated towns a general, and, 
in our opinion, a just dissatisfaction with their self-elected municipal 
councils, a distrust of the municipal ‘magistracy, tainting with suspi- 
cion the local administration of justice, and a discontent under the bur- 
dens of local administration.’ You might imagine that this was writ- 
ten of Boston or of New York to-day.” 

“IT remember that discussion and report very well. The act was 
one of the great victories of the first reform administration.” 

“ Yes; and, whatever else the English do not understand, they cer- 
tainly do understand local administration. Somebody might print 
that act to advantage here.” 

Haliburton said that the public was waking up to the importance 
of the subject. For instance, in his pamphlet file of only a month 
past, here were: 

* Sanitary Legislation in England and New York,’ by Dorman B. 
Eaton. 

“«* Five Reports on political Reform,’ from the Union League vss 
on Political Reform in New York. 

*¢¢ Annual Report of the Chief of Police, for 1872, in Boston.’ 

“The Inaugural Address of Henry L. Pierce, Mayor of Boston.’ 

“* Lecture on City Government.’ By D. B. Eaton, New York. 

“+The Evil and the Remedy of New-York City Government.’ By 
Non-Partisan. And ‘The Fourth Annual Report of the State Board 
of Health in Massachusetts.’ 

* All of these bear more or less directly on this question. See here, 
— the Massachusetts State Board of Health reports that the deaths 
in Boston last year were thirty-seven per cent more numerous than 
those of 1871. Is not that terrible? For all this was from causes 
which were pointed out a yearago. The reason is, that the people of 
Boston, or their aldermen, chose not to change their health administra- 
tion so as to make it efficient, till the pestilences came which had been 
predicted, and could have been averted. Some of us have been ham- 
mering about it these ten years; but it is only just now that thereform 


has come.” 


- “T have been looking through the report of Savage, their chief of 
police. That is a business-like paper. It gives a good many facts 
which bear on-the general subject. It is rather painful to find that 
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he has to protest against a feeling, that a police force will make itself 
respected in proportion as its work is noisy, and, indeed, too late. 
Let me read this to you: — 

‘“* « Near the close of the Music Festival (which had lasted eighteen 
days), an executive officer of long experience, and holding a high posi- 
tion in a distant city, said to me one day at the Coliseum, “ How is it 
you seem to have no robberies, no burglaries, no street larcenies, here, 
and every thing is quietand orderly? And yet thisis the most exten- 
sive and the most attractive field for professional thieves that I ever 
saw.” I said, ‘‘ We think here that the best way to prevent disturb- 
ances and stealing in Boston is to keep roughs and thieves out of it.” 
—‘ That isso,” said he; “ but if you should let them come, and arrest 
a few dozens of them, you would get some credit for your work: as 
it is, the people don’t know what you are about, and won’t appreciate 
it: you will get no credit for it; it won’t pay.” He was told that we 
expect to die poor ; but we did not intend to hold out any inducements 
for thieves to come here, and rob and disturb these people.’ 

* That seems exactly like a religious newspaper glorifying the 
growth of ‘ our church’ and the diminution of ‘ their church,’ with- . 
out asking or telling once in a year whether God’s kingdom is any 
nearer, — whether there is less sin, crime, wretchedness, sickness, ig- 
norance, war, or other work of the Devil.” 

“‘ Well, what does your Boston chief effect by his system of pre- 
vention ?” 

“He arrests roughs and thieves as soon as he finds them. He 
does not wait for them to do their stealing. The consequence is, 
that the amount of property stolen in three years of this administra- 
tion is not half of what it was in three years before. It seems to be 
less and less every year.” 

“ That is well. Try to put that in our Record.” 

- “T am somewhat surprised, that in all the talk about civil service 
examination, and the appointment- eand discharge of civil officers, it 
seems to be forgotten, that, in the New-York police force, no man is 
discharged without open trial, and any man may be brought to pub- 
lic trial on proper charges made by any proper man. The appoint- 
ment and the discharge are both removed almost wholly from parti- 
san influences. That is-the reason their force is as efficient as it is.” 

The editor said that the problem of city government involved 
points much more important than those of. police administration. 
London is, in practice, governed by the Imperial Government of 
England. But the Commune of Paris has rebelled just now, because 
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it did not choose to be governed by France. And, if you toek a 
vote in Paris to-day, you would probably find a vast majority op- 
posed to any system which gives Paris into the hands of the nation. 
**I do not hear of any rebellions in London: London seems well sat- 
isfied with the even-handed government it has.” 

“Yes,” said George Haliburton ; “ but you will find Mr. Eaton 
carefully arguing against the local prejudices of the city of New 
York. He has to meet complaints of the interference of the ‘lum- 
bermen of Delaware and the miners of Essex,’ and to remove the 
stigma of a ‘ cheese-press and hay-loft usurpation.’ ” 

* He had better read’ them Menenius Agrippa’s parable. I should 
be sorry to see New York, ‘the free city,’ after cheese-press and 
hay-loft; lumbermen and miners, cotton-planters and millers, had 
withdrawn their interests from her streets and wharves.” 

“ Really, when a Lynn manufacturer dies of the pestilence he 
picked up in a Boston horse-car; one begins to ask if the Lynn peo- 
ple have no right to advise a little in the administration of the capi- 
tal which lives by their industry-and trade, and those of others like 


. them. 


“Tam afraid that the Boston people would be as obdurate as the 
New-York people, or the people of Paris, on intrusting to the State 
government much oversight of their local affairs. But they are pro- 
posing something which looks in the same direction in their plans 
for a ‘ metropolitan district.’ That is not the name they give to it. 
But the proposal is to annex every town which surrounds Boston to 
the city, that they may all be under the same local government. 
The diameter of this city will be more than twenty miles in some 
directions. 

' The advantage of the plan is, that the business men of Boston 
who sleep in the suburban towns, and therefore vote in them, will 
once more have an opportunity to vote in the government of -the city 
where they now spend their waking lives. At the least, their inter- 
est will not be divided, as it-is now, between home and workshop.” 

. “ All which,” said the editor, “ you will find carefully and well 
argued in these New-York essays. Of Mr. Eaton’s, the leading prin- 
ciple is, that the State has as much right and as much duty to, make 
the general arrangements for the: government of a city as for those 
of a county, — that there shall be no imperium inimperio. Then, to 
illustrate his plans in detail, he suggests the analogy of the National 
Government. You do not expect Gen. Grant to be looking in at the 
State Department, or the Treasury, or the Interior, or any other de- 
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partment, and directing detail, or even advising about it. You hold 
him responsible for a general oversight; and you hold the heads of 
departments responsible for the several branches of administration. 
In the same way, the different departments, which in New York are 
so many commissions, are to be held responsible, say, for health, for 
police, for the streets, and the rest ; and the mayor, the chief of all, 
is to hold an oversight over them all. 

“ Then, if you include in the system some decent method of ap- 
pointment to office, and, which is much more important, a fair and 
just removal from office, you get the beginnings of an efficient gov- 
ernment. Indeed you might, in almost all cases, discharge from of- 
fice only on some such public hearing as is now required when a 
police-officer is removed.in New York. This would very soon save 
you from the miseries of partisan tenure of office. Besides these 
suggestions, Mr. Eaton’s long experience in legislation which bears 
on municipal institutions enables him in these pamphlets to make a 
great many curious suggestions as to improvements in detail. And 
they have in New York some such good beginnings, that they ‘have 
some experience to argue from. A police establishment which can 
refer to the draft riots, a health board which has brought down 
the death-rate as theirs has doné, and a commission which has given 
to the country the lessons and enjoyments of the Central Park, are 
not to be forgotten in the midst of the condemnation we pass on the 
Tweeds and the Sweeneys. It would rather seem that the energy 
and foresight which has created such boards of administration need 
not be foiled in its efforts to go farther.” 

Mr. Ingham said that it was curious, that, in the paper discussions 
of democratic government, you found two statements absolutely 
irreconcilable. ‘ And I can to-day,” said he, “ make the first low- 
toned coward whom I meet in the street agree to either of these state- 
ments which I shall propose first. If you meet him to-morrow, you 
can make him agree to the other. 

“Thus, I can say to him, ‘ The truth is, Mr. Cupreous, that 
the real historic evidence for democracies is taken from cities, — 
the Greek cities, the cities of Italy, the cities of the Low Countries. 
But, because the democratic idea succeeds there, there is no evidencé 
that it will succeed in nations. Our mistake is, that we are applying 
to the nation a system’ which is only meant for the government 
of cities, where every man is every other man’s neighbor’ If I say 
that, Mr. Cupreous will assent at once. He will remember that 
he has read much the same thing in half the political writers of 
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Europe; and he will be glad to have a philosophical statement of 
the reason why this country is going to ruin. 

“But do you meet him next week, and say, ‘ The truth is, that the 
democratic principle rests on a wide and equal distribution of property 
among people of about the same interest in life. It has succeeded 
therefore in our large States, agricultural as they are mostly ; and it 
will succeed there. But democratic government has never been ap- 
plied to cities till now, and see how it fails! Look at New York! 
Look at the Commune! We shall go to the dogs, Mr. Cupreous, if 
we leave the cities to democratic institutions.’ Mr. Cupreous will 
. assent to you, just as he would to me.. He will even remember that 
I said something of the same sort, on the same subject; and he will 
credit me for saying the same thing. I wish you would try this 
experiment with the next disloyal dinner-party you meet. Toss up 
a copper on the steps, and, as it falls, make them agree either that 
democracy is fit for the country, and not for the town, or for the town, 
and not for the country.” 

The editor observed, “‘ After all, these arrangements in organiza- 
tions are machinery only, and not virtue. If the improvements 
which Mr. Eaton wishes, or any better ones, if possible, could be set 
up in the government of New York, even so that the machine for gov- 
erning it should be really perfect, you would have a machine. Its 
elegance and usefulness would do a good deal to make people use it 
diligently and carefully. Everybody likes to. operate a good ma- 
chine. But this does not touch the real trouble yet. Ina despotic 
monarchy like that of Frederick the Great, for instance, if the one 
absolute ruler neglects his business, public affairs fall into disorder. In 
a despotic government by the voters, the same neglect produces the 
same disorder. The voters of New-York City are to blame for its 
troubles. The bad voters vote as much as they can: the good voters 
vote as little as they can. Cultivated gentlemen and scholars find it 
_dirty and repulsive to attend the primary meeting, the nominating con- 
vention, the polls. Energetic and prosperous business men find it 
costs them too much time, which is money. Whenever the honest and 
intelligent citizens of New-York City mind their own (sovereign) 
business, it will be well done: as long as they systematically, though 
informally, delegate it to the worst people in the city, it will be ill done. 
We cannot very well use the method of punishing one respectable voter 
for not voting every time we punish a criminal. If we could, it would 
instantaneously reform New York. We can only argue and urge. 
But one municipal government is about as good as another to abuse.” 
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THE MAN-UFACTORY. 


BY FRED. B. PERKINS. 


I was talking the other day with 
my friend Budlong, whom I met in 
New York after two or three years of 
separation, about the progress of the 
age, and especially about recent in- 
ventions. When I find any thing 
worth reading in the newspapers, I 
eut it out and carry it in my pocket- 
book for a few days, to read to all 
my friends; and then I put it in a 
scrap-book for all future generations. 
Much good may it do them! 

Well, I drew Budlong’s attention 
to the last cutting, and began to read 
ittohim. It was a Washington de- 
spatch of the day before, with “ dis- 
play head,” somewhat thus : — 


“TALKING MACHINE! 


THE GREAT PROFESSOR HANSERL 
FABER!! ; 


ALL WASHINGTON CROWDS TO SEE IT! 


Grant says he don’t want it! 


“The inventor has closely copied the 
form and action of the different organs 
producing the human voice, and operated 
them in the same manner; levers and 
springs taking the place of muscles and 
nerves. The machine has a bellows for 
lungs, ‘a windpipe for the conduction of 
' air, an India-rubber larynx, with vocal 
cords modelled ufter those of man, and 
opening and closing in the same manner. 
It has a fixed upper jaw of wood, with a 

LIP OF LEATHER. 

The lower jaw is made of India-rubber ; 
and the mouth has a hard palate of hard 
rubber, and a movable tongue of flexible 
rubber.” 


And so on. “There, Budlong,” I 
said, “what do you think of that ?”. 
“TI don’t think,” said Budlong: 


“T know. See here!” And with a 
wise kind of grin‘he fumbled in his 
breast-pocket, and drew forth a docu- 
ment, which I read : — 

“ Received [&c.] of P. Budlong, in 
full for advertisement and notices of 
Budlong and Faber’s machines, fifty 
dollars. Jenks, Adv. Clk.” 

It was from the office of the very 
same newspaper. I stared at Bud- 
long, as amazed as Balboa, 


. 


“ Silent, upon a peak in Darien,” 


when he first espied the boundless 
Pacific. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“Why, it’s a costly business to 
get the right kind of notices in the 
papers.” 

“But do you know Faber? Were 


' you ever-at Vienna ?” 


“ Hanserl is Viennese for Johnny,” 
answered he, “I know that; and 
Faber is Latin for Smith; and pro- 
fessor is American for anybody. Don’t 
you remember old Johnny Smith ?” 

In short, this Dutchman is not a 
German Dutchman, but a Yankee 
one; neither more nor less than a 
self-taught mechanician from the 
native town of both Budlong and 
nryself. I knew the man had been 
deluded at one time by the same per- 
petual motion goblin that has fooled 
so many half-taught or ill-balanced 
minds; but I had lost sight of him 
for years. He had, as my friend now 
informed me, applied to him for 
assistance in his semi-lunatic labors. 
Budlong, who, though extremely 
queer, is not without some good 
points, had set to work to help the 
poor fellow out of his delusion. . 
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‘page of advertisement each time the 


“T very soon found,” said Budlong, 
“that, if I attacked him directly, I 
should only confirm his notions. I had 
had some ideas of my own about this 
talking-machine for a good while; and 
so I set Smith at work on that, and 
managed to-give him some correct 
views on the first principles of me- 
chanics, on pretence of investigations 
at odd times for improving his own 
invention. _ He has really a very fair 
faculty for mechanics, with some help 
in the reasoning part; and, after a 
while, he found himself convinced, 
without knowing how. I guess he’s 
the only case on record of a radical 
ture.” 

“ That is a process worth consider- 
ing for other delusions,” I observed : 
“itis the great tactical rule of flank- 
ing the enemy. But. it is you, then, 
who is really running the talking- 
machine and Prof. Faber of Vienna?” 

“Yes; Vienna’s a good place for 
the invention to come from since Von 


Kempelen’s chess-player. There’s a 


very neat sum of money in my in- 
vention, I reckon, and we’ve marketed 
enough of them to prove it too. I'll 
tell you what, —T’ll show you over 
the factory, and let you make an 
article on the subject for one of the 
magazines, if you want to.” 

“T guess” said I, “that I can get 
it printed, if you will advertise a little 
with them.” 

“TI. never bribe,” said Budlong 
virtuously. 

“ T know that,” said I. “ We abhor 
it equally: still I think it would look 
more like business. The advertise- 
ment would draw people’s attention to 
the article; and reading the article 
would have a tendency to increase the 
circulation of the magazine.” 

“Oh!” said Budlong: “I hadn’t 
seen it in that light. I don’t know 
but you are correct. Well, say one 





article is printed ?” 

This it was agreed I might offer; 
and, courteous reader, please see page 
and cut, in the advertising sheet of this 
number of “ Otp anp NEw,” for Bud- 
long and Faber’s own statement. If 
our enterprising publishers should 
decide to print this sketch over again, 
you may rely upon it the advertise- 
ment will be repeated too. 

“Now come along,” said my friend. 
“T’ve got to go right up town this 
moment; and I’ll show you through 
the whole concern.” 

So we took a University-place car, 
Barclay Street, corner of Broadway, 
which, with only one transfer, left us 
within two or three blocks of our 
destination. 

On the way up, Budlong gave me 
one piece of information which great- 
ly helped me to understand his inven- 
tion, and which will, I believe, make 
it very clearly intelligible to most 
people who know what a mitre-joint 
or a king-post or a truss-bridge is, 
and, I hope, to those who do not. I 
had remarked to him that I believed 
I understood the vocalizing part of his 
machine, which was, I presumed, a 
development of the mechanism used 
in Vaucanson’s flute-player, Maelzel’s 
trumpeter, and the various speaking 
automata, but that I was thoroughly 
puzzled to see how he could deliver 
through the machine a long, connected 
discourse. I could not suppose, I 
added, that he was going to hide a 
human being in each figure, as Von 
Kempelen did in his chess-player,— a 
device quite too thin (to use a slang 
phrase of to-day, that may be classic 
to-morrow) for the present state of 
intelligence. 

“Not at all,” my friend observed. 
“ All my work is genuine mechanism. 
The device for accomplishing what 
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you refer to is, however, my own spe- 
cial invention, and is precisely what 
makes a commercial article out of the 
mere toy of those European fellows. 
I have simply adapted one of the 
parts of Alden’s type-setting machine 
to: my use. Do you know that ma- 
chine?” 

As I did not, Mr. Budlong went 
on, with a kind of set though fluent 
, clearness, which kept reminding me 
of the specifications in a patent. I 
dare say they were from precisely 
_ that source, at least in part. 

“Take twenty-six type, one for 
each English letter; lay them down 
on their edges close together, with the 
faces all one way, like a long row of 
people in bed lying “ spoon-fashion.” 
_ Then let a different nick or notch, or 
set of nicks or notches, belong to the 
upper edge of each of the twenty-six. 
Suppose a thing like a comb, its back 


as long as one type, with as many 
teeth as there can be nicks on a type, 
and these teeth not tight in the back, 


“but jointed to it. Now, if this comb 
be drawn along the backs of this row 
of twenty-six type (across each indi- 
vidual type, of course), the teeth that 
fit the nicks of a, for instance, or of ¢, 
will fall into those nicks when they 
reach that letter. 

“Now add the necessary mechan- 
ism for lifting out each letter when 
reached, and carrying it where it is 
wanted, and you have the principal 
element of the type-setting machine. 

“Lastly, let the supposed comb be 
fixed, instead of moving ; and instead 
of type— here is the precise contriv- 
ance of Budlong and Faber — instead 
of type to be carried under the jointed 
teeth, or fingers, and to let these fall 
into the proper nicks, let the teeth, 
or fingers, be lifted by masks in paper 
or other fabric, raised or embossed as 
in printing for the blind; and, as 
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the projections answering to each 
sound lift the teeth, let these teeth, 
continued by means equivalent to 
the leaders from the keys in a piano 
or organ, -open the pipes, reeds, or 
valves which emit that sound. 
“There, that is the heart of my 
mystery. Iam not in the least afraid 
of telling it ; for I have a monopoly of 
this application of Alden’s device ; and 
this, you see, enabled me to dodge all 
the infringers. I should have had the 


-Old Gentleman’s own time if I had 


recorded an application for a patent. 
As it is, I have worked the whole 
thing out to perfection at my leisure, 
and without one particle of annoyance 
or interference.” 

I could not help admiring the truly 
American combination of mechanical 
and political genius thus described: 
and, if my praise did not satisfy Bud- 
long, he must needs have been horri- 
bly vain; for I gave him a most 
hearty portion of it. Indeed, I chal- 
lenge the intelligent reader (I scorn 
to address any other) to refuse me his 
meed of admiration for this most 
remarkable instance of ingenuity in 
mechanics, and masterly shrewdness in 
management. Would that all great 
inventors could have done the like! 
We should not have on our records 


such miserable stories as that of the ~ 


thievish persecutions that swindled 
Whitney, nor the other similar cases. 

The factory of Messrs. Budlong and 
Faber is. on Twelfth Avenue, close to 
the North Rivet, and between the 
water and Riverside Park. I well 
remember being struck, as we en- 
tered its precincts, by the dreariness 
of the premises, and the contrast 
between their sordid common-place 
and the brilliant conceptions that 
were being shaped into actual exist- 
ence inside. There was a plain 
brick building of respectable size 
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the usual tall chimney and squatty 
engine-house flat at its foot, as if 
worshipping it; the staring windows, 
their dingy glass uncovered from the 
hot sunlight, like eyes left lidless by 
some torturing tyrant; a cloud of 
black smoke; the chatter of a small 
high-pressure engine, and the corre- 
sponding spitting discharge of steam 
from an’ escape-pipe; a narrow lawn 
of black dust and scoriz between the 
sidewalk and the door; two or three 


broken cog-wheels, shafts, and other. 


portions of invalid machinery, leaning 
against the outside of the building, 
like old soldiers sunning themselves 
in front of a hospital. 

We entered the office, where Bud- 
long left me for a few minutes to at- 
tend to some business or other. In 
his absence, I betook myself to in- 
specting divers articles which adorned 
the walls of the little room. There 
were a few portraits of eminent pub- 
lic speakers, both lay and clerical; 
various drawings of machinery; and 
one rusty old print, executed in a 
coarse enough style, but with consid- 
erable spirit. 

The imprint stated that it was a 
view of the newly invented “ Kaihu- 
per Seminarium :” date, 1807. This 
parcel Greek and parcel Latin appel- 


* elation was somewhat difficult to inter- 


pret, but might perhaps be taken to 
imply that the “Seminarium” was 
kai huper—even ahead of —any 
thing theretofore invented in that line. 
The picture represented a curious ma- 
chine, or mill, worked by a large crank, 
at which were laboring several stately 
personages in academic or clerical 
costume. Into aspecies of hopper, at 
at one end, other gentlemen, of like 
demeanor and costume, were gravely 
casting huge pumpkins, squashes, 
cabbages, ‘turnips, and other matters 
known in Yankee realms by the col- 


lective title of “green sarse.” From 
the discharging-trough at the oppo- 
site extremity hopped and tumbled 
a number of little lively black crea- 
tures, which I took at first to be frogs 
or diminutive apes, but which, upon 
closer inspection, were seen to be small 
clergymen of prim countenance, and 
jaunty and priggish bearing, accu- 
rately arrayed in well-fitting black 
garments. At their first exit from 
the machine, they were represented as 
falling upon the earth in a helpless, 
sprawly state, on their stomachs, or 
on all-fours. But they quickly hopped 
up, and were seen marching off to parts 
unknown, with a trig strut, and an air 
of satisfaction and delight, curiously 
suggestive of those young birds who 
run about, as naturalists tel] us, with 
the egg-shell still on their heads. 

I was still studying upon this ancient 
caricature, of which, indeed, I had 
heard, and which I had sought after in 
vain, when my friend came to show 
me through the factory. “We are 
filling an order for assorted ministers, 
this week,” said he, “and, except a few 
specimens in the show-room, you can 
see hardly any thing else to-day. But 
the difference is entirely in externals.” 

We entered first one or two work- 
shops, of no very particular kind, 
with lines of shafting overhead, lathes 
and drills whizzing below, the belts 
sliding and slapping, and busy work- 
men operating upon combinations of 
wood, metal, hard and soft rubber, and 
gutta-percha, which might, perhaps, 
be generally described as seeming to 
be the progeny of the marriage of a 
mouth organ with a wooden clock. 

_“ There,” observed Budlong, as he 
paused before a concatenation of deli- 
cate springs, wheels, pipes, and valves, 
“this is the principal portion, what 
we call the main action, of the works of 
a patent minister. This is the vocaliz- 
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ing part, and must go into all of them, 
of course. There is also always the 
bellows, the transfer-press (which I 
described to you) for carrying the pre- 
pared printed matter, and the power, 
or mainspring, which runs the whole. 
The rest of the works are detached 
actions for several purposes, all driven 
by the same power, but which need 
not be put into the machine unless 
required, and which can be thrown in 
or out.of gear as desired. There are 
the gesture movement, which oper- 
ates the arms and hands, legs, neck, 
and. spine; the expression movement, 
which runs the face; and the stops. 
Abovt these stops I will show you 
when we come to a machine set up.” 

It is not needful for me to detail the 
arrangement of the workshops, nor the 
numerous neat devices, and the gener- 
al compact arrangement of the ma- 
chinery. The junior partner, indeed, 
who would have been the best man to 
do this, was, as I have shown, absent 
in Washington on a business-trip. 
Suffice it to say, that the factory in- 
cludes the following departments : — 

1. The machine-shop, where the 
“actions” are prepared . for con- 
nection with the remainder of the 
figure. 
2. The body-shop, where the gutta- 
percha faces and hands, and the remain- 
ing corporeal structures, are made, and 
the whole creature set up, so far as 
its working-parts are concerned. This 
might poetically be figured as a para- 
dise, or garden of Eden, from which 
these Adams were to be turned out 
naked. 

8. The tailor’s shop, where the 
garments are made and put on. 

4, The proving-room. The’ tests 
chere made are extremely thorough; 
for it will readily be imagined that 
any defect in the machinery or its 
working might cause most ludicrous 
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and mortifying scenes. The explosion 
or collapse of a patent minister in 
the middle of his sermon, for instance, 
though not so terrible as the sudden 
deaths which have sometimes so hap- 
pened, would be only less undesirable 
and lamentable than such an inter- 
ruption. : 

The machine-shop, as already de- 
scribed, was much like any other 
machine-shop. In the second, or 
body-shop, there was, however, more 
that was peculiar and amusing. I in- 
spected with great interest a long row 
of gutta-percha heads on shelves, — 
some bald ; some adorned with elegant 
heads of hair in various states of curl ; 
some old, and some young; some with 
beard and mustache, others shaved 
clean. A messenger came just as we 
were looking at these, to call Budlong 
to the office to deal with some impor- 
tant customer. I went on inspecting 
the rows of heads, until I had exam- 
ined them all; and then, looking aim- 
lessly about, as one does who is at a 
loss for occupation, I saw a door hav- 
ing the mysterious legend, ‘‘ Positively 
No Admission for any Purpose What- 
ever.” Now, I need not explain to 
the Yankee mind, that this legend 
always signifies, “Here is just the 
most interesting thing of all!” I 
tried the door at once. Why shouldI 
not? for Budlong had said I was to see 
every part of the factory. Still it is 
possible, — observe, I say possible, — 
that, if my mind had in the least mis- 
given me, I should not have opened 
the door. And, moreover, what busi- 
ness had they to leave it unlocked if 
it was so very sacred and secret ? And 
how do I know now, but that the in- 
scription had been put there by pre- 
vious occupants? Nor, lastly, am I 
at all certain that it was not my duty 
to go in, as it certainly is my duty to 
inform the public of what I discov- 





eredin consequence. Right or wrong, 
however, — and I had infinitely more 
justification for entering than had 
the wife of the late Mr. Bluebeard into 
the historic closet, — right or wrong, 
in L went; and I was, I fancy, quite as 
much astounded by what I saw as was 
that amiable young woman. The first 
thought that flashed across my mind, 
as. I glanced upon this additional row 
of heads, was indeed horrid: “ Have 
murderers enticed all the great public 
speakers of the day into this. bloody 
den, and decapitated them, —the Rev. 
Dr. » the Rev. Mr. » the Hon. 
Mr.——?” Face after face, as famil- 
iar as those of the first Napoleon or 
of Gen, Washington, I saw silent and 
moveless upon the shelves. A pain- 
ful spasm of indistinct but intense 
apprehension for a moment made my. 
very heart stand still. So powerful 
was the impression, moreover, that I 
could not escape entirely from it; and, 
after hastily verifying my observa- 
tions, I gladly retreated out of the 
uncanny place, and, shutting the door, 
returned to the contemplation of the 
insignificant, generalized types of hu- 
manity outside; though I could not 
help pondering upon what might be 
the possible significance of that ex- 
ecutioner’s museum so choicely hid- 
den away there. However, my guide 
very soon came back; and, as I turned 
round upon his opening the door, I 
thought he glanced with an uneasy 
air towards the closet of horrors; and 
- I therefore gave up, by one of those 
intuitive apprehensions of the dis- 
agreeable which sometimes flash across 
us, my previous purpose of asking 
what it meant. A vulgar person, now, 
would have been only the more reso- 
lute to inquire. What a fine thing it 
is to be polite ! 

Mr, Budlong began at once —I 
fancied with something of forced vol- 
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ubility and interest, as of one who 
would fain direct wholly the course of 
talk — to discuss the heads before us. 
He took down one of them, and hold- 
ing it in both hands, with the face 
towards me, caused the dead visage to 
writhe and gibber in so fearful a man- 
ner, that. I started as if a corpse were 
grinning and winking at me. “You 
see,” said he, “ that we are enabled to 
furnish a large range of expressions.” 
And he squeezed the face again, and 
produced half a dozen exceedingly 
nauseous simpers and smiles. Then 
he laid the thing on the table, and in- 
flicted a ferocious blow upon its nose; 
insomuch that his hand drove in the 
face completely. “But,” I remon- 
strated, “aside from the danger of 
injuring the article, is there no risk 
of injuring the moral sense of your 
operatives by allowing them to wit- 
ness such treatment of a clergy- 
man?” 

“Oh, no!” replied he. “The ma- 
terial will take no injury, even from 
much severer blows than that; and 
people that make wooden images are 
not, in this country, likely to have 
much respect for them, at any rate. 
Our workmen are well used to their 
trade: they think neither the better 
nor the worse of a minister because 
they have played football with his 
head, and manufactured his bowels 
and his brains for him. It’s all a 
matter of business with them.” 

A naked minister, near several 
others, stood ready for transfer to 
the tailor’s shop. The head and 
hands were finished and colored skil- 
fully, like nature, and suggested the 
ghastly idea that they had been cut 
off from a live man, or a dead one, 
and stuck up there for models. The 
rest of the creature was a mass of 
machinery, bearing enough resem- 
blance to the human figure to admit 
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of being draped into a sufficient re- 
semblance to it. 

“ John,” said my friend to a work- 
man who was passing through the 
toom at the moment, “is that im- 
proved double-action minister wound 
up?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man: “ but 
he isn’t oiled; and the power hasn’t 
been regulated.” 

“ Never mind,” answered Budlong, 
turning to me: “he’ll click and rattle, 
and grin and squirm a little; but you 
can get an idea of the operation of 
the works.” So saying, he threw the 
machinery into gear with a key. 

With a suddenness that caused me 
to spring backwards, and thereby to 
occasion a very unnecessarily hearty 
chuckle on the part of Mr. Budlong 
and of the workman, who had stopped 
to see, the machine threw both its 
hands to arm’s-length before it, as if 
to catch me, and held them stiffly 
' out; raised its eyebrows ; stared hide- 
ously with its eyes ; opened its mouth 
long and wide, grinning, and showing 
two great rows of white teeth, like a 
vicious horse ; and shouted out in a 
high, harsh, ringing tone, a steady 
and sustained vowel-sound of “ A — 
a—a—a—a—ah!” 

This vocable it pronounced as in the 
exclamation, “Ah!” A bellows in the 
abdomen of the creature wheezed and 
blew busily. All his senseless en- 
trails sprang into miscellaneous activ- 
ity; and with much rattling, squeak- 
ing, and whizzing, and an occasional 
gesture and grimace, the substantial 
portion of the ministerial functions 
was directly under my notice, in ac- 
tual operation. 

Having waited a few moments, my 
guide turned off the wind; and the 
shriek of the spectre ceased. He 
still, however, held out his hands, 
gibbered, stared, and grinned, occa- 
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sionally rose as if on tiptoe, and came 
down on his heels with a hard jerk, 
shook his*head violently, or seemed 
to squint for a moment at the end 
of his nose. All at once something 
choked or hitched in his viscera: the 
eyes turned clear round as if in a fit, 
and stuck fast; and with 4 snap and 
a click the minister stood still. 

“No matter,” remarked Budlong. 
“ They operate rather singularly some- 
times, before the power is regulated, 
and the oiling completed; but “it’s 
all right.” So he led the way to the 
tailor’s shop. 

This was merely a shop where all 
the well-known varieties of current 
costume were manufactured; and no 
particular account of it is necessary. 
The ministers now being turned out 
were clothed to order, either in dress- 
suits, or in surplices, or other pulpit 
overclothes of white or black. Some 
were trimmed in.a truly superb style, 
even to a real gold chain and dia- 
mond ring, and did very great credit 
to the enterprise and decorative tal- 
ent of the concern. 

We remained only a little while in 
the tailoring department, and passed 
on to the proving-room. Upon open- 
ing the thick and well-secured double 
door of this room, the scene within, 
and the sudden and terrific hubbub ~ 
of voices that burst out, again startled 
me. I was reminded of those old 
magic halls wherein heroes of ro- 
mance find enchanted armed statues 
shouting and ‘striking furitusly about 
to guard the entrance, or exclude the 
curious from the secrets of their 
Upon entering the room, I 
beheld nearly two dozen of finished 
(or, as one might figuratively say, 
graduated) ministers, in complete 
clerical costumes of various kinds, 


- and in full blast, delivering each his 


sermon in a heterogeneous and cha- 
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otic confusion of matter and manner 
altogether indescribable. The scene 
was wholly without parallel either in 
my experience or my conception, un- 
less in the study-rooms of the great 
conservatorio or music-school at Na- 
ples, where, as I have read, a hall full 
of students practise each his own in- 
strument, without regard to time or 
tune of the rest; or in the bedlam- 
itish vociferations of a crew of mani- 
acs confined in one place. 

T° gazed at this extraordinary ex- 
hibition in utter extremity of aston- 
ishment. Not only was the human 
quality of the voices, and the thor- 
oughly natural articulation, perfectly 
astounding, but the forms and atti- 
tudes of the speakers, such was the 
artistic skill of the manufacturers, 
were also entirely and unaffectedly 
human, —some, as in life, being easy 
and graceful, in one or two instances 


almost to statuesque beauty; while’ 


others were grotesquely stiff, angular, 
and awkward. The eyes, moreover, 
and the motions of the whole counte- 
nance and head, as well as those of 
the hands, arms, and figure, were gov- 
erned by a similar adaptation. Close 
to me stood a large and pompous 
man, declaiming in a full and even 
tone a discourse in which I thought I 


recognized a sentence; and indeed, . 


upon listening more closely, I dis- 
covered that it was one of Bishop 
South’s best sermons. At the farther 
end of the apartment, a tall, gaunt 
spectre, with large frame, harsh fea- 
tures, and rather coarse garments, 
was swinging his fists, and vociferat- 


ing an exhortation which seemed . 


suitable for a camp-meeting. Near 
him stood the apparition of a smug, 
fat young divine, of comfortable ap- 
pearance and oleaginous smile, enun- 
ciating in a silvery voice, and the style 
of Praed’s ; 


t “ Gentle Johnian, 
Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 
Whose rhetoric is Ciceronian,” 


a series of well-balanced and correct- 
ly worded sentences. Another, I 
should have said in secular rather 
than clerical costume, a dry-visaged, 
dogmatic-looking creature, was recit- 
ing: in a lifeless way a string of 
phrases which I could not define, un- 
til I caught the words, “ egoism,” 
“altruism,” “altruistic,” “ egoistic,” 
all in one single sentence. He was a 
Positivist, of course. 

. The remainder of this assembly 
were, each in his own proper style, 
performing the duties of their office, 
with an honest zeal, and, even in some 
cases, an impassioned ardor which 
could not be sufficiently commended. 
After listening and looking for a con- 
siderable time, I signified that I was 
satiated with the whirlwind of min- 
isterial eloquence. Hereupon we left 
the exercitants in charge of certain 
workmen who were superintending 
the proving process, and passed on 
to the exhibiting room. 

This was a large and convenient 
hall, somewhat obscurely lighted, and 
fitted up with small desks, or pulpits, 
for the better display of the wares on 
sale. We entered theroom at one end; 
and, the windows being darkened 
with heavy curtains, the various cleri- 
cal forms, standing calmly and silently 
in two rows along the sides of the 
long room, each in his place of au- 
thority, recalled to my remembrance 
that tremendous and impressive rep- 
resentation in the Hebrew prophecy, 
of the long and stern array of de- 
parted kings sitting still in the depths 
of Hades, ready to welcome the great 
Babylonish tyrant to his throne at 
their head. I also recollected — by 


.some uncomfortable and fantastic 


association of ideas, and to my morti- 
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fication at the absurd and unsea- 
sonable suggestion —Jarley’s Wax- 
_ Work. 

My guide hastened to admit more 
light into the room, so that the deep 
gloom was lifted away, and the various 
aspects of the patent ministers be- 
came distinguishable; although the 
room was yet, with shrewd, business- 
like fact, left dim enough materially 
to enhance their very remarkably life- 
like appearance. He then proceeded 
to exhibit for my benefit the operation 
of various single styles of execution, 
and the working of those adjunct 
mechanisms which he had mentioned 
in the machine-shop. For this purpose 
he selected an automaton which he 
called a “ first-rate article of the grand 


improved combined-action patent min-. 


ister,” and which he characterized as 
superbly finished, and, indeed, as a 
very favorable specimen of the manu- 
facture. Unceremoniously fumbling 
about various portions of the minis- 
terial uniform, he seemed to adjust 
springs or machinery in sundry places, 
wound up the mainspring with a 
crank, and, turning to me, observed, — 

“There, the machine is wound up 
and ready to go: Ihave, however, dis- 
connected all the actions except the 
bellows and escape-pipe. You will 
therefore observe, that, upon being put 
in motion, he will only blow.” 

Such was accordingly the result. 
The accurate workmanship and careful 
adjustment of the machinery rendered 
its operation as entirely noiseless as 
the normal functions of the human 
body; and a sort of whew or puff was 
the only evidence that the minister 
was at work. 

Budlong then proceeded to gear on 
the vocalizing apparatus ; whereupon 
the squall or shrieking monotone of 
“Ah!” which I mentioned before, 
again came from the lips of the au- 
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tomaton. He next put into operation 
the gesture and expression attach- 
ment, which caused also, as before, the 
stretching out of the arms, the contor- 
tions of the visage, &c. 

“ His sermon’s in him, I presume,” 
said Budlong, inspecting a recess in 
the figure. “Yes; about half deliv- 
ered. He’ll begin somewhere in the 
middle; for we don’t wind them 
up until they are entirely run down, 
to avoid uneven wear of the works.” 

Then he touched another spring; 
and the automaton preacher, ceasing 
to “ blaat out ” — if we may use an ex- 
pressive rustic verb —his “ Ah!” slid 


_ from it into the midst of a passage in 


the first part of Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s “ Discourse of Lukewarmness and 
Zeal,” somewhat on this wise: “ A — 
a—a—a— and to make it possible 
for us” —and here the image sub- 
sided into a graceful, impressive, and 
powerful delivery of the strong old- 
fashioned English sentences — “to 
come to that spiritual state where all 
felicity does dwell. The religion that 
Christ taught is a spiritual religion: it 
designs (so far as the state will permit) 
to make us spiritual; that is, so as 
the Spirit be the prevailing ingredient. 
God must now be worshipped in 
spirit ; and not only so, but with a 
fervent spirit.” 

And so the minister went on with 
the solid and sonorous rhetoric of the 
powerful old bishop. 

“That,” said Budlong, “is the 
principal stop, or even tone. I will 
now set the damnatory or threaten- 
ing stop” — 

“Stay a moment,” I interrupted. 
“Tt would be a pity to have such 
noble thoughts as Bishop Taylor’s 
inappropriately delivered. Couldn’t 
you illustrate the other stops by in- 
serting other matter? ” 

“Oh, yes!” he replied. “ Here is a 
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list of our prepared printed composi- 
tions, arranged with directions for the 
stops. Just select at your pleasure, 
and we'll insert them accordingly. 
- We generally use the principal for 
exhibition.” 

I took the little catalogue, and se- 
lected from under the head of “Tri- 
umphant ” the Ninety-fifth Psalm, in 
the Vulgate Latin, “ Venite exultemus 
Domino.” 

This having been taken from a 
closet, inserted in the combined-ac- 
tion minister, and delivered by him in 
an overpowering strain of congratu- 
latory eloquence, my friend proceeded, 
at my request, to cause the enuncia- 
tion by the figure of the Athanasian 
Creed, with all the curses complete 
(I looked for that of Ernulphus, but it 
was not on the list), as an exemplifica- 
tion of the damnatory or threatening 
stop. After that he gave me Wes- 
ley’s “Sinners, turn: why will ye 
die?” on the hortatory or didactic 
stop; and other pieces in the three 
other sermon styles, —the hifalutin or 
camp-meeting, the intoning or litur- 
gic, and the sweet-cream or dearly- 
beloved. 

Having thus seen all that was to be 
seen in the factory, we completed our 
circuit by returning to the office, 
where I had a long and interesting 
conversation with Budlong, of which 
I may reproduce some of the chief 
points, without pretending to verbal 
accuracy. 

The first of these points, if I may 
say so, was an interruption. I had 
hardly sat down, when I jumped up 
again; not because I sat on a cat or 
a pin, but because a great awful voice 
cried, “ Twelve o’clock!” The tone 
was really awful. It was musical, 
but vast, booming, and deep; and the 
sound throbbed in my ears like the 
note of a heavy bell close at hand; 


and its reverberations filled all the air: 
so that it came, seemingly, from every- 
where, — not from any place. 

Budlong laughed until he cried. “I 
forgot to tell you,” he said when he 
could speak, “we have Friar Bacon’s 
brazen head, discovered at Oxford, and 
imported expressly for us at great ex- 
pense. We use it instead of a bell or 
a whistle, just as the American Organ 
Factory in Boston plays: a common 
chord for the same purpose.” 

I recovered myself as well as I 
could, and told him, that, after all, he 
had only revived an old device in his 
mechanical devotions ; that his clock- 
work sermonizing bore much analogy 
to the Buddhist praying-mills, that are 
turned by water-wheels or by wind. 

Budlong laughed again. “I con- 
fess,” he said, “this much. I am a 
member of the First Radical Club; 
and you know they run a Buddhist 
prayer-mill in the back-room all the 
time, by a little hydraulic ram sup- 
plied from the Cochituate pipes. Not 
one of them will admit that they be- 
lieve there’s any thing in it; but still, 
you know, it can do no harm to be 
right on the record. You remember 
the old story of the Englishman in 
Rome, who took off his hat and made 
a low bow to Jupiter, and requested 
the civility should be remembered in 
case the Olympian dynasty should 
ever be re-established? I am not 
sure but our modern wise men of the 
western east may have given me the 
idea, really. But I have made it prac- 
tical.” 

“In a certain sense,” I admitted. 
“But have you made it pay? What 
is the present state of the enterprise 
financially ? ” 

“ Eminently satisfactory. We are 
just now, for instance, filling an order 
for ministers.. But the next is for 
lecturers ” — 
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“Lecturers!” I interrupted, as 
that grim row of portrait heads in 
the Bluebeard chamber flashed across 
my mind in a new light — “then 
those likenesses” — I stopped; but 
Thad let it out. Budlong turned quite 
red, and looked, I may say, almost 
sheepish; but finally he made the 
best of it by saying good-naturedly, — 

“ Ah, peeping Tom!” 

“ I confess,” I said ; “ but I couldn’t 
_ possibly have imagined the door for- 
bidden.” 

“ And it’s our own fault too,” re- 
joined he. “We ought to have 
locked it, and hidden the key, So T’ll 
confess too. The fact is, that we are 
running a pretty important part of 
the lecturing business at, present. 
Don’t you remember that odd little 
newspaper controversy a few weeks 
ago, in consequence of ‘The Leaven- 
worth Champion’ and ‘The Bangor 


Courier’ each saying that acertain emi- 
nent speaker lectured at.its respective 
city on one and the same evening?” 
I did. 
“Well, we had a terrible time to 


quietit down. You see, the first-class 
speakers receive ten times as many 
invitations as they can accept. Now, 
we furnish a facsimile, who exactly 
duplicates the eminent .gentleman ; 
and we have half the money. Be- 
tween you and me, we have had as 
many as five of one or two men speak- 
ing in different parts of the United 
States at the same time. Very likely 
it won’t last; but we’re coining money 
out of it now.” 

“And the celebrated foreign gen- 
tlemen ?” I asked. 

“Pshaw!” said Budlong. “They’re 
all safe at home, minding their own 
business. Nobody knows them: so 
that it’s a great deal easier to put their 
doubles on the stage than the domestic 
article.” 
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. I parodied Campbell, — 
“Both Pepper and his Ghost a shade ! ” 


and then I added; “ but really you'll 
do away with all public nen 
seems to me?” 

* None of my lookout if we do,” 
was his_cynical answer. “Not with 
real speaking, though. Reading a 
manuscript isn’t speaking. We have 
done away with some of that. What 
do you suppose it is, except our in- 
vention, that has caused the decrease 
that the religious papers are always 
complaining of, in the number of 
graduates from the theological semi- 
naries ? ” 

“ But, my dear fellow,” I remonstrat- 
ed, “what the dickens— What is 
the effect of all this, pray tell me, on 
the stated religious observances of the 
country? You surely do not think 
it right to impede them, or to push 
them out of use?” 

“No. But what I do think is this, 
that real religion will harmonize just 
as readily and perfectly with improve- 
ments in art as with advances in 
science. The question isn’t what the 
new invention or scientific truth will 
bring to pass: that will take care of 
itself. The only question is, whether 
it- is a truth, whether it is a dis- 
covery.” 

“T can’t bring myself to give up 
sermons.” 

_ “Give up? You're going to have 
’em cheaper thanever. Why, the in- 
terest on one of our first-class minis- 
ters isn’t one-tenth of a decent salary ; 
and I’ll guarantee him to outlive acrow. 
He’ll save his own first cost full up in 
from five to ten years; and with care 
he won’t cost five dollars a year for 
repairs. Then, look at the economy of 
the whole plan. Here are your human 
ministers that must have a,salary,‘and 
a family and houseroom, and grow old 





or sick or heretical or tiresome; or 
they quarrel with the parish; or the 
parish quarrels with them. “ But the 
‘patent minister is exempt from all 
the weaknesses of humanity. He re- 
quires neither wife, child, nor friend, 
neither house, Jand, nor salary, bed nor 
board, rest, exchange, nor vacation, — 
nothing in the world except a cool 
_ cupboard and a very little sweet oil. 
He is conveniently stored in a closet in 
the vestry, or covered with a dust- 
cloth in the pulpit; or he can stand on 
@ trap, and go up and down by a bell- 
wire arrangement running under the 
floor, that the senior deacon can pull 
where he sits in his pew. If you 
choose to have him wound up once in 
six hours, he will maintain a perpet- 
ual discourse day and night, like the 
perpetual chant in the chapel of Mr. 
Ferrar’s famous religious establish- 
ment at Little Gidding in Hunting- 


donshire. He cannot quarrel; he says 
only what he is inspired literally to 
say; and the congregation can have 
whatever approved discourse they like, 
instead of taking their chances of get- 


ting one they do not. There are at 
least thirty thousand ministers of the 
gospel in the United States: at four 
hundred dollars a year, they are paid 
twelve million dollars. What would 
this annual sum not accomplish, — I 
do not say in secular enterprises, but 
for benevolent undertakings, — the 
missionary work, home charities, edu- 
cation, reformatory institutions ? ” 
“Do you find that your customers 
pay a higher average for such pur- 
poses than other people?” I asked. 
“T have not the least doubt that it 
will prove to be so whenever you will 
get together the statistics,” answered 
Budlong with great assurance. 
“T can’t help it: I couldn’t bear 
to lose my dear old pastor” — 
“Look here!” broke in Budlong 


with some heat. “ Hold on! I haven’t 
time for details to-day. I'll talk it 
out with you next time. But bear 
this one thing in mind, —the Ser- 
monate is not the Pastorate; and 
Budlong and Faber haven’t offered 
yet to sell you a PASTOR ; have they?” 

I declare I had never thought of 
it before, ——I was brought up under 
the stated preaching of the gospel as 
practised in New England, — but it 
isn’t: they hadn’t. I perceived how 
wide an inquiry this distinction opened 
up; and so, dropping: the ethical 
aspects of the business, I took my 
friend’s hint, and came back to facts. 

“No, you haven’t. And the only 
thing that I need detain you for any 
longer is to get a few more points 
about the extent and prospects of the 
business, such as will look well in my 
article.” 

“Certainly. Well, —of course I 
can’t go into details of dividends; 
but nobody wants to sell any of our 
stock: I defy you to find one single 
share in the market. That’s proof 
of prosperity, I think. It is thought 
so in the case of the Chemical Bank, 
at any rate. 

“Tn the first place, as to prospects : 
Besides ministers for the home 
market, we sent an agent over to the 
other side last summer, who writes us 
that he is coming home with a large 
contract and full specifications from 
the Humble Nicephorus, as he calls 
himself, the patriarch of Moscow, for 
two hundred and fifty Greek papas ; 
and a small one, to be followed by 
others if we give satisfaction, from 
the Sheik-ul-Islam at Constantinople, 
for four dozen howling dervishes. 
The Greek priests will be a great im- 
provement in the country parishes, 
for they can’t get drunk; and I’ve 
already gotten up a working model 
dervish, with pith upper works and 
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lead heels, that will whirl three hun- 
dred times a minute for four hours 
consecutively, and howl like a north- 
easter the whole time. The agent 
just called in at Rome; but the Ro- 
man service is so complicated, there’s 
so much travel in it, and they care 
80 little, in comparison, about sermons, 
anyhow, that we can’t do any thing 
with them. 

“So much for the ministerial de- 
partment. You have the necessary 
facts about the lecturers. The other 
items that will be found most interest- 
ing are, I think, a few of the details 
that we have thought of for improv- 
ing our mechanisms, and a few ideas 
about the further application of our 
principle. 

“ Now, for instance, our big brazen 
head — of course, you understand that 
we only made a large one in imitation 
of Friar Bacon’s — suggested to me, 


the other day, that we could supply an 
‘economical article of army chaplains. 
We are in correspondence with Gen. 
Sherman about it now. He’s.a man 
of genius; and I shouldn’t wonder 
if he would allow an experiment 


at our expense. I have calculated 
that a chaplain not more than eleven 
feet seven and one-half inches high 
could be built and voiced so as to 
preach to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men at once. I should call 
these the Boanerges style, or Sons of 
Thunder. 

“But I fancy a far more successful 
thing will be made out of our patent 
politicians; that is, if we can ever 
get them into use. But, if once the 
community is well accustomed to our 
ministers and lecturers, they can 
hardly: help seeing the enormous 
economy to be made by the use of 
our politicians. Consider the saving 
in money, in a single year, by substi- 
tuting for the present style of state 
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and‘ national politicians an equal 
number of individuals who cannot 
drink whiskey, who cannot charge a 
price for influence nor for making 
speeches, who are legally incapable 
of becoming president, who cannot 
hold any credit mobilier stock, in short, 
who are, by the very law of their being, 
unable to do any thing except their 
duty. Take one single item of this 
saving: every session of Congress 
costs the country something like two 
million dollars, I believe it is. Now, 
if the speeches were deducted, about 
seven-ninths of this would be saved, 
as near as I can calculate; and a few 
able business-men could do the real 
work of the session in the other two- 
ninths. Now, there are three hun- 
dred and seventeen members of Con- 
gress, all told. Suppose each makes 
only ten speeches per session, — a lu- 
dicrously low estimate,—and you 
have three thousand one hundred and 
seventy in all, which cannot at present 
in any event be made at a faster rate 
than two at a time, — one in the Sen- 
ate, and one in the House. What I 
propose is to fit up a proper room in 
the Capitol, like our proving-room, 
well deafened throughout, and to have 
a proper number of the patent mem- 
bers of Congress a-going there day 
and night, until all the speeches: of 
the session are delivered. Suppose - 
there are twenty-five of them, which 
I will contract to furnish at*a most 
liberal discount from our retail prices, 
and we will allow three hours per 
speech; that is, eight speeches each, 
per day of twenty-four hours: then 
you have in all two hundred speeches 
per day, or the whole session’s supply 
of three thousand one hundred and 
seventy worked off in less than six- 
teen business-days, and not a living 
soul obliged to hear them, either, ex- 
cept my two workmen who take it 
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watch and watch, to oil the honorable 
gentlemen, and wind them up, and 
stick their speeches into them. 

“For the campaign speakers, I 
should add an extra strong pump- 
handle action in the right arm, and a 
smile movement in the face.” 

I couldn’t help a suggestion of my 
own here: “A smile movement! 
You said they wouldn’t drink.” 

“No slang, please,” said Budlong, 
rather miffed for the moment. 

“ Beg pardon. But here’s another 
“idea really. Why couldn’t you let 
them drink? ‘It’s very popular in 
some sections. You could have a tin 
stomach on purpose with a faucet ; and 
they could drink the same whiskey 
over, year in and year out.” 

“No,” said Budlong firmly. “No 
immoral practice shall be counte- 
nanced by this concern, nor any thing 
introduced that could offend the most 
fastidious. Now, don’t interrupt me 
with any more of your nonsense, but 
just listen to my other improvements. 

‘4There’s one idea that a lady sug- 
gested to me, that we are thinking of 
adding to our ministers. This is the 
brotherly-love attachment, consisting 
of a reservoir for warm water in the 
head, extra soft, red lips, a bend for 
the neck, and a puckering or pouting 
action. On grasping and raising the 
. hand, the face will come forward, two 
or more tears will exude from the 
eyes, and the mouth will execute a 
kiss. The sexton might after service 
set up the minister below the pulpit 
or in the vestry for the convenience of 
those wishing to participate in this 
exercise. 

“ For travellers or residents abroad, 
we have designed what might be called 
@ private chaplain, or you might al- 
most call it a bottle angel, in contrast 
to the bottle imp of the Germa 
story.” . 
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“Speaking of travelling,” I ob- 
served, “have you thought of any 
thing in the missionary line? It 
would take the jungle fever a long 
time to destroy a patent missionary.” 

“ And a very hearty cannibal to eat 
him,” replied Budlong. “No, we ne- 
gotiated with the Borrioboola Gha 
concern ; but they couldn’t give refer- 
ences. The American Board won’t 
touch us. Fact is, preaching isn’t of 
so much account for missionary pur-’ 
poses at present, as doing good; and 
we can’t get up a machine that will 
do good of itself. That would be a 
moral perpetual motion, —a more in- 
credible absurdity than the mechani- 
cal one that I cured Smith of. To be 
sure, I did correspond a little with 
some of the great physiologists about 
that very idea, out of curiosity. 
Beale wrote me that it was no harder 
than to build a human being in a 
shop. Rather satirical, hey? Hux- 
ley seemed to imply that Beale’s no- 
tions were those of an ass, and that 
the idea was one not to be despaired of. 
But I guess we shall leave the mis- 
sionaries along with the pastors. 
Souls are not in our line.” 

Having now noted all that seemed 
necessary for the purposes of this 
paper, I thanked my friend Budlong, 
and after wishing well to his “ priest- 
craft,” as I took the liberty of calling 
it, from its chief department, I took 


my leave. 


I have lost my interest in public 
speaking. Would anybody like to 
buy very cheap a ticket to the next 
course of the famous lectures on the 
History of Ireland ? 

I am going to write to Budlong 
with details of the economy to-be se- 
cured by substituting a small num- 
ber of patent men for the present 
standing armies of Europe, and for 
our own troops, except those in gar- 
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rison in the Ku Klux districts, and 
those employed against the Indians. 
I think the influence of the various 
societies for preventing cruelty to 
animals might be secured in favor of 
substituting clothes-horses for the 
present style of cavalry horses; as to 
the soldiers themselves, I doubt it: I 
have not observed that these benevo- 
lent gentlemen paid much attention 
to the convenience of human beings. 
For my part, I think it is almost as 
well worth while to save pain to men 
by putting a mechanical substitute-in 
their place, as to fling up a tin pigeon, 
that won’t make a good pie after he’s 
dead, into the air to be shot at. 

I take the liberty of once more re- 
ferring my readers to the advertise- 
ment of Budlong and Faber, inserted 
in this number of “Old and New,” 
for the express purpose of drawing 
attention to this account; and I beg 


them to be careful to observe the post- 
office address. 
Postscript, —I have just cut from 


a newspaper the following paragraph, 


which shows once more how impos- 


sible it is for humanity to reach per- 
fection, and how well founded, though 
unsuccessful, was my friend Budlong’s 
solicitous watchfulness over his ma- 
chinery : — 


Sap Accipent. — The very valu- 
able and costly patent minister offici- 
ating at the First Presbyterian Church 
in this town suddenly exploded yes- 
terday afternoon, in consequence of a 
defect in the windpipe, in the midst 
of the sermon, with a terrific howl. 
Portions of the sermon’ were driven 
into the heads of several of the audi- 
ence, passing, by a singular accident, 
in one or two cases, in at one ear, and 
out at the other. Permanent mental 
derangement is apprehended in the 
cases of two or three prominent mem- 
bers of the church, from passages of 
the sermon supposed remaining in the 
brain. This sad catastrophe has cast 
a deep gloom over our usually cheer- 
ful village. 





GOD IN HISTORY. 


BY JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Aut that has happened among 
mankind has arisen from the mutual 
play of the forces around them and 
the forces within them. The drama 
of ages has had this world for its 
stage, and our race for its actors; and 
could not have remained the same, 
had either been different. Suppose, 
for instance, the distribution. of sea 
and land other than it has been within 
attested time, giving a new massing 
to the ice, and new currents to the 
ocean; or change the lines on which 
the mountain-ranges rise, so that the 
great rivers, whose reeds. hide the 


cradle of all civilization, shall have a 
different flow; bury the old forests a 
little deeper; put the mineral veins 
out of reach; or take the cotton and 
the flax from the flora of the earth; 
and, by this modification of terrestzir 
al conditions, you turn back all our 
actual past into the impossible. And 
in the same way, had man been conr 
stituted otherwise than as he is; had 
his appetites been less exigent, or his 
resentment less keen, or his affections 
less capable of ideal direction, or his 
faculty of speech no greater than a 
dog’s, — then, also, an observer of the 
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world must have witnessed quite an- 
other change of scenes. Nay, there 
are crises in human affairs at which 
the whole movement of the future 
seems to hinge on a single act of a 
single agent. Had Judas Iscariot 
spurned at first, instead of returning 
at last, the thirty pieces of silver, who 
can measure the change from that 
dropped link in the sequence of 
events? Had Mohammed broken 
the cobweb which was flung across 
his cave of concealment, and which 
seemed to tell his pursuers he was 
not there, the vehement life which 
Islam has breathed into so’ many 
nations would have been lost to the 
pulses of the world. Had the monas- 
tery at Erfurt deputed another than 
young Luther on its errand to pa- 
ganized Rome; or had Leo X. sent 
‘a less scandalous agent than Tetzel on 
his business to Germany, the seeds 
of the Reformation might have fallen 
by the wayside, where they had no 
deepness of earth, and the Western 
revolt of the human mind have taken 
another date and anotherform. And 
so it would seem as if the many-col- 
ored web of history were all woven 
by the threads of our volition, shot 
through the continuous warp of nat- 
ural law without us. 

Is there, then, it will be asked, no 
part left free for a divine agent? 
Is the story all told, when the scene 
has been physically described, and 
the actors have revealed their purposes, 
and played out their game? Or is 
there a deeper plot, which wields their 
conscious aims, and combines them 
for unconscious ends, and works out a 
catastrophe dissipating and transcend- 
ing all personal dreams? How far 
there is scope for a divine education 
of mankind, without disturbing either 
factor of their history, and on what 
lines of change we are to seek its 
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vestiges, will be evident by simply 
following out the principles which we 
have already gained. : 

If, indeed, the only way in which 
God could find entrance among the 
phenomena were as a third factor, 
over and above the theatre ‘of nature, 
and the life of man; if the question 
were, whether, when these two had 
done their utmost, there yet remained 
some unexplained effects for which 
he must be invoked, — we might well 
despair of finding room for any cau- 
sality of his; for it is obvious tlie 
other two groups—the agency with- 
out, and the agency within — eonsti- 
tute a pair logically exhaustive, and 
absolutely close their ranks against 
any new partner on the field. Those 
who insist that nature and humanity 
suffice to account for every thing, and 
need no tertium quid to complete the 
tale, tell us not simply a truth, but a 
truism, serviceable only as betraying 
their total misconception of the prob- 
lem. Their tacit assumptions, that 
nature is a reservoir of atheistic pow- 
ers, and that man is an insulated 
personality,—the product and _ re- 
agent of those powers, — and that, till 
we discover some other realm, we may 
deny all other mind than his, are 
simply a prejudgment of the ques- 
tion by false definition and inaccurate 
division. There is no need of any 
outlying domain, beyond the scope of 
the phenomena we see and feel, to 
serve for us as the receptacle of God. 
Infinitely as his being may transcend 
the whole sphere of our cognition it 
is not beyond nature, but within it, 
that we must find the action of his 
power: it is not beyond the human 
mind, but within it, that we must be 
conscious of his living spirit. We 
shall have therefore to break up the 
two factors of history in order to 
draw forth from them, and exhibit 
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apart, such elements in them as may 
be divine. 

‘This world, which is the outward 
theatre of history, is part of the great 
_ kosmos, all whose forces, as we have 
seen, find their unity in God, and 
whose laws are but the modes and 
order of his thought. In that field, 
he is not simply First Cause, but 
Sole Cause ; all force being one, and 
no force other than his. Whenever, 
in accommodation to the vocabulary 
of science, we speak of ‘a plurality of 
powers, we refer in reality only to sev- 
eral distinct orders of phenomena which 
are wrought out by the universal 
Power, and which, by their different 
aspects, cover its identity with variable 
masks. Though this disguise is often 


used as a philosophic trap, and the 
laws of things are tricked out in the 
drapery of causality, it can impose 
on no one who follows the meanings 


of his words to their ultimate seats, 
and knows thought from thought 
under every dress. Thus the first 
factor, nature, falls back ‘entirely to 
the account of the highest Will. 
And to this term, we must remember, 
belongs man. himself, so far as he is 
simply a living thing, —a mammal in 
the museum of nature. He, too, is 
subject, like the clouds and trees and 
waves, to rules in which he has no 
voice: and within these limits he is 
merely a natural object, the seat of 
natural phenomena; and the divine 
Cause is operative in him in the same 
purely dynamic way in which he 
grows the forests, and moulds the hail. 
So far, therefore, as the birthday of 
our race upon this earth, the distribu- 
tion and movement of population, the 
genius. and habits of nations, the 
shifting centres of power, have been 
determined by the natural constitution 
ef the globe itself, they fall directly 
under divine causation, and are in- 
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cluded in the organism of the divine 
scheme. By referring these things to 
the soil and the sun, to the fruits and 
hunting-grounds, to the wood and 
metals, of the world, we do not take 
them out of the Supreme Hand, but, 
on the contrary, leave them uncondi- 
tionally there; for, though the Cre- 
ator goes beyond nature, nature lies 
and lives entirely in. him. This 
physical agency of God, spreading 
alike through persons and things, 
through organic and inorganic being, 
can take no separate notice of human 
life and character, nor of the differ- 
ences which distinguish us from each 
other in our lot and in our mind; but 
pledges itself to steadiness and con- 
sistency throughout a whole cosmical 
system, to the balanced good of which 
it is directed. So severe does this 
unbending uniformity sometimes ap- 
pear, that it wrings from us passionate 
deprecations of pity and alarm; as 
when some rude force crushes, or 
some unearned malady tortures and 
prostrates, a noble and lovely life, the 
centre of a thousand hopes. But we 
must not be tempted to demand that 
the whole of Omnipotence should 
stand at the disposal of human ends. 
We must beware of saying that the 
physical conditions which influence 
the course of humanity are meant 
for these alone, and should be meas- 
ured by the standard of our needs. 
They are only a local application to one 
planet (which, moreover, has other 
inhabitants besides ourselves ) of laws 
embracing other worlds, and affecting, 
it may be, innumerable other beings; 
and all that we can ask is, that, in 
their universal sweep, their operation 
here should have its estimated place. 
To us, side by side with the moral 
government of God, which goes by 
the characters of men, there must 
ever appear to be a yet vaster admin- 
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istration, which, still intellectual, is 
unmoral, and carries its inexorable 
order through, and never turns aside, 
though it crushes life and hope, and 
even gives occasion to guilt and abase- 
ment. Probably enough, this is only 
an illusion of ours; and, could we 
follow from world to world those laws 
which look so sad and stern below, we 
might find them working out else- 
where the spiritual ends which here 
they seem to disappoint; and might 
discover that the training of minds 
into the likeness of himself is not 
only supreme, but sole, among the 
designs of God. But, so long as we 
are confined to our provincial position 
in this universe, and can see no moral 
ends beyond the limits of mankind, 
there will remain outside these limits 
a simply natural, divine order, which, 
so far as it educates us, does so only 
in. passing on to other ends. 

But, as we have. seen, God is not 
only in nature, which spreads the 
scene of history, and in mankind, as 
natural objects belonging to the fur- 
niture of that scene; he is also in 
those higher endowments of our hu- 
manity which transcend the zodlogic 
limits, and enable us to become the 
actors in history, and to perform the 
parts. He has not only planted 
within us the train of passions and 
affections which carry us hither and 
thither as they take their turn at the 
helm, but has disposed them in a hier- 
archy of ranks, and by his own 
Living Spirit in the midst interpreted 
their relative authority, and made it 
felt. . So that over us, as moral beings, 
are set other laws than those which 
are embodied in our animal organism, 
and in virtue of which we eat and 
drink, and sleep and wake, and laugh 
and weep, and fear and fight, and 
herd together in gregarious masses ; 
viz., laws to which our assent is asked, 
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and to which we render, if at all, an 
elective obedience. We are commit- 
ted to the disposal of no imperious 
and overmastering spontaneity of 
force, but of a clear consciousness of 
relative worth among the claims that 
bid for us; and this revelation of 
authority, this knowledge of the bet- 
ter, this inward conscience, this 
moral ideality, —call it what you 
will,—is the presence of God in 
man.- Twice over, therefore, does his 
life meet with ours,—his physical 
agency in the forces which he lends . 
to our organic nature; his spiritual, 
in the apprehension which he gives 
us of the gradations of character 
and the supremacy of duty. 

Do we thus admit into our being 
too much that is divine? Within so 
narrow an enclosure, must we fear 
that it will demand the whole space, 
and leave nothing for ourselves? It 
is a groundless fear. Far from en- 
croaching on our proper personality, 
the second or spiritual divine element 
addresses itself to minds alone, and 
presupposes the co-pregence with it 
of our will as a responsible subject 
and an effective power. Without 
this, it would have no function in us 
any more than in a sheep; to this 
only can it address its appeal, and 
offer free suggestion for free adoption. 
Its voice is not less strictly relative 
to the problems of character in us, 
than it is distinctly expressive of 
character in God. - There cannot be 
one to command, unless, also, there is 
one to obey. Three orders of power, 
therefore, meet within the human be- 
ing, —a physical, a spiritual, and a 
personal; the first conditioning his 
lifé as a creature or living thing, the 
other two as a moral nature; the 
former divinely presenting, the latter 
humanly answering, the responsible 
appeal. 
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This personal will, which is thus 
saved as the third constituent power 
in our nature, may concur, or may 
conflict, with either of the other two. 
It may resist, or strive to evade, the 
-dynamic order of the world; as when 
we vainly defy the physical laws of 
health, or attempt enterprises with 
resources inadequate to their success. 
In all such cases of frustrated aim, 
— when, for instance, we are detained 
by storms from reaching the death- 
bed of a friend across the sea, —it is 
we in our personal life that are baf- 
fled by the divine order of the world. 
Our will, again, may resist, or it may 
adopt, the imperative intimations of 
conscience; either betraying the 
right to saye a life of tainted ease, 
or meeting self-sacrifice, rather than 
incur the sin of unfaithfulness. And 


here the casting vote is ours; and, if 
the wrong is done, it is the divine 


agency, in its spiritual function, that 
is “grieved” and driven away. In 
this way are clearly distinguished the 
relative parts which the two agents, 
the divine and the human, play in the 
respective spheres of necessary law 
and of moral law. As in the former, 
in the outward field of nature, we 
often say that “Man proposes, ‘but 
God disposes,” so in the latter, in 
the inner sphere of conscience, we 
may reverse the rule, and say that 
“God proposes; but man disposes.” 
God’s part is done, when, having 
made us free, he shows to us our 
best: ours riow remains to pass on 
from illumination of the conscience 
to surrender of the will. And thus 
we obtain at once the separating line 
between the divine and the human in 
that moral and spiritual life which in- 
volves the communion of both: the 
initiative of all higher good ,is with 
God; while it rests with man to be 
the organ of its realization, or its 
18 
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loss. If, as there dawn upon us 
purer lights, be it of truth or of duty, 
which promise to dissipate the lazy 
mists that fold us round, we refuse to 
lay ourselves open to them, and to 
take the path illumined by them 
alone; if, still worse, we try to ap- 
propriate their glory without accept- 
ing their obligations, and thus turn 
them into richer ornaments of self, — 
we do all that we can to be “ without 
God in the world,” and to reduce 
whatever is divine into the mere food 
of appetite or convenience. If, on 
the other hand, we freely give our- 
selves away to the true, the beautiful, 
the right, and reverence them as 
above us, and entitled to the sacrifice, 
then, whether we know it or not, we 
place ourselves at God’s disposal, and 
become fellow-workers with him. 
Hence, all dying out of moral good is 
a human phenomenon, due to some 
canker of unfaithfulness; while all 
the new births of good are divine in 
their source, though human, also, in 
their accomplishment. 

It is a true saying, however hard 
to a stoic’s self-reliance, that it is 
beyond the power of man to lift him- 
self: he can only prevent himself 
from sinking. It is not we that set 
the lights before us at which we aim: 
they gleam upon us from beyond us, 
if not by the immediate gift of God; 
and our part is complete if we keep 
our eye intent to see them, and our 
foot resolute to climb whither they 
show us the way. The beacon aloft 
is given; the path to reach it alone 
is found. But there is another say- 
ing, not less true, needful to complete 
the story, — that whoever is faithful to 
a first grace that opens on him shall 
have a second in advance of it; and, 
if still he follows the messenger of 
God, angels ever brighter shall go be- 
fore his way. Every duty done leaves 
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the eye more clear, and enables gen- 
tler whispers to reach the ear; every 
‘brave sacrifice incurred lightens the 
weight of the clinging self which 
holds us back; every storm of pas- 
sion swept away leaves the air of the 
mind transparent for more distant 
visions : and thus, by a happy concord 
of spiritual attractions, the helping 
graces of Heaven descend, and meet 
the soul intent to rise. Though, 
therefore, it is not ours to elevate our- 
selves, we shall assuredly be sent for, 
if we will only go. But, then, this 
growing scale, this more and ever 
more of opportunity, must be referred 
to God; and it gives us a mark by 
which we may track the lines of 
Providence in life. 

It is from personal self-reflection 
that we learn this constitution’ of 
our nature, and find in it the bound- 
ary between the human and the di- 
vine. But its discovery would be im- 
possible, and its effects reduced to 
zero, in an insulated life; as it is only 
in the presence of other minds simi- 
larly formed and affected, only in the 
visible play of passion and character 
around, under the appeal of the no- 
bler and the shock of the baser, that 
the moral capacities can find develop- 
' ment so as adequately to be : so, even 
if regarded as potentially there, they 
could not be known to us, but for the 
objective image of our own inner his- 
tory in the living drama around us. 
The reciprocal action of a common 
nature in each and all not only mul- 
tiplies, but absolutely conditions, its 
manifestation in any; and the divine 
relation to the conscience, being so- 
cial not less than individual, may 
be followed out in the character 
of ‘nations over: the surface of the 
world, and will give traces every- 
where of a common moral govern- 
ment, These traces will be found a 
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homogeneous extension of individual 
experience. : 

Humanity, however, is not only a 
many-lived organ; it is also a long- 
lived organ of God: and its phenom- 
ena, besides enlarging themselves 
from the personal scale to that of 
collective society, acquire a certain 
cumulative power and volume from 
generation to generation, yielding 


results, which, being beyond the in- 


tentions of all the human agents 
in their production, must be referred 
to the divine administration of the 
earth. The aims of man, taken one 
by one, and then added up into a 
whole, are no adequate measure of the 
effects achieved by them as tenants 
of the globe;, and its surface is rich 
in memorials which have been left as 
a heritage for the race, but would as- 
tonish no one more than the private 
agents in their creation. Who can 
think, without wonder, of the opera- 
tion, in the long run, of a very simple 
and inconspicuous cause ; viz., man’s 
need of fresh water to relieve his 
periodic thirst? This it is which has 
led him to the banks of rivers for his 
first settlements; which has selected 
the site of mighty cities, and -woven 
the network of the early civilizations ; 
which has loaded the margins of the 
Nile, the Tigris, the Euphrates, and 
the Ganges with monuments of an- 
cient art and more ancient piety; 
and, in short, traced the whole contour 
of historical geography. When men 
saw the marvellous product, and, under 
the shadow of palaces and temples, 
speculated on the origin of so proud 
a scene, it is not surprising if they 
fancied that it must have been fore- 
announced by the fates, and that the 
founders, well knowing what was 
given them to do, were all heroes and 
divine. But the naked Britons, who, 
before Ceesar’s time, were encamped 
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on the brink of the Thames, were 
placed there by the rudest exigencies 
of barbarian nature, without foresight 
of the modern London; and just as 
little was it any historic vision of the 
“Eternal City” that floated before 
the mind of Romulus and-his band. 
Each increment on these small be- 
ginnings has been similarly made by 
the working of petty and temporary 
aims, yet with an aggregate result 
as much grander than its rudiments 
as the history of human society 
transcends the pettiness of retail 
trade. Nor is it only the material 
capital of civilization which thus out- 
strips the conception of its several 
contributors. The whole structure of 
human law — that august expression 
of the moral organization of our col- 
lective life—has its ground in the 
simplest of psychological facts; viz., 
the inequality of the resentment, in 
case of wrong, felt by the injured and 
by the bystanders ; inducing the lat- 
ter, who cannot be worked up to the 
rage of the former, to interpose, and 
enforce their own more mitigated 
anger. But how little could they who 
‘first rushed in to stay the uplifted 
arm of vengeance dream of the Pan- 
dects, whose initial word they wrote, 
or imagine that mighty system of 
rights and obligations, of restraints 
and sanctions, of mutual service re- 
quired and common protection guar- 
anteed, which, expressing the formed, 
educating the unformed conscience of 
communities, secures their moral tis- 
sue by fibres ever firm and ever grow- 
ing! The New-Zealander, who, when 
brought to London, wondered how, 
without flocks. and herds in sight, or 
fields loaded with the fruits of tillage, 
_ the swarming city was fed day by 
day, yielded to a just surprise; the 
countless springs of private interest 
which easily effect so gigantic a result 
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being inconspicuous, and unconscious- 
ly adjusting an equilibrium never be- 
fore the agents’ thought. But far 
more marvellous is the peaceful co- 
presence and orderly co-operation of 
‘millions of human beings, each 
charged with forces of passion and 
desire, distinct from the rest, and un- 
heeding, for the most part, the unity 
of the whole. This new order of 
phenomena, beyond the range of our 
personal aim, sets us on the vestiges 
of God in history; and, by following 
out the individual moral constitution 
into its social manifestations, we shall 
trace an intelligible line between the 
divine and human agency in the 
vicissitude of the world. 

Let it be observed that the part- 
nership which we have here to define 
subsists entirely between the personal 
and the spiritual constituents already 
discriminated; and that with the 
physical agency, which God shares 
with none, our problem has no con- 
cern. As man has no part in it, ex- 
cept to be more or less subject to it, 
it cannot enter into any estimate of 
his claims. I do not forget, in strik- 
ing out this element, that, according 
to the disciples of Mr. Buckle, I fling 
every thing away, and leave only the 
effects and products of what I have 
cancelled. In his view, individual 
and personal forces, even when set up 
and consolidated, are as nothing in 
presence of the great system of natu- 
ral law which builds about them the 
conditions of their action; and are 
themselves, at one remove, the off- 
spring of that system. That “one 
remove,” however, would carry us at a 
stride into the darkness that sur- 
rounds the origin of man, and hides 
his cradle in the reeds of unknown 
rivers, or the caves of nameless shores: 
and whether the germ of a new living 
form that lay there had every fibre 
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still woven into the tissue of nature, 
and, if so, at what later epoch an un- 
transmitted power was lent to its 
heirs to be their own, are questions 
of prehistoric speculation, on which it 
is irrelevant to pronounce. It is ‘suf- 
ficient, that, within the limits of his- 
tory, man has been agent as well as 
patient, and, however restrained by 
the conditions of the scene in which 
. he stands, has himself variously modi- 

‘fied its possibilities, and asserted 
his own causality against a thousand 
pressures of both material and moral 
resistance. That by variations in 
climate and soil, in distribution of 
land and water, in the relation of 
island and continent, and in the flora 
and fauna of both, the bodies and the 
dispositions of men must be affected, 
their numbers modified, their employ- 
- ments cast into different moulds, and 
their politics tend to divergent lines 


of development, is admitted on all 


hands, and has been frequently in- 
sisted on by writers who have treated 
of the sciences subsidiary to history. 
But to represent such external influ- 
ences as all in all, and reduce history 
to a mere study of man as shaped 
by them,’is surely no less an exag- 
geratfon than that’ opposite extreme 
of hero-worship which resolves it into 
a series of biographies. However 
difficult it may’be, in accounting for 
events, to. measure the respective 
shares of great personalities on the 
one hand, and circumstantial pres- 
sures on the other, both causes are 
alive upon the field; and neither of 
them has any pretension to silence 
the other, and claim to tell the whole 
tale itself. “Will you assure me that 
‘Christianity must have turned up in 
no very different form without Jesus 
of Nazareth, and the Reformation 
without the reformers, and the great 
inventions ‘of printing, of the ‘mari- 
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ner’s compass, of the steam-engine, 
without their particular inventors ? I 
excuse myself from listening to so 
paradoxical a slight passed on the 
ériginal inspirations and intense will 
of exceptional persons of past ages. 
Are you sd captivated, on the other 
hand, by the brilliant genius, or the 
marvellous wisdom, of some favorite 
whom you admire, or some master 
whom you revere, as to lift him into 
free air above all earthly contact with 
his time, and forget that he was born 
in a local home, hemmed in by social 
habitudes, and able to drink only of 
the stream of thought from earlier 
times, and breathe only the air of his 
own ? and do you resent the sugges- 
tion that his individuality was not 
the solitary cause of the new epoch 
dated from his life? I can only won- 
der at so strange a disregard of the 
restraining conditions against which 
even the intensest human energy 
matches itself in vain. Recognition 
must be given to both sets of causes; 
and the reason for excluding the phys- 
ical from our present reckoning is 
not that it is disowned, and treated as 
absent, but that it is neutral in the 
account which it aims to settle. That 
account lies between our personal 
humanity and God’s spiritual agency 
in us, not his physical agency in 
nature; and we carry our scrutiny 
into history only in so far as its char- 
acter springs from the moral alterna- 
tives of our voluntary life and the 
divine relation with them. All else, 
even though the happening to man, 
belongs to the theme of “ God in na- 
ture:” this alone remains for the 
quest of “God in history.” 

What, then, is the kind of test by 
which, on this crowded stage, the two 
wills may be distinguished? Exactly 
the same as that which serves us within 
the enclosure of the individual mind. 
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There, as we have found, it is God 
that inspires for man to realize. The 
ideals are his: the actuals that come 
out of them, or that fail to come out 
of them, are ours. We feel his author- 
ity, we know his look, in whatever 
stands before our thought as higher, 
and claims us as its own. We are 
conscious of unfaithfulness, we pass 
under eclipse of divine light, in re- 
fusing to rise to the appeal, and stay- 
ing to do our own work upon the levels 
of ease. It is no otherwise on the 
large scale of history. Nations, as 
well as private persons, have their im- 
pulses and opportunities, their gleams 
. of a better, their temptations to a 
worse: and here, also, to give the 
higher initiative is the divine part; 
to fling it away and forget it, or to fol- 
low it up the glorious ascent, is the 
human. Hence, on the principle that 
man cannot lift himself, but can free- 
ly give himself to be lifted, a simple 
rule emerges from tracking the steps of 
Providence through the ages. Where 
there is nothing to be seen but bare 
conservation of what good there is, 
or, at best, only a local extension of it te 
classes or regions not brought up to its 
level, the human will is the chief 
agent, working on its own prosaic and 
unaspiring flat, and content to stand 
alone. Where there is continuous 
growth, and advance to loftier stages 
of life and character, and the men of 
each generation leave the world better 
than they found it, there we are on 
the vestiges of the divine Agent, and 
trace his moral government in his- 
tory. It is not, therefore, in the 
great stationary civilizations of Egypt 
or Eastern Asia, where reverence 
spends itself in locking up the stores of 
truth and art, of faith and character, 
and guarding them as much from in- 
crease as from waste, and worshipping 
the golden key which shuts them from 
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the air of heaven, that we can study 
the path of Providence through the 
ages. They are, indeed, wonderful 
witnesses of a certain stage in the 
education of mankind, which, but for 
their longevity, would have been lost 
to our knowledge, and impossible to 
our belief; but it is in the relations 
which link them to what is prior and 
posterior, and not in any history 
within themselves, that they claim a 
section in the divine scheme of the 
world. If we would recognize the 
living course of God’s discipline for 
our nature, we must look to progres- 
sive civilizations which have not sur- 
vived their function, and then been 
content to petrify into solemn mauso- 
leums of dead ages, but which have 
had an influence far outliving them- 
selves, mingling and throbbing in the 
very life-blood of the world, and 
tincturing in after-ages even the very 
minds that know them least. The few 
nations which have been capable of 
this creative and impelling action, 
have been made the depositories of . 
successive divine trusts, each carrying 
our nature along some line of advance it 
had never tried before; and all their 
movements have at times been brought 
by converging dispositions to meet and 
melt, and give a nobler volume to our 
humanity. There is, however, a theo- 
logical prepossession, which we must 
beware of taking with us into the study 
of the world. It is common, and it is 
natural, to imagine that God is most 
intimately present to those who know 
him, and least to those who know him 
not: so that true or false belief re- 
specting divine things may be taken 
as marks to show where in history his 
vestiges are to be found, and where 
they are not. In conformity with 
this view, the Jew has been habitually 
treated as within the sacred circle, — 
a subject of the kingdom of God ; the 
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Gentile as beyond it, — an exile in the 
domain of the Prince of darkness : and 
nations have been regarded as favored 
with divine light, according as they 
stood nearer the monotheism of the one, 
or were farther astray in the polythe- . 
ism of the other. The history of men’s 
thoughts about God would thus be iden- 
tical with the history of God’s own deal- 
ings with them ; and to follow out the re- 
ligions of the world would be to survey 
the track of his living communion with 
the human mind. How utterly such 
a rule would mislead us must be evi- 
dent to any one who lays his heart 
open tothe nobleness of Pagan virtue, 
and who is not afraid to see the mean- 
ness and cruelties compatible with Or- 
thodox belief. It is plain, that, where 
(to judge by the Regula Fidei) 
God may seem to be best. known, he 
often leaves no living sign, and the 
dry ground -yields no tender grass 
and flowers to mark where his fertil- 
izing dews descend ; and that, to minds 
from whose creed he appears quite 
hid, he no less often goes in the dark, 
and kindling before them the lamp 
of honor, or the star of truth, draws 
them, they know not whither, except 
that it is to a higher than themselves. 
No doubt, all religions in their prim- 
itive life do really express what com- 
mands the supreme veneration of the 
mind, and are then coincident with 
the divinest lesson that has yet been 
given; and if their types of thought 
were as expansive as our nature, and 
content to take’ up and consecrate 
every rising growth of pure reverence 
and noble admiration so as really to 
embody whatever speaks to wonder 
and conscience, and to drop whatever 
has withered from the heart, then, 
certainly, would their history coincide 
with the history of God’s spiritual 
education of ourrace. But since they 
soon set into mythologies, and crystal- 
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lize into forms of speech and habits of 
worship little susceptible of change, 
they lose their power of taking up new 
thought and love, and turn to stone. 
The tide of living reverence flows by 
with a sweep of deviation, and, tak- 
ing fresh channels, leaves the ancient 
temple stranded on the delta of the 
past, — monuments'of an earlier hu- 
manity, but not sheltering the sancti- 
ties of to-day. As religion is the germ, 
and spiritaal culture the ripest fruit, 
of society, their characteristic products 
are widely separated in time; and it 
is inevitable that traditional faiths 
and maturer pieties should part com- 
pany, and that the highest ‘elements 
of mind and character should at last 
be found, not in the theology, but in 
the civilization. 

If, however, theology is too narrow 
an enclosure to exhibit the divine ves- 
tiges in history, we should go too far 
a-field did we seek them: indiscrimi- 
nately over the whole area and through 
all the tracks of thought and art. In 
his zeal to set free the idea of inspira- 
tion from the limits imposed upon it 
by divines, Theodore Parker has left 
it inadequately distinguished from the 
ordinary exercise of the human in- 
tellect and will, and-almost fused into - 
one the physical action of God in na- 
ture and the spiritual in man. Thus 
he says, that “through reason, con- 
science, and the religious sentiments,”’ 
and “by means of a law, certain, 
regular, and universal as gravitation, 
God inspires men, makes revelation of 
truth; foris not truth as much a phe- 
nomenon of God as motion of matter?” 
And, as if still more completely to 
erase the distinction, he suggests, that 
“ God’s action on matter and on man is 
perhaps the same thing to him, though 
it appear differently modified to us.” * 


1 Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. 
— Bk. ii. ch. viii. 
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To press this alleged analogy 
- between the dynamies of nature and 
the inspiration of man is to fling the 
human personality away. God’s “ac- 
tion on matter” exhausts the whole 
action there is, and is identical with 
the very constitution of the material 
world itself: so that, without it, mat- 
ter, if existing at all, is no more than 
the passive nidus, or objective medium, 
present as the condition of the divine 
energy. If the case of man is the 
same, he, too, is reduced to virtual 
nonentity, and, without agency possible 
to himself, becomes the mere vessel of 
* the divine. The laws of his several 
faculties, that is, the orderly con- 
nection and consecution of their phe- 
nomena, being the movement and 
march of God within the mind, noth- 
ing remains which can be predicated 
of the human self; for itis nothing 
short of the whole of his personal his- 
tory which is thus conveyed over into 
the life of God. The more this doc- 
trine’is carried out into illustrative ex- 
amples, the more serious does this dif- 
ficulty become. The “ Principia” of 
Newton, for instance, we are desired 
to regard as the product of inspira- 
tion; and the measure of inspiration 
is said to be the amount of “ natural 
ability evinced in the achievement of 
- each work.” But the “Principia” isa 
book of deductive reasoning, in which 
each step involves or necessitates 
the next, and lays the track of one 
continuous intellectual movement, the 
partition of which through its whole 
length between two minds is surely 
inconceivable, Who, then, is the rea- 
soner answerable for the processes of 
demonstration ? “Is it Newton? Then 
are they activities of his personality, 
and are not to be looked for ab.extra, 
in the operation of another life. Is 
it God ? Then the intellect of Newton 
is rendered otiose, with only the re- 
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siduary function, at, best, of a recep- 
tive and recording obedience. More- 
over, if the movement and force of the 
natural faculties are to be deemed an 
inspiration from a superhuman source, 
we shall have to recognize as divine, 
not only the truth, beauty, and good- 
ness to which they lead, but the false, 
the ugly, and the evil issues into which 
they go astray; for these are results 
of the same faculties, often in the 
same men, and interspersed among 
the tentatives of the same effort of 
genius. The individual mind is thus 
lost in God; and God is no longer 
clear of the imperfections of the hu- 
man mind. 

In order, then, to save the personal 
power in man, and to leave him any real 
partnership in history, we must con- 
cede to him a mental constitution of 
his own, —a trust of both intellectual 
faculty and moral will; and must 
limit the divine part to the intuitive 
data, from which every activity of our 
inner nature must start. Each power 
of the soul has its own appropriate ob- 
ject towards which it feels its way, — 
reason to truth, imagination to beauty, 
conscience to right. The presentation 
of these to us is not our own doing; 
the regular pursuit of them is. I£fwe 
say that all these ideals unconsciously 
directing us are divine, we remove 
the limitations from the theological 
conception of inspiration, without 
flinging the human causality into the 
mists of the pantheistic abyss. 

In trying to trace the divine initia- 
tive here and there in the education 
of the human race, we must throw 
out of the account the.earlier and re- 
moter portions of mankind, and take 
up only the threads which are visibly 
twined into the present. 

There is but one influence in the 
world that has transcended in benefi- 
cent power the genius of ancient 
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Greece; and the spiritual providence 
of God in the historical education of 
our race has drawn on it as largely to 
nourish the intellect of the later ages, 
as his natural providence has drawn 
on the atmosphere to feed the fires of 
animal life. It is not, however, from 
the gods, but from the men, of 
Athens that an exhaustless and ge- 
fining light has penetrated the whole 
organism of human thought. If the 
temples speak to us still, it is not of 
Athena, but of Phidias; not by their 
rites and sacrifices, but by their pro- 
portionsand theirsculptures. Scarcely 
does Homer himself make their Olym- 
pus endurable; nay, it had already 
become revolting to Plato; and our 
patience with it has returned only be- 
cause it is so far from us: and, after 
all, we are ever glad to descend with 
the old poet to the plain of Troy, and 
make him sing rather of the defiance 
of chiefs, and the talk and tears of 
women. It is the literature, the art, 
the political life, of Greece, that con- 
stitute its significance for the world, 
and form its contribution to the provi- 
dential education of mankind. No 
more striking evidence could we have 
that the divine initiative may take 
other forms than that of theologic 
truth, and may lurk in the uncon- 
scious tendencies of a people’s mind, 
rather than come to the front in their 
defined beliefs and external worship. 
If, in this instance, we lift the veil of 
their visible life, and, passing behind, 
interpret for them the inspiration of 
which they were the subjects una- 
wares, we shall find it in a haunting 
feeling of an ‘indwelling divineness 
embodied in the kosmos, and inter- 
fused through all its parts, including 
man as one of them; for, to the Greek, 
the universe and human life never 
appeared as in their essence antithetic 
to the divine, but rather as clothing 
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and manifesting it, and moulded by 
its inner thought. To him the bril- 
liancy of the heavens and the beauty 
of the earth were no dead picture, 
asleep on this or that stretched can- 
vas of dimension, but were alive, 
and looked at him through waking 
eyes expecting their response. 
Through all the products of his ge- 
nius, from the early mythology to the 
philosophy which destroyed it, this 
feeling of a background of gods be- 
hind all that appears is traceable. as 
their creative inspiration. In one 
view, his very polytheism is due to the 
tenacity of this implicit religion ; for 
it consisted, in its origin, rather of a 
succession than of a copartnership of 
gods : and, if an original unity passed 
into alater multiplicity, it was because 
the power first conceived was too dark 
and rude, too convulsive and gigan- 
tesque, — adequate, perhaps, to the pe- 
riod of primeval night, and half sepa- 
rated elements, but no more fit for the 
elaboration and the rule of the finished 
kosmos than a hyperborean barbarian 
to be Archon at Athens. Hence, as 
the theogony descends from Chaos, 
Ouranos, and Gaia, through Zeus and 
Metis, to Prometheus and Athena, a 
progress is evident from the more ma- 
terial, indeterminate, and violent to — 
the more intellectual, orderly, and fair, 
culminating at last in the reason, the 
arts, and the civic union of mankind. 
As the universe fell into intelligible 
order and clearer beauty before his 
eye, the Greek resorted to more gods, 
because he wanted better gods, yet 
could not lét the old ones go. Nor 
does any thing more finely express his 
faith than the ascendency of mind and 
order everywhere; than the Oresteia 
of Aschylus, with its conflict between 
the elder Erinnues and the younger 
divinities of Light and Thought, 
ending in the recognized authority of 
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civic justice, and the removal of wild 
vengeance to hide itself in a grove 
beyond the walls. Human society it- 
self thus comes to be regarded as the 
divine, set up on earth; and its laws, 
its rights, its culture, and its har- 
mofies, are the tentative miniature 
copies of a real but unapproachable 
perfection. And what was only felt 
in the mythology advanced into dis- 
' tinct theory in the philosophy. The 
whole language, not of Plato only, 
but of Aristotle, is pervaded by the 
assumption of the inherence of thought 
in things, and of the correspondence 
between the steps of natural evolution 
from generic conception to individual 
ization, and the inverse steps of our 
mind from phenomenon to law in as- 
cending grades: so that all our knowl- 
edge is a communion of intellect 
within us, and intellect without us,—a 
thought on our part respecting what 
itself is alsothought. The same word 
truth served to express what was real 
and imperishable in the world, and the 
apprehension of it by us; and the 
word is the same, because no difference 
was felt in the things. This domi- 
nant peculiarity of the Greek, while it 
is the key to his own intellectual de- 
velopment, has transmitted a thrill of 
power through the mental culture of 
the world. Engagéd on the beauty 
of the kosmos, and its claim to be re- 
flected in human life, the Athenian 
genius, shedding its subtlety and vi- 
vidness and strength through a mar- 
vellous language moulded to its ends, 
has touched the most delicate springs 
of thought, and at once brightened the 
finite margin of things with images 
of loveliness, and deepened the back- 
ground with infinite problems. 
Scarcely greater has been the enlarge- 
ment of the physical universe by the 
brilliant discoveries of modern times, 
than the gain of intellectual space and 
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light by the Hellenic race ; and while 
its own theology has perished, and its 
temples have crumbled away, it has 
mnparted to the religion of succeeding 
times that sense of an immanent di- 
vineness in the world, of a mingling 
of thought with the very ‘substance 
of things, which has forever made the 
visible beauty, truth, and good a sym- 
bol of the invisible. 

Different in every way, and ethi- 
cally far higher, has been the func- 
tion intrusted to the Hebrew race; 
viz., to live upon the earth for thou- 
sands of years, whether in society or 
in long exile, as subjects of an immu- 
table justice and mercy, and bear an 
unswerving witness to the moral 
government of the world. As the 
Greek interfused the divine essence 
through the cosmic space, so did the 
Jew follow the divine footsteps down 
the tracks of historic time, and 
make the course of history a highway 
for his God. True, he also owned 
the power of God in the heavens and 
the earth, as their Creator and the 
Lord of all; but they stood in a 
different reldtion to their Author. 
Their life was not his life; they were 
not the organism of his manifested 
being, and he the soul of their rhythm 
and beauty, so that both together 
were but the outer and the inner side 
of the same divineness, —its tran- 
sient glance and its eternal rest. He 
was separate from them, and looked 
down upon them from a heaven above 
the heavens. He set them up as the 
decorations and furniture of his uni- 
verse; he worked them as his instru- 
ments. He sent the elements upon 
his errands, turned them hither and 
thither as blind executants of his 
momentary will, and would in the 
end. fling them and all nature aside 
as the worn-out implements of an 
imperishable perfection which needs 
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them not. They are his works, — 
monuments of his acts of skill and 
power in the past, — but are not what 
can te]l the story of his thought in 
the present. Once for all, the Al- 
mighty had spread the firmament, 
and hung up the stars, and upheaved 
the mountains, and set bounds to the 
deep. He spake, and they stood fast. 
But his life was with the sons of 
men, to give them truth, to guide 
them right, to weed out the worthless, 
to organize the faithful, and make 
all things work together towards an 
everlasting righteousness. The ar- 
chitecture of the universe doubtless 
spake his glory; but it was only the 
scenery of a drama, whose plan dis- 
“posed of all the nations, and unfolded 
itself through all the ages. 

The first conception of that drama, 
formed by the Jewish mind, was 
certainly small enough,—a simple 


tissue of family vicissitudes, gradually 
widening into a larger design, em- 
bracing the providences of a group 


of federated tribes. But the faith in 
justice, the vision of a righteous 
plan, once given, sufficetl for all the 
exigencies of an expanding life, and 
drew into it province after province 
of the spreading world which captivity 
or colonization opened to Jewish 
experience. The area of the divine 
stage seemed to become broader with 
every age, the actors more numerous, 
the plot more vast. Damascus and 
Tyre, Nineveh and Babylon, Antioch 
and Alexandria, appeared upon the 
stage which once stretched only from 
Dan to Beersheba; and the domestic 
piety traditional in the family of the 
Oriental sheik opened its heart to take 
the world into the embrace of its prov- 
idence. The perseverance and the 
progress of the fundamental concep- 
tion may be traced through the post- 
Maccabean literature, till at last, in 
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the Book of Enoch, the whole known 
history of mankind — distributed into 
ten periods, like a poem in ten cantos 
— is presented as a divine epic, realiz- 
ing at the end, by -extinction of all 
that hurts and defiles, that civitas 
Dei which had been in contempla- 
tion from the beginning.. It must be 
owned that this widening thought 
was long in bringing wider. sympa- 
thies. The hard line between the Jew 
for glory, and Gentile for perdition, 
only wavers and softens a little, re- 
maining, though obscurely, pitilessly 
there. But at length the broader 
piety subdues the heart to a broader 
humanity. In the Apocalypse of 
Ezra, the scanty limits of salvation 
haunt the very soul of the author: 
he bewails them in pathetic tones; 
and, though he tries to banish the 
complaint, he evidently feels, that, at 
the cost of so sweeping a retribution, 
the kingdom of God is too dearly 
purchased, 

With this fruitless touch of pity, 
however, he leaves the problem 
where it was. But how tenaciously 
the great idea of continuous historical 
development was held as the key to 
the providential plan, is evident from 
the comparisons by which he illus- 
trates the course of humanity on our 
earth. It is like the order of the 
seasons, which cannot be inverted, 
but must pass through its regulated 
round; or like the successive births 
of child after child to the same 
mother, till the family is complete, 
and the organism of relations. con- 
stitutes a moral whole. Who can 
deny that this theory, fairly carried 
out, must foster a temper at once 
prospective and humane? With the 
living God to lead them on, the cen- 
turies must brighten as they roll, or, 
if a darkness broods over them, must 
burst into richer sunshine after the 
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- passing storm. The golden time, the 
perfection of society, the purity and 
beauty of humanity, lie in the future, 
not in the past; and life is to be 
spent, not in sighs of regret, but in 
the joy of hope and the power of 
faith. By this grand and profound 
conception, the. unity of God de- 
scends upon the fragments of the 
world, and passes through the con- 
flicts of time, flinging its embrace 
around alienated men, and fastening 
the separated links of history. What- 
ever mistaken interpretations of con- 


erete events may have marked the 


course of this belief, it has brought 
home to us the moral oneness of our 
humanity, and has no less bound into 
a system the phenomena of historic 
time than the law of gravitation the 
bodies of external space. 

The mind of both Greek and Jew 
had a prevailing tendency outward, — 
upon the spectacle of nature, and the 
spectacle of man. The instinct of 
the one was to set the universe be- 
fore it in an order of beauty and of 


* . thought; that of the other to set the 


fates of nations before it in an order 
of divine justice. The one gave a 
cosmical, the other a social and po- 
litical faith. The effect of this objec- 
tive tendency is apparent through all 
the differences which separate their 
conceptions of the best life. Their 
ideal of human perfection is, in both 
instances, thrown into the form of a 
state: it is planted out and embodied 
in a social organism ruled and per- 
vaded by reason in the one case, by 
righteousness in the other. When 
Plato says, “Unless philosophers 
obtain the government of states, or 
kings and rulers become philosophers, 
there can be no hope of any end to the 
evils of commonwealths, or, as I be- 
lieve, to the sufferings of humanity,”* 
1 Republic, 473. C. 
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he truly paints the Hellenic dream of 
an intellectually harmonized society. 
When the Hebrew prophet says, 
“The dominion shall be given ‘to the 
saints of the most High, whose king- 
dom is an everlasting kingdom,” he 
is intent upon that vision of a divine 
commonwealth, which, for the Chris- 
tian, has passed into the heaven 
above, with its shadow only in the 
Church below. In neither case was 
the individual regarded as in him- 
self a whole, competent to have ends 
of his own investing him with inalien- 
able rights, and imposing‘on him du- 
ties with which none could intermed- 
dle. He was to serve only as mate- 
rial for building up a structure of 
composite grace and statelier propor- 
tions, —a plinth of the palace, a 
“living stone” of the temple, an 
element lost in the collective beauty, 
or a support invisibly present in the 
edifice of holiness. He had no claims 
apart from the civic or sacred social 
unity to which he belonged, which 
alone redeemed him from his solitary 
insignificance, and conferred upon 
him whatever importance or dignity 
he had, and which had an absolute 
title to dispose of him, through all 
the factors of his being, in the inter- 
est of its own perfection. The im- 
mense power of this preconception 
is evidenced by the strange centrali- 
zation and the revolting communism 
of Plato’s Republic, leaving nothing 
to private life except in the lowest 
stratum of the community, and 
ordering, without scruple, the affairs 
of birth and death, the number of 
permitted lives, the diet, the occupa-* 
tions, the training, the abode, the 
possessions, of every citizen. It is 
but a modification of the same funda- 
mental assumption, that, for his reia- 
tion to God, the Jew was dependent 
1 Dan. vil. 27. 
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on his nationality. His religion was 
an ethnological distinction. It was 
not he, it was his tribe, that held a 
place fn the regards and purposes of 
. the most High; and, if he forfeited 
‘his place in the sacred caste, he fell 
under divine as well as human ex- 
communication. His piety, therefore, 
was mainly patriotic and domestic, — a 
martyr’s faithfulness to the guardian 
of his people, an inherited worship 
of the God of his fathers; and all 
its more private applications were 
but inner circles of derivative affec- 
tion embraced by this wider circum- 
ference. 

Need I say that there yet remains 
‘a vein of character unopened by these 
workings of thought, penetrating and 
powerful as they are? To check the 


tyranny of the social idea, there is 
needed a third inspiration, — a sense 
of the claims and the possibility of 


individual perfection as a supreme 
end, entitled to hold its ground even 
against the pretensions of apparent 
social good. _ Under its first rude 
form of self-subsisting courage and 
manly independence, Plato already 
recognized at a distance this type of 
character as special to the northern 
barbarians; and, for ages after, it 
vindicated and secured its place in 
history by stormy heavings of a free- 
dom seemingly wild, yet not without 
‘secret centres and invisible lines of 
loyalty and obedience, pouring them 
in desolating floods over the lands 
of the enervated Latin populations. 
When their rough work was done, it 
became clear that their characteristic 
feeling of inward freedom carried in 
it nothing lawless and ungenerous, 
no senseless defiance of things right 
and sacred. On the contrary, it was 
a fresh fountain of affection and 
devotion, hitherto but little known, 
where the reverence which tinges 
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life issues direct from the personal 
consciousness as its spring, and 
spreads thence to the nearest home- 
fields of life, and onward til] it fresh- 
ens and fertilizes the landscape fading 
in the horizon. The Teutonic inde- 
pendence, in its aspect towards divine 
things, becomes that sense of personal 
rélation between the single soul and 
the Spirit of God, which is the main- 
spring of the private sanctities, and 
releases the heart from the constraint 
of , law into the freedom of love. 
The Germanic piety, in all its native 
movements, has been marked by a 
peculiar inwardness and spiritual 
depth, strongly contrasting with the 
more objective faith and casuistical 
self-scrutiny of the Latin churches. 
The mystic devotion of Eckart, of 
Tauler, of the Theologia Germanica, 
finding its way at last into Luther’s 
doctrine of “justification by faith,” 
expresses that self-abandonment of 
the soul, that merging of it in the life 
of God, which, though breathing the 
most passionate humility, can spring 
only from the sense of essential and 
ultimate affinity with him. 

In claiming this subjective and 
solitary religion as the special Teu- 
tonic. inspiration, I do not forget its 
occasional and striking manifestations 
elsewhere. Here and there, in all 
ages, an inward and meditative 
piety has possessed the intenser na- 
tures. It dictated many a tender 
phrase of the Hebrew poets. It was 
so perfectly embodied in Jesus Christ, 
that it shapes his very lineaments in 
our imagination. Its pathetic tones 
and sweet quietude returm upon us 
in the lives and words of the older 
Christian mystics. But these are 
exceptional and scattered phenomena; 
and not even the authoritative image 
of the Son of God availed to give 
large extension to this kind of devo- 
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tion, till its appeal fell upon ‘a nation 


just ready to find its native genius, 
and to rebel against the externali- 


. ty of sacerdotal Christendom. From 


the time when Luther gave voice to 
the passionate struggles of Iris heart 
and conscience, and told how he 
found the perfect peace of a surren- 
dered nature, there has been a deep 
and wide response among his people, 
and thence throughout the world, to 
his gospel of faith and communion 
of the Spirit; and the lonely pieties 
which need no priest, and which, in 
humbling the soul before God, set it 
erect before man, have passed from 
the rare recluse to form the habits 
of multitudes and the ideal of church- 
es. Nay, this inwardness and reflec- 
tiveness of mind has spread far be- 
yond the bounds of religion: it has 
found its way into philosophy, into 
poetry, into art, and deepened the 
whole spirit of our western civiliza- 
tion. 

Our modern religion is a triple 
cord into which are twined, as strands 
once separate, the Greek, the Jewish, 
the German elements of thought and 
feeling, and which, where it is per- 
fectly woven, combines the strength 
of all. To fabricate such a texture 
is the work of countless hands through 
many ages. The genius of each pro- 
gressive nation unfolds itself at first 
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in isolation or in opposition. The 
culture of the Greek was indigenous, 
of the Jew was separatist, of the 
German born in conflict. And the 
distribution of the several factors of 
the higher civilization has been effect- 
ed by other nations than those in 
which they were original ; the Romans 
becoming ‘tor the world the purveyors 
of the Hellenic and Jewish ideals, 
and the Anglo-Saxon race of the 
Teutonic. But, when the various 
agencies have played their part, the 
dividing barriers which rendered 
each source provincial finally disap- 
pear; and a field is opened by the 
providence of God in which the dis- 
tinct streams pass into confluence 
and swell into mightier volume, and 
flow on with more fertilizing power. 
Not, indeed, that any of the tributary 
fountains of civilization can come 
down to us untainted, — the limpid 
vehicles of perfect truth. All bring 
with them elements both pure and 
impure; and it must still be the 
problem of our wisdom to precipitate 
the latter, and lead the former to 
nourish the roots of whatever is fair 
and fruit-bearing. It yet remains, 
therefore, for us to consider how to 
fling down the evil, and reserve the . 
good, amid recognize whatever has 
divine claims upon us in our histori- 
cal inheritance of religion. 
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UPS AND DOWNS, 


BY EDWARD E. HALE, 


_ CHAPTER XXX. 
AnD so that vista between the elm- 
trees, with the glimpse of the water 
under the moonlight, and the long 
row of lamps beyond, has been to 
Bertha and to Jasper for twenty years, 
and more, the most exquisite prospect 
on earth — or shall I say in heaven ? 
since there, for them, there came into 
the kingdom of their heaven a reality 
so exquisite and so sure. For my 
* part, I never walk down that beauti- 
ful avenue without other memories, of 
the days when I panted between the 
thills of a boy’s “truck,” dragging 
behind me one or another of the two 
boys who knew the secrets of that 
avenue. Or they drew me. Or, 
spurning the “truck,” we drove our 
high hoops— mine was named Light- 
foot — at the speed of 5.30 down the 
hill. Or we lay panting on the bit of 
turf which some sentimental workman 
had cut in the shape of a heart, and 
which no one living now remembers, 
except me; for neither of those two 
companions will ever tell the secrets of 
the Upper Mall or of the Chatles-street 
Mall ‘to any one on this earth now. 
But Jasper and’ Bertha were not Bos- 
ton born or bred. They drove their 
childish hoops by the river-side in 
Lauenburg, or by that at Duquesne: it 
was only here that they began to drive 
them together. And so, as I say, the 
elms, the Gothic arch between them, 
the memory of the water which is now 
gone, and the silver of the constant 
moon, which shone last night on 
other lovers there, as it shone then on 
them, — these make for these two the 
centre of their kingdom of heaven. 


You ‘see, there was every thing to 
tell. Jasper had to answer Bertha’s 
question, and tell why he did not 
speak then. Bertha had to tell, not 
simply of carnal things of the mo- 
ment when it became sure that their 
sudden riches had taken wings and 
were gone, but of things much more 
important and much more lasting. 
She had to answer Jasper’s cross- 
questionings, and tell whether she 
were glad or sorry that he wrote to 
her when she was in Germany, 
whether she were glad or sorry when 
she saw him in the boat in the har- 
bor of New York,—nay, whether 
she expected to see him, and when 
and where. Then he had to explain 
to her yet again, how, under that 
divine decree which had steadily 
brought them together in ways so 
strange, from the moment when he 
carried her poor lame brother home, 
till now, it was she, and only she, 
who now gave to him for life, that 
home and that work which were just 
what he was made for, and just what 
he had not dared to ask for. And 
both of them had to laugh and won- 
der because it was so strange that 
she, almost a Hamburg girl, should 
be tossed about the world so long, to 
settle down in a New Altona. For 
the real Altona in Germany is almost 
a part of the real Hamburg, Lily; 
and this seemed a queer bit of pre- 
destination. So long had Bertha been 
tossed about the world! For, if you 
have all computed rightly, you have 
seen that Bertha was by this time 
fully nineteen years old, and well-righ 
approaching twenty: by consequence, 
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she thought herself much older than 
she does now, when a quarter-century 
more has gone by. 

So it was —shall I eonfess it? —that 
it was after eleven, it was nearly 
twelve, of that summer night, when 
Jasper left Bertha at her father’s 
house, and bade dear misty Mr. 
Schwarz good-by at the door. For- 
tunately Mr. Schwarz neither knew 
nor cared whether it were ten at 
night, or four in the morning. So 
long as the gaslight burned, so long 
could he give life to the buried melo- 
dies in the heaps of time-stained 
music he had brought from home with 
him, and so long was he unconscious 
of time, and perfectly happy. Bertha 
kissed him, told him it was time for 
them both to be in bed, and that was 
all. 

But when Jasper called the next 
morning, as soon as it was decent to 
pretend that the family. could have 
finished their breakfast, Bertha had 
told her mother and her father all that 
had happened. Dear Mrs. Schwarz, 
timid as always, was enough inspired 
by her love for Bertha, and her cer- 
tainty that Bertha was always right, 
to break quite over bars and obstacles, 
and to talk with Jasper more volubly 
and heartily than she had ever done 
‘before. It was all in praise of her 
darling child; and her darling child 
had to go out of the room while the 
good mother ran on, and Jasper lis- 
tened, well: pleased. For the good- 
man of the house —in his dreamy 
way he told Jasper he might take his 
daughter, and make her happy. Jas- 
per had not the slightest idea what 
would have happened in such an 
interview, had the father been a pros- 
perous merchant in dry-goods, educat- 
ed on slab- benches in Vermont, and 
the mother a prosperous belle still re- 
membering the triumphs of Ballston 
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Spa. But none the less was he aware 
that there was a queer Old-World 
tang about the welcome that was. 
given to him in the home where he was 
now to be a son; and none the less 
racy was it for its oddity. 

Somehow it happened—he did 
not know how — that they were alone, 
he and Bertha, in the tiny dining- 
room: And somehow it happened — 
she did not know how — that she was 
sitting on his knee, and his arm was 
round her waist to keep her from fall- 
ing. And so it happened, all circum- 
stances being thus auspicious for the 
most careful and solid business con- 
versations, that Jasper dashed right 
into the details of their married life. 
Bertha told him he thought it was 
just as if the minister were in the par- 
lor, and her trunk were packed, and a 
carriage to be at the door in half an 
hour. And Jasper laughed, and told 
her, that, in fact and practice, it was 
just the same. Any way, he must 
tell her how she had allied herself to 
a young man who was only not a 
beggar; but he wanted her to under- 
stand, so that her father and mother 
might understand,all about “The New 
Altona Gazette” and his salary, and 
his other prospects; and what avery . 
nice tenément there was, quite separ- 
ate from the rest of the house, in I 
Street, near the corner of 17th, which 
they could rent for only a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, if he applied 
for it at once: and would she be 
willing to let him apply for it at once, 
and let him come on, —say early in 
September, though August would be 
better, and be married then, and go 
out to New Altona so soon, and begin ? 
And Bertha laughed at this long sen- 
tence as she had not laughed since 
the old Detroit days, and told him 
this was the wildest nonsense in the 
world, and that no such thing must 
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be thought of. And then she ex- 
plained to him, very seriously indeed, 
that because he had been pricing 
houses, and making estimates, and 


getting himself ready generally, 
she had not been doing any such 


thing, and that he must understand. 


that she was all in a dream yet, and 
all taken by surprise. _ And so, some- 
how, they got talking about the boat 
on the river at Detroit, and Oscar, 
and how he lay asleep there on the 
shore, and what Jasper said to 
Bertha then, and Bertha -said to 
Jasper — Oh, dear me! I do not 
know what they did not talk about, 
till there was a rattle at the door, — 
prolonged rather suspiciously, — and 
Bertha had just time to arrange her- 
self decorously in a rocking-chair, 
and Will came bounding in. School 
was over, he said, and his mother 
wanted to know what time they had 
better have dinner. 

School over! Where could the 
morning have gone? 

Worse than losing the whole morn- 
ing, as you see they had, was .the 
wretched fact that Jasper must leave 
for home, as he called it now, early 
the next morning. Forty-eight hours, 
at the outside, was the longest period 
for which Mr. Polk could be trusted 
to abstain from a veto. And if he 
should veto the bill, and New Altona 
not know what to think of it, of course 
it would be all up with the hopes of 
the tenement-house on the corner of 
I Street and 17th Street. Under 
these circumstances, the day not 
being at all warm, as they both voted, 
the wisest thing for thoughtful young 
people like them to do —seeing they 
had all the plans for future life to 
make in so few hours — seemed to be 
to walk up to the Common again, and 
see if there were not a good breeze 
there, and an unoccupied seat some- 
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where on the Upper Mall. And this 
they did. In their search, they were 
successful, and, thanks to Park-street 
Church clock, were not much behind 
time when they came back to supper. 

No dates were fixed in the remain- 
ing conferences of the day, if I ex- 
cept an understanding, not very for- 
mally made, that, of course, they 
would write to each other daily. But 
Jasper left with a determination, per- 
fectly defined, to hire the I Street 
tenement; and hire it he did, and got 
the tenants out as soon as he could. 
Then he had the whole interior 
painted, — the doors in two colors, 
from a hint Oscar gave him. In fact, 
Oscar went up to New Altona, su- 
perintended the whole work, and did 
three-quarters of it with his own 
hands. Then Jasper went down to 
New York; had endless conferences 
with Aunt Mary, who proved an ally 
worthy of such crown of friendship 
as Orestes and Pylades won. And 
together they bought carpets, chairs, 
tables, and ether belongings. Ask 
Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Whitney to tell 
you how pretty they were, and how 
cheap they were at the same time. 
Loyal Aunt Mary! In the dog-days 
of August, she slaved round with Jas- 
per from point to point, and they fig- 
ured and cheapened and decided what 
Bertha would like best, and bought it. 
And Jasper flew back and forth to 
New Altona in second-class cars, and 
gave to New Altona its. opinions on 
broad gauge and narrow gauge, on 
vaccination and hydrophobia and 
ventilation, just as if the most im- 
portant subject in the world really 
were not, whether, in the long-run, 
American Brussels at $1.30 were not 
cheaper, though it be so narrow, than 
three-ply at 87 cents. Bysuch mutual 
and loving help was the upper tene- 
ment at the corner of I Street and 17th 
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Street. fitted and furnished by the 
time the firstof September came. In 
a general way, Bertha had been con- 
sulted by letters about these things ; 


- but nobody told her how soon her ad- 


vice was acted on when it came. 

But, on the first of September, Jas- 
per persuaded Dan L’Estrange, who 
was only too willing, to take the helm 
of “The New Altona Gazette” for a 
whole week. And Dan L’Estrange 
was sworn not to put her head to the 
wind in that time, nor in any way to 
be bumptious. He was to discuss 
domestic services, and the independ- 
ence of the judiciary, and religious 
toleration, and the other safe subjects, 
and not to launch out into those for- 
bidden themes, which, between our- 
selves, no man living understood as 
Jasper Rising—thought he did. 
Dan L’Estrange swore, and to his 


' oath he held. And once more on the 


slow wings of the express-train Jas- 


per sped to Boston. “Personal pres- 
ence runs the world,” as he had said 
two or three hundred times to Oscar, 
and perhaps seven times to the peo- 
ple of New Altona. And he found 
Bertha ten times as lovely, and as 
' gentle, and as true, and as wise, and 
as simple, and as girlish, and as wom- 
anly,— ten times all he had remem- 
bered her, and all he had dreamed of 
her; he found her ten times dearer to 
him, and that he was ten times dearer 
to her, than ever before. 

Lovely days at Nahant, with little 
picnics on the rocks, the children per- 
fectly happy. Lovely days at Cam- 
bridge, where he showed her his old 
favorites, from folios down to Elze- 
virs, in the college library, and where 
they had their picnic under trees now 
long since cut down to make room for 
suburban cottages. One lovely day 
on the shore at Nantasket. One love- 
ly day'by Charles River. One lovely 
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excursion as far as the waterfall in 
Malden. Children of the people, as 
they were all of them, they knew, 
as only the people know, how to live 
and to enjoy. And the week was one 
week more of heaven, if, as I suppose, 
heaven is all pure enjoyment, and 
faith unwavering, hope unflinching, 
and happy love. 

In such days, and in the cool even- 
ings after, which sealed them, Jas- 
per told Bertha that he had been sure 
it would be wiser for him to be ready 
whenever she was ready: so he had 
taken the house, and made ready the 
rooms. Not that he would press her, 
dear girl, not fora moment. He had 
waited, and he could wait, —seven 
years if she said so, or fourteen. He 
would never say another word, but 
that the home was waiting, and the 
door was open, whenever she chose to 
come. 

And my dear Bertha! She had 
found that the summer was all bro- 
ken. To say unsatisfactory would be 
cruel, seeing she was at home, and not 
in Germany; seeing she was happy, 
and not unhappy ; seeing her life was 
certain before her, and not a mist-- 
wreath or a dream. But she could 
settle to nothing, she could deter- 
mine on nothing, she could be 
nothing, while,— while ‘half of 
her being was there, and only the 
other half was here. Bertha permit- 
ted herself to be persuaded, and wrote 
to dear Aunt Mary and Uncle Kauf- 
mann that they might come to the 
wedding in the middle of October. 
Nobody else would be asked. It 
would be the simplest wedding that 
was ever heard of. But they must 
come. ; 

“ Busiest season of the year,” said 
Kaufmann Baum, when dear Aunt 
Mary read him the letter. “But I 
would not miss the wedding for a thou- 
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sand dollars! I liked that young fellow 
the first day I ever saw him. Mary, 
I tell you what we will give them. You 
shall go to Chickering’s, and pick them 
out a nice piano. Ah, me! do you 
remember her playing the Apollo 
here?” 

That same evening, Bertha and Jas- 
per drew up to the table with great 
forethought, much paper, two pencils, 
and Waterman’s catalogue of house- 
hold goods, as they did so often now. 
And this night they made out the or- 
der for crockery, — what was absolute- 
ly necessary tobegin upon. A pity that 
Miss Folger, who was to be made Mrs. 
Hilliard, whose carriage Oscar was at 
work upon on the hallowed and ever-to- 
be-blessed summer evening in June,— 
a pity that she should not have seen 
this list! It might have helped her in 
filling her china closet. Here it is, 
Fanchon: here itis, Annie. Copy it, 
it may be of use to you some day. 

It had been agreed between them 
that the table-service should be as sim- 
ple as possible, and as cheap as possi- 
ble, so that any money that could 
be saved should be spent, not in the 
elegancies of china, but in fine art 
more satisfactory. Jasper had sent ac- 
cordingly to Wedgewood and Benve- 
nuto for a price-list of the cheapest din- 
ner-set which they could furnish. The 
list began, “One soup-tureen, round, 
eight inches, two dollars and a half.” 
Jasper immediately checked this ; but 
Bertha stayed his hand. “Not at 
all,” said she: “all the soup we can 
eat, with Oscar’s help, can be put in 
a large covered vegetable-dish, or at 
least in two.” 

Jasper then checked, “sauce-tureen, 
one dollar and a. quarter.” “Not at 
all,” said Bertha. “You must be 
satisfied to have your sauce in a 
bowl.” , 

Jasper then checked two “ boats,” 
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thirty-séven cents each; but Bertha 
scratched out his check, and so with 
“pickle” and “salad dish.” 

“You are the most extravagant 
boy,” said she, “I ever” — 

“ Agreed to love, honor, and obey.” 

But Bertha permitted him to have 
two “plain pudding-dishes ” at fifty 
cents each, two “ vegetable-dishes” at 
fifty cents each, two “ oval, covered,” at 
one dollar, — “they will do for your 
soup,” said she,— and one “round, 
covered.” 

Then she marked a third-size “dish” 
at eighty-eight cents, and a fifth-size 
at thirty-seven. She let him have 
six dinner-plates, six breakfast-plates, 
and three soup-plates; and all these 
cost them a dollar and three-quarters. 
Then she gave him three cups and 
three saucers “ with handles.” There 
was a teapot and coffee-pot for sixty 
cents each, a sugar-bowl, cream-pot, 
and two other bowls, which came to a 
dollar and fifteen cents. The great 
extravagance of all was six plated tea- 
spoons, “ good,” as they were marked 
by Wedgewood & Co., six table-spoons, 
also “ good,” six knives, and six forks. 
These extravagances alone cost eight 
dollars and one cent. And the vari- 
ous glass ware cost four dollars. The 
mathematical reader will perceive, 
therefore, that the table outfit ofthese 
young people cost twenty-one dollars 
and eighty-six cents. At the very 
same moment, the new dining-set 
which Mr. Hilliard had sent to Miss 
Clarissa Folger, in preparation for 
their marriage, arrived at No. 571 
14th Street.. The crate was opened 
down stairs; and the butler carried 
up a few of the dishes for Miss Fol- 
ger’s inspection. “How pretty it 
is!” said she. “Mamma, see how 
pretty the dinner-set will be. Really, 
George’s taste is exquisite. That will 
do, Michael: you can take them down.” 
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This was all the fun Miss Folger 
got out of her Dresden dinner-set for 
which Mr. Hilliard had paid eleven 
hundred and fifty dollars that morn- 
ing. : 
“The very first winter,” said Ber- 
tha, “I will paint them, piece by 
piece. There must be a dentist in 
New Altona, and he shall bake my 
painting with his teeth.” 

“With his teeth!” said Jasper 

hast. 

“Child of mortality, he shall bake 
them in the little kiln in which 
he bakes molars and bicuspids. One 
has to be so scientific when one talks 
with these herren editors.” 

“You shall paint myrtles and roses 
on them.” 

“T shall paint no such thing. I 
- shall paint the Rising crest and coat- 
of-arms, as “‘The New Altona Her- 
ald’s ” office shall instruct me.” 


And where was Oscar all this sum- 
mer? 

“ Have I not told you, dear children, 
that he went to New Altona, and 
painted the rooms there, doing more 
than half the work with his own 
hands? That was the way in which 
he spent the six-days’ holiday which 
was granted to every son of Adam 
who earned his daily bread at Lowndes 
and Karrigan’s. 

“Do you want to know more? I 
will tell you, then, that, from the paint- 
shop, Oscar went into the leather- 
room; that he made himself a great 
favorite there with Mr. Cupple- 
thwaite the foreman. He always 
made himself a favorite with every- 
body. He is a favorite of mine: that 
is the reason I call him dear Oscar 
sooften. There, now, I have told you 
how Oscar Esmark spent eleven-fif- 
teenths of his conscious hours through 
all this summer, — excepting Sun- 
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-days, Sundays I suppose he went to 


church and heard Dr. Farley preach, 
or the ministers who ‘exchanged’ 
with him.” ; 

“Dear Mr. Hale, how can you be 
so provoking? You know perfectly 
well that we want to know about 
Oscar and Ruth. We do not care 
any thing about the paint-shop or the 
leather-shop, or Mr. Coppergraves.” 

“His name is not Coppergraves, dear. 
Fanchon, and never was. His name 
was Cupplethwaite, as you would 
know if you listened more carefully. 
So you really want to know about 
Oscar and Ruth? That is curious. 
You want to know if Ruth Cottam 
came to love Oscar Esmark half as 
well as he came to love her. And if, 
when she met him in the church, or 
when he came to see her at Mrs. Al- 
den’s, her heart stopped beating, and 
her brain stopped thinking, as his did, 


‘if by great good luck he saw her. 


Yes? Well, this is more important 
than the paint on Mrs. Hilliard’s car- - 
riage, or than the questions about the 
top to Mr. Stewart’s droschky. It is 
as much more important as heaven is 
than earth. For this is an infinite 
question that you ask, and it belongs 
to the eternities.” 

Let us begin at the beginning. 

The day after Ruth and Oscar 
walked up to Mrs. Sproul’s together, 
and that old cat saw him count out 
forty-two dollars to the tired girl, 
Ruth met him at the little bookstore 
as they had appointed. And then he 
told her, with no little hesitation in- 
deed, what he had to tell her, — that 
he had been asked to bring her to 
lunch at Dr. Withers’s, and had said he 
would ask her to come. Ruth was 
frightened, but not so much taken 
aback as she would have been, had not 
her life been so very simple. Indeed, 
had it not been for “The Ladies’ 
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Monitor,” and some .other trash of 
that sort of which she had, alas! read 
too much, I am not sure that she 
would have been frightened at all. 
If dear old Parson Merwin at Mani- 
towoc had known that there was a Nor- 
wegian girl who had just come to 
town, who wanted a home, he would 
have sent to her to come round to the 
parsonage in a minute ; and she would 
have gone as soon as she was sent for. 
And Ruth would have regarded this 
invitation to lunch as just as simple 
as Parson Merwin’s message, had she 
not read some stories about New-York 
life, and its etiquette, and its gran- 
deurs, in the journals I have alluded 
to. The truth was, that the writers 
of these stories knew less of what they 
were writing. of than Ruth Cottam 
did ; but nobody had told her this, and 
it was no fault of hers that she did 
not know. 

So Ruth did look at her walking- 
dress, and said frankly to Oscar, “I 
am hardly dressed to go visiting.” 
But she added with athorough good 
- humor, “if they wanted my clothes, 
they should have sent for them,” 
and asked Oscar anxiously if he should 
only go with her, or if he could stay 
through the entertainment, which, to 
‘ both of them, loomed up as something 
rather awful. 

Could he stay? Had he not lain 
awake an hour, blessing the provi- 
dence which gave him this certainty of 
sitting with her at the same table? He 
had told Mr. Lowndes that he should 
like to have “leave ” for the afternoon. 
They would have granted Oscar any 
thing in that house, and “leave” 
was something that Oscar had never 
asked before. Time was none too 
long; and he and Bertha went to the 
appointment at Dr. Withers’s. 

And a pretty thing it was to see 
Annie Withers and Ruth Cottam to- 
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gether, —the simplicity of admirable 
training, of great familiarity with so- 
ciety, and. constant intercourse with 
men and women, coming side by side 
with the simplicity of the prairie, the 
log-cabin, and the lonelyisland. Annie 
Withers could see at a glance how 
pretty Ruth was, and Ruth saw at a 
glance how gentle and tender Annie 
Withers was. Annie Withers was 
perhaps six years older than Ruth in 
years: she was a thousand years older 
in experience. She had ten thousand 
ways therefore to make her feel at ease 
and at home. She met her far more 
than half-way in entering into ac- 
quaintanceship. She drew her out, 
even to tell her experiences of travel 
and of lonely city life ; and in half an 
hour Annie told Ruth that she had 
thus been learning things about New 
York and its ways, which twenty 
years had never unfolded to her before. 
Without the ‘least insincerity or flat- 
tery she made this stagnger see that 
there were points in which experience 
had given to her, in all her strange- 
ness, the advantage; and her sym- 
pathy was so tender, that Ruth knew 
that they were friends. 

And DreWithers, with that quick, 
nervous, penetrating way of his — he 
was watching Ruth while he talked 
with Oscar, and again taking the 
measure of the young man, and form- 
ing his judgment of the girl. Dr. 
Withers at five and fifty was a good 
deal younger than he had been at five 
and twenty. Such is one of the 
pieces of good fortune of immortal be- 
ings; and so it was, that with all that 
rare wealth of observation and expe- 
rience, remembering what half the 
noblest men of his time had said to 
him personally, and remembering, as 
well, what the other half had written, 
Dr. Withers was, all the same, on a 
level in years, in quickness, in power 
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to enjoy, with Oscar; entered into his 
eagerness and anxiety, and learned 
from him, while he cautioned and ad- 
vised him. And so was it, that with 
him, too, Oscar came very readily to 
be at ease and at home. This di- 
vision of talk lasted for half an hour. 
Then, as they loitered at table, the 
doctor interrupted Annie bluntly, and 
said to Ruth that she must listen to 
him, made her laugh heartily at a droll 
story he told them all; and from that 
moment all four were at ease with 
each other. And so, in alittle, it came 
perfectly easy for all four to discuss 
plans and prospects, to propose this, 
to suggest that, as if they had known 
each other for years. 

Of all which the result was, that 
Ruth did go to Mrs. Alden’s for a day 
or two, as Annie Withers had sug- 
gested the night before, till she could 
honorably adjust her engagements 
with. Schmidt and Pusgrabber, — a 
duty which a visit from Dr. Withers 
decidedly simplified. But, within a 
very few days, Mrs. Merriam, a lady 
who kept a pretty family school for 
twelve girls in Brooklyn came over to 
see Ruth, talked with her—oh,awhole 
afternoon she talked with her — about 
teaching and books and schools in log- 
cabins, and then proposed to Ruth 
that she should go home with her and 
see how she would like to be pupil and 
teacher together, — to teach the little 
girls and learn with the bigger girls. 
Would she like it? Poor Ruth was 
wholly upset. The big tears came 
pouring out from her bigeyes. It was 
the kingdom of heaven for her; yes, 
this was the kingdom of heaven again. 
Faith unswerving, hope unfaltering, 
and happy love, make that house also 
a place where the kingdom has come. 

Nor was there bar nor ban there; 
but Mr. Esmark could come to see 
Miss Cottam when he would. 
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Oscar made his home also on the 
Brooklyn side, and he did not fail to 
use this privilege. Summer was upon 
them. All the pupils, except two 
from the West-India Islands, went 
home. Ruth could not see why they 
left a place so wonderful in its chan- 
ging beauty as Brooklyn Heights. 
For herself, she was at rest for the 
first time for many long weeks, and 
she was under the care of a loyal 
Christian woman. Ah, it was long 
since poor Ruth had known what it 
was to havea mother. The West-In- 
dians, and this prairie-girl, and Mrs. 
Merriam made a strange company, — 
none the less charming because it was 
strange. In this company, on many 
a summer evening as they sat watch- 
ing the sunset beyond the water, and 
on many a Sunday as they tried the 
various resources of a great city, Os- 
car was made welcome. 

Thirteen-fifteenths of his waking 
time were given to Lowndes and Kar- 
rigan, and tothe journeys-which took 
him to their shop and back again. 
He did not dare to acknowledge, 
even to himself, that he longed 
to spend the remaining two-fif- 
teenths at Mrs. Merriam’s. But 
she was good, she was as young as 
ever, and she welcomed him always 
when he came. She made him use- 
ful to herself; and in ten thousand 
ways she did for Oscar what Jasper 
never could have done, nor any other 
man. And Oscar—passionateas ever 
in his love for Jasper, eager to execute 
any commission which he received 
from New Altona, delighted, when he 
had that chance, to go to that New 
Sybaris, and paint nightly Bertha’s 
new honie—still did not find the sum- 
mer lonely or long. There were four 
weeks when Mrs. Merriam took all 
the girls with her to her father’s home 
in a farmhouse on the coast of Maine; 
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which weeks Oscar found intermina- 
ble. For the rest, the months were 
very short, and he was very happy. 
When “the girls” did come back 
' from Maine, at last, Oscar opened his 
heart to Mrs. Merriam. He did not 
call them “the girls ;” but there is a 
tradition that Josephine Morland, 
that black-eyed, dashing chit from Ja- 
maica, did say, “we four girls,” when 
she was describing their sail through 
Merry Meeting Bay; and that she 
justified the count by declaring that 
Mrs. Merriam was the youngest of 
the four. Oscar opened his heart to 
Mrs. Merriam. He talked to her as 
one might wish all boys would talk to 
their mothers; and she talked to him 
as it might be wished all mothers 
would talk to their boys. He told her 
how he had missed her through the 
four weeks; and he told her that. to 
have Ruth away was wretchedness 
itself. He had fared very well, he said, 


before the day when Ruth came into 
the sliop, though he thought of her ev- 
ery day, and prayed forher every night, 


long before that time. But to be with 
her as he was with herhere, and then to 
have her go away, and to be terrified 
with thinking that some one man of the 
thousands whom she might see in trav- 
elling (seeing, of course, that she was 
the loveliest creature in the world) 
might want to take her for his own, 
and might take her for his own, — this 
to Oscar seemed most terrible. “ Now 
tell me, my dear Mrs. Merriam, what 
I may do: what bave I any right to 
do? Iam nothing but an apprentice 
in acarriage-shop. I am well forward; 
T am earning now twelve dollars every 
week; and in the bank I have got 
something. Still I do not lie to my- 
self, Mrs. Merriam. Iam only an ap- 
prentice; and it will be two years be- 
fore my contract with the firm is up, 
‘and before I am free of the world: so, if 
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I were mad enough to think dear Ruth 
would care about me one speck more 
than about anybody else she was kind 
to, do you think I have any right to 
tell her that I love her with all my 
heart and soul, and to ask her to give 
me a chance to show her that I do?” 

To show her, indeed! Dear Mrs. 
Merriam had had such confidences be- 
fore now. She kept her countenance 
bravely. But, if Oscar had not been 
showing this to Ruth every hour since 
the day Ruth first came to this house, 
then nothing was ever shown by man 
to woman. Dear Mrs. Merriam, sbe 
did not laugh. She spoke to him as 
his mother might have done. 

“ Dear boy, do not mix up ten dol- 
lars a week, or ten thousand dollars a 
week, with what is priceless. What 
you offer Ruth is the priceless love of: 
a man’s heart; and money has noth- 
ing to do with that. It is for her to 
say whether she will take it; and will 
give you in return the only return 
which can be given. For the rest, 
you are not old enough to marry her; 
and she is not old enough to marry 
you.’ If she is not willing to wait 
till you are old enough, she is not 
worthy of you. If you are not will- 
ing to wait, you are not worthy of 
her. If she is not willing to marry 
@ journeyman carriage-builder whom 
she loves, she is not worth the hav- 
ing; and, in that case, you would be 
lucky if she said, No. If she does 
love you enough to wait till you can 
make a home for her, and then you 
are ever mean enough to forget that 
confidence of hers,— why, you are 
not the Oscar I take you for.” 

“Then I am to tell her ” — 

“You are to tell her the truth, — 
the only thing that is ever worth the 
telling.” 


The introduction here of this little 
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interlude between Mrs. Merriam and 
Oscar must be pardoned by the 
reader. I know, only too well, that 
the history of this summer, whether 
for Oscar or for Ruth, for Bertha or 
for Jasper, cannot here be written. 
This story has now been told, if we 
are to bind ourselves by the promise 
in its second chaptet; for Jasper 
and Bertha henceforth are to rise on 
one wave when their fortune takes 
them up: they are to sink in one 
gulf when the ship that bears them 
lurches down. The courses and the 
currents of life have at last brought 
them together, bound them together 
by the indissoluble tie, and with that 
bond this story is done. 


October came at last. Even the 


kettle on the Kitchen-fire, though 
it be filled with the coldest of water, 
and watched, though it be, by a sur- 
rounding circle of ten children eager 


for breakfast, — even this kettle, of 
all kettles, at last consents to boil. 
And, in like manner for Jasper, this 
summer, longest of all summers which 
ever ground by since the world hung 
on its axes, or moved in its orbit; a 
summer in which from day to day he 
flashed or thundered or beamed, or 
distilled in dew, upon the publics of 
New Altona, of Belleville, or of Flirt- 
town,—even this summer, longest 
of all conceivable summers, at last 
ground by. The paint was dry and 
hard at the corner of I Street and 
_ 17th Street; the little store of earth- 

en-ware was clean on the shelves; 
the stove was shining in its unused 
glory ; the white window-shades, spot- 
less, hung upon machinery, which, 
for the moment, would do what. it 
was meant to do. Jasper confided 
to Mrs. Cordelier, his nearest friend 
in New Altona, that, if all went well, 
they should arrive on the evening 
of the 13th; and she pledged her- 
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self that the kettle should be on the 
stove, and the German girl in attend- 
ance, when the two arrived. And- 
Jasper once more left the “New 
Altona Gazette” in the charge of his 
lieutenant pro tem. Congress had 
adjourned at last, and there was no 
fear of vetoes. And Jasper took the 
affirmation of the substitute, that he 
would not commit the paper to free- 
trade, or Spiritualism, or any other 
heresy ; that it should not say “ com- 
mence” for “begin,” nor “in our 
midst” for “among us,” nor “we 
nibbed our pen,” nor “we laughed in 
our sleeve.” And, thus guarded, he 
started on the last lonely journey of 
his life. Once more two minutes to 
the mile seemed slow. But once 
more gib-keys held to their places, 
water volatilized at’a temperature of 
212° of Fahrenheit, as it always had 
done since Tubal-Cain put kettle 
upon fire. Once more the driving- 
wheels flew round as the expanding 
steam compelled them; and so once 
more, in face of Jasper’s impatience, 
neither helped by it nor hindered, he 
arrived at the American House in 
Boston, at five in the afternoon, and 
was at Mr. Schwarz’s before half-past 
five. . 
And the next evening, in the 
little German church which Mrs. 
Schwarz loved because it seemed to 
her a little like Lauenburg, Jasper 
and Bertha, Oscar and Ruth, Mr. 
and Mrs. Schwarz, Aunt Mary and 
Uncle Kaufmann stood in the little 
chancel; and Mr. Fleischhauer mar- 
ried them in the dear old service of 
the dear old church. Jasper put a” 
ring on Bertha’s finger, and she put 
aring on his. Jasper made his re- 
sponses in German; and his memory 
ran back on the instant to the hot 
afternoon when he talked such bad 
college German to her in the train. 
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And Bertha felt as if she and Jasper 
and the minister were the only three 
- people in the world. 


CONCLUSION, 


No. The story is not quite done. 
The party all went back to the little 
half-house, and there was a merry 
evening there; for Jasper and Ber- 
tha were not to take up their line of 
march until morning. Of Jasper’s 
friends, Haliburton and Gilman were 
the only two there. Both of them 
had.come from far away to be brides- 
men at the wedding; and both of 
them were already far gone in a loyal 
enthusiasm for Bertha, whom they 
had never seen till that day, which 
binds them and her together to this 
hour. Of bridesthaids Ruth Cottam 
was one, pretty, shy, and very happy ; 
Bertha’s sister was one; and the 
grown-up cousin who came with Aunt 
Mary was one. A réal fatherland 
frolic was it all. Uncle Kaufmann led 
the revels, made the speeches, sang 
the songs, kept every one on the alert, 
and would not permit even Mrs. 
Schwarz to be sad at the prospect of 
Bertha’s departure. 

.Only Oscar, of the whole party, 
seemed ill at ease, and any thing but 
himself. 

And what was the matter with Os- 
car? He had been escort for Ruth 
on her journey to Boston. For three 
days, he had been at Mr. Schwarz’s 
house almost every minute, and had 
seemed the gayest of the gay. Ruth 


had not been unkind to him. If any 


“two people in the world understood 
each other, and were true to each other, 
it was this boy and this girl. Oscar 
had been all right till he came round 
with the carriages that were to take 
them to the church. Then, in an in- 


stant, Ruth saw that something was 


amiss. But she would not ask, and 
she hoped no one else would notice 
it. Perhaps no one did notice, while 
the party were filling the carriages, 
while they were at church, and as 
the merry company was crowding the 
little rooms. But then Jasper no- 
ticed, and Bertha noticed, that Oscar 
was not at ease. He showed it in 
forty ways; and Bertha and Jasper 
and Ruth all knew him too well, nay, 
loved him too well, not to be conscious 
that something had happened. 

In the midst of a round of laughter 
which Kaufmann Baum had started 
by one of his droll German songs, Jas- 
per passed into the little passage-way, 
and beckoned to Oscar, who, unlike 
himself, was standing in a corner, 
speaking to no one. Oscar caught 
the sign in amoment, and slid out of 
the room. 

“ Come up with me, Oscar: we can 
talk up stairs.” And the young men 
ran up together into a little dressing- 
room, hardly bigger than a closet, 
where the gentlemen had left their 
hats and coats. 

“ What is the matter, Oscar? ” 

“ Read this letter. No! — not read 
it now. Let me tell you first. I am 
all surprised.” 

And, when he was surprised, Os- 
car’s English always showed marks 
of his discomposure. When he was 
quite at ease now, it was only marked 
by a slight accent. But with Jasper, 
of course, he could talk in his most 
familiar dialect. 

“Tf I once thought, dear master, 
it was any thing, I should have writ- 
ten to you. You know I should write 
if [thought. But Inot thought. I 
write my letter tothe man; and I for- 
get the man, I forget the letter ! ” 

“What letter, dear boy? What 
man ?” 

“Oh, yes! Let me tell! Last week, 
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only last week, Monday, you know, 
* Miss Ruth, — dear Miss Ruth! is she 
not just lovely this evening ? — yes, 
dear Miss Ruth give me two books, 
you know, ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ for 
me carry back to Mercantile Library 
when I go up townnextday. I must 
tell you. Yes, well, two books, I tell 
you; and she saw it rained when she 
came to door with me, — dear girl, 
she always comes to the door with me, 
— and, when she saw it rain, she ran 
back into dining-room, and brought 
out paper: this paper”—and Jas- 
per produced a bit of an “ Evening 
Post” — “was part of it; and she 
wrapped up the books and gave all to 
me.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Jasper, not quite 
impatiently, but wishing he were with 
the revellers down stairs. 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” said the boy. 
“T quick as ever I can, dear master: I 
must tell you all. I bid good-by; I 
took books; I go to Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leave them; and then of 
course, you know, I keep the paper, 
because dear Miss Ruth gave him to 
me. I would not, you know I would 
not, throw away what she gave to 
me.” 

“No,” said Jasper, “I suppose 
not.” He was thinking on a little 
museum he had at home, of waifs and 
strays from Bertha. 

“No, no! I no such fool as that. I 
keep the paper here ;” and he pointed 
to his breast-pocket. “I go to shop, 
go to work; come twelve o’clock, I eat 
my lunch, I read the paper; come one 
(clock, I-fold up the paper, and on 
other page —see here! See what I 
read ! ” 

And he held the folded paper to 
Jasper, who was interested by this 
time, and who read with some little 
difficulty in the dimly lighted room 

' this advertisement : — 
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ORWAY. — Will the representatives of Mi- 

chael Esmuck, late of Stavanger, Norway, 

communicate with Williams and Rothe, attorneys 
at law, 2904 Madison Street, Chicago. 


“Yes,” said Jasper, “and you 
wrote?” 

“Yes, I wrote. I lenghed ; but I 
wrote. I thought some old bill my 
father owed for clothes, for rent, for 
something: I glad to pay. I no mean 
to have my father’s ghost owe any 
man.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T said my father’s name was Mi- 
chael Esmark, not Esmuck; that he 
was from Stavanger in Norway; and 
that no man named Esmuck ever lived 
in Stavanger, or in Norway. Then I 
said, if he owed any money, I would 
pay it. ‘Send your bill,’ I said.” 

“But you should not say that,” 
said Jasper. “You'll have half the 
Jews in Illinois after you with bills.” 

“Time enough when they come,” 
said Oscar. “No come now. This 
what come, —come to Lowndes and 
Karrigan: ‘Mr. Oscar Esmark’ (I 
teach them how to spell), ‘care of 
Lowndes and Karrigan;’ and Mr. 
Karrigan has forwarded him to me.” 
And the eager boy pushed the attor- 
neys’ letter into Jasper’s hand. 

It was a well-written lawyer’s let- 
ter, as anybody who remembers Wil- 
liams and Rothe will understand. It 
began by explaining to Mr. Esmark, 
that the firm knew his name very 
well, having been looking for him 
for years, or for some one who bore 
the same surname. It had only been 
by an oversight in the office of “The 
Evening Post,” that this name had 
been printed Esmuck,—an oversight 
which, as he would find, had already 
been corrected; and a copy of the Es- 
mark advertisement was here wafered 
on the letter. 

It went on to explain what reasons 
the firm had for seeking for Michael 
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Esmark. It appeared from. the 
records of registry of Cook County, 
that Michael Esmark had been at 
one time the purchaser of twenty 
acres, bejng one-eighth of a quarter 
section, in Cleaverville in that coun- 
ty; and these records did not show 
that he had ever sold any part of the 
same. He appeared to have paid one 
tax on the property; but, after that 
time, no trace of him or of his claim to 
it had been found. It was probable 
that he had sold it. If so, could Mr. 
Oscar Esmark inform Messrs. Williams 
and Rothe to whom he had sold it? 
If he had not sold it, would Mr. Oscar 
Esmark state what his intentions 
were regarding the property? For 
non-payment of taxes, one and anoth- 
er bit of it had been sold from time 
to time, and were now held by the 
purchasers under those sales; but, 
as Mr. Oscar Esmark was doubtless 
aware, no title would hold under such 
purchases against the title of a minor 
who had not been properly advised 
of the tax or other lien on the estate. 
If Mr. Oscar Esmark desired to re- 
cover these parcels, as Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Rothe supposed he would, 
in view of the present value of the 
property, they would be happy to 
communicate with him further. In 
any event, indeed, they would be hap- 
py to communicate with him; for the 
non-use of so large a tract immedi- 
ately adjoining the city of Chicago — 
practically a part of it, indeed, as it 
would soon be really on the change of 
the city lines — was a serious incon- 
venience and injury to property-holders 
in the southern part of that city, 
many of whom were represented by 
Messrs. Williams and Rothe. At the 
instance of these property-holders, 
Messrs. Williams and Rothe had 
put the advertisements in the pa- 
pers; one of which had fortunately 
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attracted the attention of Mr. Oscar 
Esmark. 

This was the substance of the 
letter. 

“ Do you remember?” said Oscar. 

“Of course, I remember,” said 
Jasper. “They are the swamp-lands 
I wrote about to those men at Michi- 
gan City. There was no attorney in 
what is now Chicago, then. And 
you, my boy, own twenty acres of 
land in Southern Chicago. Why, 
there is many a prince in Germany 
who is not so fortunate. These law- 
yers are good fellows too.” 

“You see,” said Oscar, “I get the 
letter just now, — just as I come from 
American House with carriage. I 
would not speak then. Dear mas- 
ter, it is yours, —it is allyours. You 
say, ‘la prince.’ I say, ‘dear Miss 
Bertha a princess.’ ” 

“ Yes, my dear boy, dear Miss Ber- 
tha is a princess; but she is not a 
princess who shall wear borrowed 
feathers. The Princess of Cleaver- 
ville is @ princess who has just now 
one white rosebud in her hair, — the 
same who gave to my Oscar the tal- 
isman which makes him a rich man. 
Oscar, dear boy, to-night’s service has 
made us nearer than ever. Nothing 
could part us before ; nothing can part 
us now. But from this night, Oscar, 
you will have to show whether a man 
of fortune—a man with a hundred 
thousand dollars to throw away — 
can live as pure, honest, and as 
true as he has lived when he painted 
carriages, or filed on axles. I trust 
you, Oscar, I trust you, soon to be 
tempted by prosperity. But perhaps 
your hardest times are yet to come.” 

“No,” said Oscar, “nothing is hard 
tome now. As I left the church to- 
night with dear Ruth, —I not call 
her Miss Ruth to her again,—I 
asked her —if I would be brave and 
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honest and true for two years, five “And have you not told her 
years, seven years, like Jacob— if that you have come into your for- 
she would let me call her mine. tune ? ” 

“And she said to me, ‘I am “Dear master, the fortune is all 
wholly yours now.’ ” yours.” 


(The End.) 


The New-York Positivists. 





THE NEW-YORK POSITIVISTS. 


BY ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 


[We publish with pleasure this account of a loyal effort on the part of the Positivists of New 
York to show the practical and really positive side of the philosophy which they hold. The paper 
really covers wider ground than its title implies, and will interest all our readers in the illustrations 
which it gives of the best hopes of the Positive Philosophy all over the world. 

Most of the readers of “‘ OLD AND NEW ” are so completely wonted to those religious instructions 
which teach men to live for others, and not for themselves, that they will ask with amazement if the 
censure here passed upon “egoism” is not more than eighteen centuries ‘old, and why the word 
* altruism ” promises more for humanity than the “ love ” of Jesus Christ, or the “ charity ” of St. Paul. 
And, when they find,the author expressing regret that it is hard to arouse audiences to interest in 
“altruism,” they will be apt tosay, that it is always harder to enlist interest in a cause where there is 
no personal leader than where there is one; and that the great leader of the Christian Church — 
where he is truly known, and his work truly comprehended — quickens just the hate of “‘ egoism,” and 
the eagerness for “ altruism,’”” which the Positive Philosophy inculcates. They would even say, 
indeed, that he is now leading the Positive Philosophy itself in all that it is doing in this line. 

But such readers should remember how many men and women there are, less fortunate than them- 

' selves, who have always been taught that Christianity is the religion of a stern and even cruel 
God. They must remember that those men and women have been taught, also, that the first duty of 
man is to seek: his own separate salvation with even selfish persistency. They must remember that 
the theology of a large part of Christendom which thus debases God, and separates man from his fel- 
lows, has at last even brought the names of “ Christian ” and “Christianity ” into contempt among 
those who have never taken their Christian training at first-hand from the Gospels. If they will re- 
member this, they will not look with surprise, and they will look with interest, upon the loyal struggle 
by which men and women who have thus been divorced from the church of Christ, are seeking to do 
his work, and preach his glad tidings in other ways.— Ep. OLD AND NEW.] 


Now and then, in society or in 
print, we meet with some allusion to 
the Positivists, — generally in terms 
of disapproval or doubt. If we ask, 
Who are the Positivists? and what 
is this faith of theirs which you con- 
demn? we do not receive a satis- 
factory reply. Most people declare 
that it is not possible to understand 
what they believe: they are atheists, 
who deny the existence of God, of 
supernatural beings, of the soul, and 
immortality ; yet they have a faith, 
which they call the “ Religion of Hu- 
manity,” and they are scientific soci- 


ologists, whose life-long study is the 
improvement of mankind, but whose 
ideas are so visionary, whose plans so 
Utopian, that they can never be 
realized. 

Others assure us that Positivism 
can only be understood by educated 
and scientific men, — those who are 
capable of severe intellectual studies, 
of tedious and minute investigations, 
and of metaphysical arguments and 
deductions ; that the vast majority of 
men, and perhaps all women, will be 
quite unable to comprehend and make 
practical use of this philosophy and 
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religion. But we know that in France 
and England the Positivist societies 
consist of journalists and other edu- 
eated men, of artisans, clerks, and 
laborers, with their wives and chil- 
dren; while men of science are the 
leaders and teachers. 

Those who embrace Positivism in 
New York are as yet very few in 
number, and indeed avow themselves 
but students; being anxious to fully 
understand, and intelligently accept, 
.the “ Religion of Humanity” before 
attempting to teach it to others. 
Although they do not seek to prosely- 
tize, or make converts, they give a po- 
lite welcome to any intelligent person 
who may be introduced to their meet- 
ings, and speak freely before these 
strangers of their peculiar belief. 
They are also willing, on suitable oc- 
casions, to answer questions, and ex- 
plain why and how they differ from 
those who teach and believe the Chris- 
tian religion. Such explanations are 
necessary when some of these gentle- 
men are speaking; for they incul- 
cate doctrines of social order, brotherly 
love, and the elevation of mankind by 
the universal practice of morality, with 
such evident faith and earnestness, 
that we seem listening to one of those 
pure-minded divines whose holiness 
and zeal. built up and extended the 
gospel of Christ. The most percep- 
tible difference is, that we hear no 
mention of God, Jesus Christ, the 
soul, or a future state after death. 

However, there are so many and 
such important points of contrast be- 
tween the Christian religion and this 
new faith, that we need not only to 
read the works of Auguste Comte, 
its founder, but also to attend the 
meetings regularly, and listen to the 
addresses and discussions, without 
prejudice or passion, before we are 
competent to judge. 


Although the Positivist society of 
New York is so small, we find there 
men of scientific and intellectual cul- 
ture, of the law and of medicine, edi- 
tors, authors, artists, teachers, the 
man who works hard at his business, 
and the man of wealth and leisure, 
with a small number of ladies. A 
series of interesting lectures on the 
Positive Philosophy, Polity, and Re- 
ligion, have been given nearly every 
winter for some few years, and many 
remarkable hypotheses and facts con- 
cerning the relations of the universe 
to man, and of man to the universe, 
presented for our consideration. 

They tell us that the researches of 
scientific men who devote their life- 
time to close investigation and obser- 
vation have, failed to show us any 
higher intelligence in the material 
world than the. intelligence of man, 
or any higher governing power than 
the law and order of nature. They 
say, that since the life of man is com- 
paratively short, and his powers lim- 
ited, it is best that he should not 
waste time in vague speculations upon 
what may be his condition here- 
after, but endeavor to make the most 
and best use of this life which he now 
has, while he has it. He is here, on 
this planet which he calls the earth ; 
his life here involves certain duties, 
which, naturally and fully performed, 
will insure to himself and his fellow- 
men a large amount of happiness, but, 
neglected and wrongly understood, 
will involve him in grief and wretch- 
edness. 

To believe that life here is neces- 
sarily miserable, at least for the ma- 
jority, and that an endless future of 
happiness will be our compensation 
hereafter, causes most men to. neg- 
lect the duties which belong to us now, 
to be careless about ‘getting and giv- 
ing justice, to refrain from exerting 
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man’s natural powers to the fullest 
extent, and especially to inculcate 
individual selfishness, because each is 
taught to seek “his own” salvation, 
which he is assured can be attained 
through his own efforts (by the bless- 
ing of God) without necessarily 
affecting the salvation of others. He 
also wastes much of his limited and 
valuable time in subjective illusions 
that have no basis in fact, or in the 
world about us, but appear, to one who 
studies the history of mankind, to be 
the results of purely mental impres- 
sions received by our earliest ances- 
tors, who, knowing nothing of the 
laws of nature, imagined that all 
which they did not understand was 
caused by supernatural beings. 

The true Positivist does not trouble 
himself with causes, but endeavors to 
understand effects. How man came 
to be an inhabitant of this earth is 
not important; but what man is, and 
what he is to do while he lives, are 
very important questions. 

Having resolved to remain entirely 
uninfluenced by imagination or met- 
aphysical speculation, and rely only 
upon observation and proved facts for 
his philosophy of life, the Positivist — 
basing his study of sociology upon 
investigation of those sciences which 
explain all that we know about the 
material universe, especially our own 
world, anfl the various forms of life 
inhabiting it — arrives at the funda- 
mental principle, that social phenom- 
ena are the inevitable result of nat- 
ural Jaws. Since natural laws oper- 
ate always after an unalterable and 
fixed method, he finds, that, by their 
government, we have social order, and, 
through their continuous movement 
(or constantly recurring operation), we 
have social progress; thus uniting 
and causing to work in harmony 
two principles, that, when placed 
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in opposition, cause social chaos and 
ruin. 

Through the study of the natural, 
unalterable laws of social order and 
progress, the Positivist learns that 


man at his birth finds himself a social 


being, —one of alittle family, who have 
duties toward him while he has duties 
toward them. And since this little 
family helps with a vast number of 
similar families to make up the great 
circle of humanity, —each and all with 
reciprocal and definite duties towards 
each other and the whole, — it follows 
that any individual who wilfully or 
ignorantly neglects any of his duties, 
or exacts from others more than his 
share of their duties towards him, 
subverts the order of nature, and dis- 
turbs social economy. “ Every indi- 
vidual, man or animal, accustomed to 
live for self alone, is condemned to a 
miserable alternation of ignoble tor- 
por or feverish activity. Even per- 
sonal happiness and merit, therefore, 
depend on the predominance of 
the sympathetic instincts. Progress 
towards such a moral condition should 
be the object of every living being. 
To live for others is thus the natural 
conclusion of all positive morality. .. . 
Dispositions influenced by the purely 
egotistic impulses, we call popularly 
‘bad,’ and apply the term ‘ good’ to 
those in which altruism (living for 
others and in others) predominates. 
But the number of these extreme 
types of either tendency is. compara- 
tively small: the majority of charac- 
ters in all races are alternately gov- 
erned by either class of sentiment, and 
oscillate between the two. ... Al- 
though it is the constitution of the 
emotional region which principally de- 
termines the type of a character, its 
development depends greatly on the 
influences exerted by the intellectual , 
and other faculties.” 
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Man, therefore, is born an individ- 
ual with social relations and instincts. 
Out of each of these relations grow cer- 
tain duties which cannot be changed, 
and the neglect of which brings a pen- 


alty. The male portion of mankind. 


holds one or more relative positions, 
as son, brother, husband, father, and, 
towards society, various other positions. 
The female portion of mankind holds 
such relative positions as daughter, 
sister, wife, mother, with other rela- 
tions to society. If it were possible to 
continue the reproduction of the human 
race without involving the necessity 
of family relations, —and. therefore 
possible to do away with our personal 
and social instincts and emotions, 
while still retaining the intellectual 
faculties, — our moral nature would 
soon cease to exist, as there could be 
no possible use for its action and laws. 
If, then, reason taught us to live for 
others, our charity would be vague 
and almost useless, since it would be 
exaggerated by a theory which had 
no law of reality to guide it. 
Apparently, the strongest instinct 
of human nature is that which leads 
two individuals of either sex to unite 
themselves in so perfect and intimate 
a union, that the two natures almost 
act as one. This, according to the 
Positivist, is the true social unit, — 
the elementary couple constituting 
the basis of the family, as the family 
constitutes the basis of society ; for, 
whatever the actual state of the mar- 
riage institution now is, mankind are 
found to agree in their conception of 
the ideal or true marriage, — that two 
individuals shall so harmonize as to 
act like one, and thus become in their 
relations towards others of their 
family, and humanity in general, a 
social unit. All theories of individual 
-and even of equal rights, all modes of 
life which make the interests of one 
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individual opposed to the interests of 
another individual, all occupations 
that interfere with the duties of those 
family and social relations belonging 
to any individual, are subversive of 
social order and progress, and provoca- 
tive of anarchy and chaos. 

The Positivist seeks to avoid this 
confusion and ruin by ascertaining 
the individual and relative position 
of every living creature, including 
mankind, and the natural laws which 
govern his existence, in order that 
each shall live a full and happy life, 
accomplishing all of which he is capa- 
ble. In the brief limits of this arti- 
cle it is not possible to give even a 
general view of the various extended 
fields of science, politics, labor, ss- 
thetics, philosophy, psychology, and 
morality, into which these investiga- 
tions lead-him; but we may have 
space to consider one of his frequent- 
ly repeated statements, —that “the 
position of woman will be greatly im- 
proved when Positivism shall be gen- 
erally understood and accepted.” 
Many will not believe this, when he 
asserts, “ The invariable spirit of the 
marriage institution. . . consists in 
a natural subordination of woman;” 
but he explains, as follows: “In all 
kinds of force, whether physical, in- 
tellectual, or practical, it is certain 
that man surpasses woman, in ac- 
cordance with a general law which 
prevails throughout the animal king- 
dom. Now, practical life is necessa- 
rily governed by force‘rather than by 
affection, because it requires unremit- 
ting and laborious activity. . . . Life 
is surrounded with difficulties, which 
it needs all our thoughts and energies 
to avoid: therefore man takes the 
command, notwithstanding his inferi- 
ority in goodness. . . . Force is natu- 
rally supreme; and all that women 
can do is to modify it by affection. 
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... Power must belong to the 
strongest, not to the... most de- 
serving. With all their efforts, women 
can never do more than modify the 
harshness with which men exercise 
their authority. And men submit 
more readily to this modifying influ- 
ence; from feeling, that, in the high- 


est attributes of humanity; women are 


their superiors.” 
- Therefore, when a daughter is born 
‘into a Positivist family, she is edu- 
cated from the first as a child-woman, 
‘whose duties and enjoyment of life 
will be those peculiar to her sex. Her 
physical nature is developed by the 
most tender care and sustenance, to 
meet the strain which will afterward 
come upon its reproductive and nutri- 
tive organs. Her moral nature is cul- 
tivated to the highest point of excel- 
lence; and she is taught to use it 
effectively by encouraging the full 
exercise of that delicate tact and fine 
sophistry which she inherits from her 
mother. Her affections are allowed 
free exercise, and trained to expend 
themselves chiefly on creatures more 
tender and helpless than herself. Her 
activity of mind and body is used in 
plans and deeds for the family good ; 
and her intellect is freely supplied 
with all the pabulum it craves, but 
never forced nor stimulated. 

Being left in apparent freedom, 
leading a natural life, she passes a 
happy childhood, and comes to the 
pensive, dreamy age of maidenhood, 
pure and perfect as a flower. She is 
now not put to work, other than the 
light home occupations in which she 
has always assisted her mother. To 
‘earn money would be the worst possi- 
ble use to make of this finely-organ- 
ized, highly-trained being. She is to 
become the mother of “fair women 
and brave men :” so now, before she 
enters upon this exacting and respon- 
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sible labor, let her’enjoy to its ut- 
most the romance of youth, and so 
develop her womanly nature that she 
‘becomes an actual embodiment of 
love, compelling the adoration of 
man. ; 

Since she is a Positivist, she makes 
a natural choice of her life-mate, her 
alter ego; and together they form 
a true social unit. For the husband 
by his force battles with the material 
world, and, having won ‘a little king- 
dom, governs it by force of power; 
and the wife goVerns him by love. 
For now she may exercise that pity- 
ing charity, and those kind little -per- * 
sonal offices prompted by affection, 
which serve to temper the hardness 
he has learned from struggle with the 
world. Her life of self-sacrifice causes 
him to doubt the true wisdom of 
those selfish maxims taught by the 
cold-blooded intellect ; her tenderness 
moderates in him the spirit of re- 
venge, and obliges him to be just even 
to his enemies. Her fondness for so- 
cial life, and his desire to gratify her, 
causes this little family to join with 
other families in the interchange of 
social kindness and enjoyments; and 
the exampl> of this happy family is 
wonderfully potent in helping on the 
progress of humanity. 

When this Positivist becomes a 
mother, she personally cares for her 
children; herself trains them in hab- 
its of order, and subjection to natural 
laws, knowing well that only by per- 
fect obedience can they attain per- 
fect freedom. She superintends their 
education herself; finds out the natu- 
ral bias or talent of each; and places 
them under suitable teachers, that no 
effort may be misdirected, no time 
lost, by the child in entering upon 
his natural life-work, and fulfilling all 
his duties as they come upon him. 

Truly here is a “sphere for. 
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woman,” with work enough in it. 
The brightest and bravest may well 
shrink from the onerous responsibility 
and arduous labor of body and brain 
which the laws of nature impose upon 
her. It is undoubtedly easier to be 
a clerk in a store, or a banker, or a 
builder of railroads, and preacher of 
sermons, all for the sake of earning a 
little money instead of having some 
one earn it for you, —all this is un- 
doubtedly much easier than to con- 
scientiously perform all the duties of 
woman by the light-of the Positivist 
creed, — live for others. 
. But we seldom hear the Positivist 
brethren (or rather students) of New 


York enlarge upon woman’s place and 
work under their régime. There is so 
much to be learned, first concerning 
the material universe of which we are 
but a part; it is so hard, too, to arouse 
sufficient interest in their audiences 
about any but the most speculative 
questions; so difficult to create true 
social feeling among themselves (they 
declare this to be the result of wrong 
teachings in the past, leading man 
to become an egotist instead of an 
altruist), —that they are not yet able 
to govern their lives by the doctrines of 
their belief; and the progress of these 
new ideas is therefore apparently 
slow. 


CREOLE FANCIES. 


BY WILLIAM CARVER BATES. 


Arrer a few weeks’ stay in a tropi- 
cal country, one tires of the dolce far 
niente, perhaps, and sets himself to 
interest himself in his new and strange 
surroundings. If land of Nature, and 
especially of her luxuriant develop- 
ment in such scenes, one need never 
weary of the successive surprises 
which Nature offers in every mountain- 
path or dark glen which he may ex- 
plore. When he shall have become 
familiar with mango and _ cotton- 
wood trees, and the sound of rus- 
tling bamboo and waving cocoanut 
shall pall upon the ear, and the lus- 
cious fruit abounding upon every va- 
riety of tree shall a little pall upon 
the taste, there still remains the 
study of human nature; and these 
children of the sun in all their variety 
of shade, from rich cream-color to 
inky black, and variety of character, 


from soft, languid, well-bred quadroon 
to thick-lipped Amazon but a single 
generation from Congo, will interest, 
and amply repay the trouble of noting 
down their legends, proverbs, poetry, 
and sermons; the whole forming a 
chapter of Creole fancies, harmonizing, 
perhaps, best with a bright August 
afternoon, but not an inappropriate 
study for a day of soft Indian summer. 

One of -our first recollections is of 
joining that noble band of New-Eng- 
land prophets, priests, and kings in 
celebrating on the 1st of August the 
anniversary of West-India Emanci- 
pation : so that, when a few weeks’ en- 
forced leisure in the Island of Jatnaica 
gave the opportunity, the study of its 
peasantry was undertaken con amore. 

It is within the scope of a single 
magazine article to present but a few 
specimen stones from the mine of un- 
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“ written lore, to be found by exploring 
simply the surface of Jamaican phi- 
losophy. The prophet and historian 
of these people are both yet to ap- 
pear; for Garrison, Phillips, and Sum- 
ner are unknown names in the moun- 
tains of Jamaica: even the names of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce have little 
meaning there; and all the credit of 
emancipation is given to “Queen Vic- 
to-ria, God bress ’er!” 

The “ Nancy Stories ” alone of Ja- 
maica would filla volume. They are to 
the grown-up children of the African 
race what Mother Goose’s Melodies are 
to our four-year olds. A ‘nancy’ is 
really a large spider, but has come to 
embody the spirit of mischief or famil- 
iar sprite, — the Puck of the family. 
The stories of this household imp 
generally point a moral, or account 
for some familiar habit of the country : 
the subject is generally homely, and 


the language Creole negro, which per- 
haps needs the varying tones of the 
voice to make it enjoyable, as it ap- 
peals more effectively to the ear than 


to the eye. The following “Nancy 
Story,” which might be called Puss in 
Boots, professes to account for the en- 
mity of the cat for rats, and also puts 
in a claim for the use of cats as food, 
on the ground that “puss hab fowl 
meat in him.” It would be curious to 
learn if the Chinese had been brought 
to the same conclusion by the same 
process of reasoning. Here is the 
story : — 

“Once in a bufo time, Puss war a 
great man, and used to wear shoes 
and ’tockin, an boot an ’pur, and 
ride horse like o’ dem buckra: den one 
time a nancy mek dinner; -and him 
hax: everybody fe come dere an eat 
dinner wid them; and him hax Puss 
too, and Puss go. Dem eat de din- 
ner; but it pear like a naney didn’t 
gie dem nuff fe eat ; but him boil one 
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fowl, a big mullay hen, fe him fe eat 
when de people dem gone. Puss 
neber ben eat fowl meat; den, as him 
da walk pas’ de cupboard, him smell 
de boil fowl ; den him say, ‘My gums, 
what an a sweet ting!’ Him tek 
him foot ’erape, ’crape, de cupboard, so 
tay him open it; den him see de fowl; 
den him taste lilly (little). As him 
taste it so, and taste how it sweet, 
him boad de whole fowl, an him bruck. 
Ratra ben dis da go fe go taste lilly ; 
when him see Puss, da run wid de 
whole o de fowl. When Ratta see dat, 
him bex. As a nancy come so, him 
miss de fowl; as him miss it so, him 
baw] out, him ask dis one, ‘ You know 
whoora tek my fowl?’ Him say, 
‘Him no know.’ Him hax tana one. 
Caranampo,* him hax noder one— 
caranampo! till Rarra come up, den 
tell him say da Puss tek it. A nancy 
was mad bex. Him hax whi side Puss 
gone? Dem tell him, him bruck 
a’ter Puss. Puss dis put down de 
fowl fe go eat it; but, as him see a 
nancy da come, him tek up de fowl, 
go fe swallow it; but him couldn’t 
swallow it:. it fasten in him troat. 
When a nancy come, him hold Puss; 
him say, ‘ Puss, gie me my fowl!’ Puss 
say, ‘Quee!’ Him ’queeze Puss; Puss 
say, ‘Quee!’ Puss did hab a good 
voice before; but de fowl ’crape him 
troat, and poil him voice ; and from dat 
time, him cry, “ Mew, mew /” till now. 
When a nancy couldn’t get him fowl, 
him war dat bex, dat him hold Puss, 
and begin to beat him. He beat him, 
beat him, till he tink him ded ; den he 
lef him dere. But Puss didn’t dead; 
he lie down till de whole o de fowl 
melt ’way in a him ’kin; den him get 
up. All de time him lie down dere, as 
people pass, dem laugh a’ter him ; dem 
say, ‘Wo-o! look pon Puss de tief!’ 
Dat is the reason you see Puss always 


1 Dead silence. 
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hold down him head, an run fas’, 
fas’, when him see anybody ; and 
dat is de reason, too, dat any way 
Puss see Ratta, him kill him, fe sake 
o dat ’tory him tell a nancy, say da 
him tek him fowl.” - 

It is, perhaps, in the proverbs of a 
people that may be seen clearest their 
peculiar habits of thought or the 
measure of their growth. In Jamaica 
there are hundreds of proverbs circu- 
lating from generation to generation, 
which run through all shades of 
worldly wisdom and piety. Having in- 
sisted on seeing the corn put before the 
patient ponies, we were told, “Quite 
right, the eyes of the master fatten 

e horse.” The proverbial philoso- 
phy of this.people seems sometimes an 
echo of our own apothegms, again to 
have run in an undiluted current from 
the banks of the Congo, and always to 
partake of that tropical luxuriance of 
expression which harmonizes so well 
with Nature. If we are not fright- 
ened from the beauty by the homeli- 
ness of the form, we shall see the 
same piety in the Jamaica proverb, 
“ When cow tail cut off, God a’mighty 
brush fly fe him,” as in our own, 
“ Providence tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” The advantages of the 
suaviter in modo is inculcated by 
“ Softly. softly, catch monkey.” Shod- 
dy aristocracy is rebuked by “ When 
towel turn table-cloth, dere’s no bearin 
wid it.” The fond illusion by which 
parents are apt to call their geese 
swans is applied by the Creole to the 
blackest of black birds, the familiar 
buzzard of tropical towns, in “John 
Crow tink him pickny white.” 

This one seems to come direct from 
Guinea: “Nyanca: make de crab 
walk sideways.” Nyanga is pride, or 
superciliousness; and it is seen when 
we “turn a cold shoulder” to an appli- 
cant. This habit was so common to 
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the crab, that he soon found it impos- 
sible to walk straight: isn’t here to 
be found a warnings to us humans? 
The land-crab common in warm coun- 
tries is frequently used to point a 
moral; or “ Consequential mek crab 
hab no head.” Such was his pride, 
that to have endowed him with a head 
would have been too much. 

The value of worldly wisdom over 
esthetic tastes is taught by, “ What 
de good of eddication, if he got no 
sense ?” and tlie power of application 
by “Tudyration beat edication.” 

The advantages derived by posses- 
sion of riches is hinted at in, “ Rock- 
tone at riber-bottom neber know sun 
hot.” 

Our politicians might enrich their 
crimination and recrimination by the 
proverb, “If you trow rock-tone in a 
hog’ty, de pig da’t cry, ‘Quee, quee!’ 
da him it knock;” that is, “If the 
cap fits, put it on.” 

Our readiness to point out others’ 
faults is hit by, “ Finger neber say, 
‘ Look here!’ ” 

These that follow will be seen to 
have a meaning of their own, and not 
always to have their parallel in our 
own proverbs. 

“Trouble neber blow shell.” “Man 
no done climb hill, no trow way you 
tick.” 

“Greedy choke puppy.” “One 
time da mistake, two time da purpose.” 
“One time fool no fool, two-time fool, 
him da fool.” “Cow know where 
weak fence dae.” ‘‘ Never min’ mek 
ship run ’shore.” 

The ingratitude of man to his bene- 
factors is referred to in, “ You run go 
help tangled cow, des him get up; da 
you fus him, da go buck.” “ There’s 
many a slip,” &c., finds its parallel in, 
~“ Monkey say what in you mout not 
fe you.” “Curses come home to 
roost” finds its prototype in, “Spit in 
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de ’ky, it fallin your face;” and the 
“eternal verities,” the final triumph 
of truth and justice, are affirmed in 
the saying, “‘Ebery day Debil help 
tief, one day God help watchman.” 
It ‘would be easy to keep on for 
pages with illustrations of these 
idiomatic expressions of this simple 
people ; and each island would furnish 
a list of itsown. A few more peculiar 
to Jamaica will suffice : — 
“When dog lib well, him go da 
broad pass go trouble cow.” “When 
puss lib well, him say, ‘ Ratta meat bit- 
ter.” “Patien’ man dribe jackass.” 
“Pig say, ‘Mammy, wha’ mek you 
mout long so?’ him say, ‘Ah, my 
pickny! dat someting mek fe me mout 
long wi’ mek fe you long too.’ “ Fip- 
pence buy trouble dat hundred poun’ 
can’t tek off.” “If you miss Harry, 
catch him frock.”. “ Dog hab shine teet, 
him b’longs to butcher.” “ Fur word 
“ Cuss, cuss, neber bore 
“Man dead, grass 
“ Cotton-tree fall 


goda law.” “( 
hole in a kin.” 

grow da him door.” 
down, goat jump oberhim.” “Ef you 
want fe taste old ooman soup, cratch 
him back.”. “ Big word no tear jaw.” 
“Snake bite you, you see groun liz- 


ardyourun.” “Take time wash ants, 
you see how him mek.” “Trouble 
neber mek himself.” “One tief no 
like fe see noder one carry long bag.” 
“Duppy (ghost) know who fe frigh- 
ten.” “Dark night no hab governor.” 
“Not ebery day da Christmas.” “Too 
much sit down ‘broke frousers.” 
“Dog nyam! dog.” 

The newly-planted desire for knowl- 
edge and for the comforts which a lit- 
tle money brings, found in our freed- 
men since the war, is hailed as a good 
omen ; and the working of these emo- 
tions in the mind of the Creole negro 
is well illustrated in the following 
soliloquy of a certain Dickey, black as 
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jet, and never thought very bright: 
“ Eberybody say me wortless. When 
I go a dem house, dem mek me 
wait till dem done eat; den dem 
gie me. But ef Sammy go, ef Jack 
Reed go, ef Jimmy Purdy go, dem 
wi put bittle upon table gie dem. 
Sammy better more ’an me? No! 
Jack and Jimmy better more ’an me? 
No! ButIsee how it go. Sammy 
and Jack know bout book; and dem 
ean handle pen an’ ink; and Jimmy 
hab money. Ef me ben know bout 
book like o’ dem, and ef me ben hab 
money like o’ dem, people would a call 
me wortless? No! Den wha me fe 
do? Me head too old; but me will 
learn book. I won’t mek dem call me 
waste time no more agin. I da go 
work now; I wi go work acane-piece ; 
an I wi go rent one acre o’ land, and 
plant bittle fe sell, and so I get money ; 
I wi put up some, an I wi tek some 
fe buy clothes, an’ I wi learn fe read. 
De readin a de hard part; but cho! 
wha you tell me bout hard? Efa 
man want fe do a ting, him mus do it. 
Ha, boy! you wait. De day da me 
boy learn a, b,c, come down upom 
ezad (z), I wi show dem fun. Ha, 
ha, ha! Chg! I ’blige fe laugh. 
Ah! Jimmy, you dribe me out o’ you 
house ; ‘but one o’ dis day you wi beg 
me fe write a letter fe you. Dere’sa 
fun when Jimmy come beg me say, 
‘Mass Dickey, I beg you write dis 


._paper fe “me.” I wi laugh till me 


head ready fe pop.” 
The sacred legends of our race be- 


come, in the fancies of the Creole, an 
amusing mixture of truth and non- 
sense. The following puts a new 
phase upon the woman question, or 
else our catechisms must be remod- 
elled. A discussion arose between 
black Lizzie and her husband upon 
the origin of man. Harry laid it 
down for an axiom that he was made 
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from the dust of the earth, “ because 
the minister said so; I mek out o’ 
dutty (dirt) fe sartin.” To him Lizzie 
loquitur : *“‘Me no mek out o’ none 
dutty.” 

* “Ef you don’t mek out 0’ dutty, wha 
you mek out o’? You mek out 0 
dutty? yes!” 

“T don’t mek out o’ nuttin o’ de 
kind.” ° 

“Den wha you mek outo’? You 
mus be mek out o’ some goolin (golden) 
ting a noder, den ?” 

“T don’t mek out ©’ none goolin 
ting; and I don’t mek out o’ none 
dutty. I mek out o’ bone.” 

“Mek out o’ wha?” 

“ Bone!” 

“Bone?” 

“Yes! Bone, to be sure!” 

“ Wha kin o’ bone?” 

“Ribs bone! You na hear minis- 
ter say so?” 


“Well, I don’t know what fe say 
bout dat. I don’t like fe say dat 
what minister say not de trute; but 
I mean fe ‘say when minister read 
bout dat ribs bone, him must mean 
buckra! ooman; becasin so dem white, 


do de bone white. Ef you mek de 
same, you kin would a ben white.” . 

“Cho!” said Lizzie, “ef you ben 
open your ears tidda (instead of) da 
sleep, you would a bin hear when min- 
istersay de kind a nuttin; but de blood, 
da de ting, becasin it in a de book say 
dat white o, brown o, black o, —all 
mek out o’ desame blood. You eber 
see white blood and black blood ? ” 

“ Look yer,” said Harry, “ you know 
how me uncle Jeames use fe say 
ooman come in a dis world ?” 

“Cho! no boder me.” 

“Na min, I da go tell you. Dem 
mek two man: de fus one mek berry 
well; but, when dem mek de oder 
one, it kine ob a poil. Den as dem 
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look pon it, so it da jump bout, and 
shake him head, an do all kin o’ chu- 
pid ting, like o’ how ooman hab fe 
goon. Den oneo’ dem hold him say, 
‘Wha kind o’ ting you?’ Den de 
oder say, ‘Cho! him no use; him can’t 
talk.’ . Ebery day him da go on like 
a dummy, till one day dem hold him 
so zaman him tongue; den dem see de 
tongue tie ; dem tek razor, cut it. Cho! 
As dem cut it so, bam! de ting mout 
begin da fly. Dem couldn’t top it. 
Dem say, ‘Well! Dem sorry dem eber 
cut de tongue.’ From dat time, it mek 
you hear dem say, ‘Ef you want ooman 
fe good, gie him tump o’ tongue.’ ”! 
Church-going in the tropics is much 
the same as elsewhere, excepting so 
far as the congregations are considered. 
The preacher will occasionally give 
a first-rate sermon of Robertson’s, 
without note or comment of his own ; 
that is, if he is an English divine, and 
moderately sure of his audience: but 
the Creole preachers, for the most part, 
are commonplace enough, dealing out 
the terrors of the law with energy, 
indeed, but rather devoid, than other- 
wise, of the expressive idioms peculiar 
to the Creole mind. Occasionally a 
character may be found ; but it is of a 
generation gone, and must be hastily 
photographed before the light fades. 
The following sermon dates back to 
the early days of West-India eman- 
cipation, and has hitherto escaped the 
printer’s devil. For faithfulness to 
the methods of thought and habits of 
expression of the past generation of 
Creole negroes, the sermon is certainly 
unsurpassed in the annals of negro 
literature. Its very faithfulness in 
these respects may prevent its recog- 
nition by those whose knowledge of 
Creole peculiarities has been largely 
drawn from the boards of modern 
minstrelsy ; but some will perceive a 
2 A tongue-tie. 
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oneness with the real negro thought, 
which could not be imitated by one 
not to the manner born. The sermon 
deals with no less profound subjects 
than ' 


DANYAL AND NEBUCHADRAZAR. 


In de leben chapter of de Pistle pon 
Danyal, you will fin dese words, — 
“Nuttin like o’ patien.” 

My brederin and my sisterin, oonoo 
hear dem talk bout patien, bout Job 
and ting; but Danyal war a boy dat 
hab patien. Look yah! oonoo hear 
dem da talk bout king, oonoo hear dem 
buckra dem talk bout king, — King 
_ George and King William, and dem ; 
but Nebuchadrazar, him war a king. 
Dat was a nagur king, ’trong (power- 
ful). Cho when him put on him iron 
heel boot pon him foot, den knock him 
boot-heel pon dutty (dirt), guss you 
hear him boot-heel da go “Pam, 
pam!” Danyal war a fine boy, but 
boy mannish (conceited). Cho 
when de fellow tek him cocoanut-ile, 
so ile up him hair, den curril (curl) 
it off so, den put on him pair o’ pumps 
pon him foot, and him silk tocken so, 
when him foot da go down pon de 
groun so (and him hab him glove, 
and him umbrilda), you hear de pair 
0 pumps da go “ Nyeps, nyeps/” 
Nebuchadrazar ben well, and lub Dan- 
yal; and you know how him come fe 
name Nebuchadrazar? Ida go tell 
you. One time as he walk in de ’treet, 
an him foot knock pon something pon 
de groun, ‘ching-e-ring/ Him toop 
down, an pick it up fe see what it is: 
piece o’ iron hoop. Him call two big 
neger man, den put dem fe turn 
grindtone, da try fe sharpen de iron 
hoop, fe make a razor, fe shabe beard. 
Dem turn and dem turn; but de 
ting couldn’t sharpen: den from dat 
time dem boy dem call him, “ Nebu- 
chadrazar: neber could mek a razor.” 
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Nebuchadrazar did lub Danyal ; but 
dem oder fellow bout de place dem 
didn’tlub him at all: dem say, “ Dan- 
yal too mannish!” One day, Nebu- 
chadrazar gie out word, say dat all peo- 
ple must bring dem gool an silber, 
becasin he was goin to make a image; 
an when dem hear de congo drum beat, 
and de cow-horn music play, dey mus 
bow down to it. When de people 
hear dat, all de woman dem, dem 
gader up dem gool bead and ear-ring 
and dem breast-pin and dem ring, 
and dem give him; and him melt all 
up togeder, and cast a big bebreba 
(immensely large) image, big so! 

Dem go tell Danyal.: Danyal say, 
“What, me fe go bow down to dat be- 
breba ting? I widdin not do it!” 
Dem go tell Nebuchadrazar. 

Now, Danyal war a boy lub fe bow 
down ; but him wouldn’t bow down to 
dattingatall. Look ya! Danyal war 
a boy pray to pieces. If yougodahim 
room in de mornin, jus him wake, bufo 
him take him coffee, him bow down. 
Go back dere jus him take him secon’ 
breakfas’, him da bow down agen: an 
o’ night as him smoke him pipe done, 
bufo him go sleep, him bow down agen, 
but him wouldn’t bow down to that be- 
breba ting. When dem tell him so, 
him say,“ No, my fren’! I neber see de 
day dog chaw razor! I neber see de 
day Cezar beat Pompey! I widdin 
not do it!” 

Dem go tell Nebuchadrazar. When 
him hear it, him bex. Him sen’ fe 
Danyal. When Danyal go, him say, 
“ Danyal, I bex wid you: you mek me 
*shame. When dem boy buse you, 
I always tek up fe you; but you mek 
me shame.” Danyal say, “I can’ help 
it; but I widdin not bow down to dat - 
ting.” Him say, “ Danyal, you know 
de law bout de jackass lion den?” 
Danyal say, “ Me no car’: I widdin 
not doit! Nebuchadrazar say, “ Berry 
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well: when de day come, we wi see.” 
Cho! de day come sur. When de 
drum beat, and de cow-horn music 
play, come see de people dem! De 
-woman dem dance, dem trow down 
demself, dem bawl, dem hollar. Ah, 
my brederin an my sisterin, you hear 
dem buckra da talk ’bout dem flute, 
an dem fife, and dem clarinet! no mu- 
sie don’t sweet like cow-horn music. 
When Nebuchadrazar come so, de fel- 
low lif up himself; den, as him lif up 
himself so, him trow himself down 
yon groun’ so, BIFF ! de same like when 
tongue ’teer fall down wid waggin. 
Him say, “ Where Danyal?” Dem 
say, “Danydl not here; him say, 
‘Him won’t come.” Nebuchadrazar 
bex. Nex day, Nebuchadrazar sen for 
Danyal: him send pelice fe him; and 
de pelice dem tek him up, an car’ him 
to Nebuchadrazar. Now, Nebuchadra- 
zar ben habating name DEN; an him 


hab five big jackass lion in dere, dat 
neber eat for a whole week. When 
dem tek Danyal so, dem lif him up, an 
trow him in dere; gie de jackass lion 
den: den dem call two big nagur man, 
an roll a big rock stone to de door, an’ 


shut him in dere. Den him tek out 
him funk, and trike fire, an catch a 
light, an’ light de candle; den melt a 
piece of sealin’-wax, and seal up de 
place, an’ tek out him watch-seal, an’ 
seal it; an’ leave him dere, an’ go’ 
"way. 

Him go to him bed. dat night, an 
him sleep; but him couldn’t sleep: an’ 
so him get up bufoday, an him smoke 
him pipe, an tink pon Dunya, till, jus 
as day clear, he get up, an’ call de two 
negur man dem, an =n roll ’way de 
rock stone. 

When dem roll nae de rock stone, 
Nebuchadrazar say, “Danyal, you 
dead?” Danyal say, “No! I don’t 
ded: I ishere!” Him say, “ Danyal, I 
don’t b’lebe you.” Danyal say, “ Look 
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for yourself, no!” An look ya, my 
brederin an my sisterin’, when dem 
look in dere, tidda de jackass lion 
nyam' Massa Danyal, Massa Danyal 
nyam de jackass lion dem so! 
“ Nuttin like o’ patien.” 

The poet, as well as the prophet and 
historian of this people, has yet to arise. 
There is certainly a vein of poetic 
sentiment underneath the heavy 
layers of superstition and ignorance: 
with which the Creole blacks of the 
West Indias are incrusted; but the 
treasure-seeker will delve long before 
he is rewarded by a real nugget of 
poetic beauty. The endless refrains 
and frequently meaningless jingle 
are the siftings which may. well weary 
the miner. A friend nearly allied to 
the people under consideration, and to 
whom we owe very much of the wealth 
of material which fed our interest in 
“Creole fancies,” has supplied the 
following poem, which, perhaps, pre- 
sents as fine a fancy as is often met 
in. native lyrics. 

Sarah Miller was a black woman, 
whose misfortune it was to be sup- 
planted in the affections of her lover 
by a younger and more beautiful rival. 
She became demented, and continued to 
sing the song first strung together 
when her loss was new. “Buddy ” is 
a term of endearment, and, possibly, a 
corruption of birdie. “Massnega” 
“fellow-servant,” and male or female; 
in this case applied to the rival, who is 
also compared to a green leaf. “Ackee” 
is‘a beautiful fruit, with a thick rind 
of deep crimson, which bursts as the 
fruit ripens, and reveals three oblong 
pieces of vegetable of a milky white, 
embedded in velvety compartments, 
and surmounted by oval seeds of a 
brilliant jet black, and called in the 
song the “eyes” of the fruit: these, 
when the fruit has been fairly scorched 
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by the sun, fall to the ground, and are 
worthless. The beauty of this simile 
is lost to those unfamiliar with the 
fruit. Here is the song, which we will 
call, — 
THE CREOLE’S LAMENT. 
“Oh! what do my buddy 0? 

Oh ! what do my buddy O ? 

All de coax, me da coax, 

My buddy wont ’peak a word ; 


1 de beg, me da beg, 
y buddy won’t ’peak to meO! 


Massnega look pon my buddy O! 
Massnega look pon my buddy O ! 
My buddy bex, my buddy bex, 
My buddy won’t ’peak a word; 
Me kiss him foot, buddy foot, 
Buddy won’t ’peak to me O! 
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De ripe leaf dey pon tree-top O! 

De dry leaf dey da tree-root O ! 

De young leaf green, young leaf green, 
Young leaf won’t green no more ; 

It will drop from tree-top. 

Come down a groun’ to me O! 


Ackee wear him red frock O ! 
Ackee hab him black eye O ! 

De red frock burn, red frock burn, 
Black eye will drop da groun’, 

It will drop from tree-top 

Come down a groun’ like me O! 


Oh, what do me buddy O ?# 

Oh ! wha’s matter wi me buddy O # 
Buddy bex, buddy bex! 

Poor me gal! poor me O! 

Do wha me do, buddy bex, 

Buddy won’t ’peak tome O ! 

Da sence he go to Leeward, come back, 

Buddy won’t ’peak to me O ! 





BISHOP COXE’S ESSAY. 


BY A CLERGYMAN OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Tue essay of Bishop Coxe which 
is printed in this volume! appeared 
also in “The American Church Re- 
view” for January, 1872, under his 


own name. We are induced to 
notice it at some length for several 
reasons. Its writer claims that he is 
not speaking at random, but from a 
traditional and studious knowledge of 
the facts in the case. The essay, 
however, is so full of inaccuracies and 
errors, that we scarcely know what 
he means when he claims to be speak- 
ing from “a traditional and studious 
knowledge” of the subject. ,He can- 
not have read Bishop White’s Me- 
moirs, nor Dr. Beardsley’s History, 
nor the historical notes and documents 
appended to Drs. Hawks’ and Perry’s 


1The Church and the Age, Essays, &c. Lon- 
don: John Murray. 1872. Essay 1, the Character- 
isties of the American Church. By the Right 
Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., Bishop of Western 
New York. 


edition of the Journals of the Gen- 
eral Conventions from 1785 to 1808, 
nor lastly, the journals themselves.1 
We shall use these documents to con- 
vict him of error and ignorance, if 
not of pride and prejudice. 

Then, again, we are induced to 
notice this paper, because Bishop Coxe 
tries to show how the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
is - not the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but is some other church, — 
primitive, apostolic, catholic, Ameri- 
can; he not seeing that the church 
of his dreams and of, his belief has 
no existence in fact, and never has 
had. It often surprises us that the 
members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church who dislike the -Anglo-Ameri- 


1 We commend to persons interested in this 
discussion Bishop Stevens’s eloquent address, 
“Then and Now,” delivered in Philadelphia in 
December, 1870, in Christ Church, on the centennial 
anniversary of the ordination of William White 
to the diaconate. 
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co Catholic misinterpretation of its 
position and history are so patient 
under the annoyance. 
they strike, they strike, for the most 
part, in a bewildered sort of way, like 
men who do not see precisely where 
their blows fall, or what. they are 
trying to hit. They often remind us 
of men in the toils of some sophist : 
they feel the sophistry, but cannot 
reduce it to form. 

There are three particulars in Bish- 
op Coxe’s performance, which we shall 
notice: his designation of the Church 
(he calls it “ the American Church ”) ; 
secondly, his account of its organiza- 
tion, and of the adaptation of the 
Book of Common Prayer to the needs 
of the American people after the 
successful termination of our War 
of the Revolution ;. and, thirdly, the 
tone of his apology in behalf of “the 
American Church” to the English 
public, for which his essay was written. 

According to Bishop Coxe, then, the 
name of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is “the American Church.” 
“Such is her name, although there is 
a Canadian Church in America, &c.” 
Then, towards the close of his paper, 
he remarks deliberately, “ But it is to 
be noted that our claim to be the 
Catholic Church in America was kept 
up in many documents of. our provin- 
cial (he means colonial) history ; and 
even Bishop White and his contém- 
poraries after the new organization, 
as before, used constantly the -style 
which I have adopted in these re- 
marks, — ‘the American Church.’” 

Bishop Coxe wrote his essay for an 
English public. He knows that the 
English are ignorant of us and of our 
ways. He knows what all English- 
men mean or understand by the term 
“the English Church.” He knows, too, 
that the English would suppose at once, 
that “the American Church ” means 
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the Church of the American people. * 
He knows that to call a free church in 
a free State by the name of the State, 
when nine-tenths of the population 
of a country are outside of it, is posi- 
tively misleading; and all other men 
know that it is an absurdity. We 
beg to inform Bishop Coxe, moreover, 
that four-fifths of the laity of the 
Episcopal Church would indignantly 
deny the right of any bishop to give a 
designation to the church of which 
she herself knows nothing in her offi- 
cial documents and in her synodical 
action. 

But our controversy with Bishop 
Coxe is more serious. He undertakes 
to give a reason why his American 
Catholic Church called itself “the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America.” In a 
loose and general way, t@e Bishop 
of Western New York regards this 
name as a concession to American 
prejudice under the pressure of local 
circumstances. But he cannot forget 
that the whole tone and temper of the 
Episcopal Church were strongly Prot- 
estant at the time its present name 
was adopted; and all that he has to 
offer on the other side, is, that Bishop 
Seabury was “led to yield his as- 
sent” for sundxy reasons, which, if 
true, are creditable neither to his sin- 
cerity nor fairness of character. 

Bishop Coxe forgets, apparently, 
that Bishop Seabury, for reasons which 
we shall explain, never took his seat 
in a general convention until. the 
year 1786, and, until that time, was 
totally without influence, south of 
Connecticut. Yet when writing an 
important letter, in the year 1785, he 
styled himself simply “ Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in Connecticut.” No 
objection to the style and title of the 
church came from him in any public 
way. On this important point Bishop 
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White is entirely silent. Bishop 
Codxe will have it, that “the local 
name” (he is referring to the name 
Protestant Episcopal, &c.) “was ac- 
cepted only under stress of local cir- 
cumstances.” But this is in no sense 
true. “ The local circumstances” op- 
‘erating to give the church its name 
were the opinions and feelings of the 
men who framed its constitution, re 
vised its liturgy, and gave shape to its 
organiclaw. Bishop Coxe cannot pro- 
duce the slightest evidence, the faintest 
suspicion, that any considerable num- 
ber of Episcopalians, when the church 
was organized, desired any other than 


the name which the Episcopal Church’ 


now bears. Nor, still farther, can he 
name any respectable clergyman or 
layman who objected to the style and 
title of the Episcopal Church prior 
to the year*1835 ; in which year Bish- 
op Coxe was, we believe, still a Pres- 
byterian. 

But, in support of his assumption 
about the name of the church, he 
quotes the habit of “ Bishop White 
and of his contemporaries.” These 
worthies called the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church “the American Church.” 
Undoubtedly this is true of Bishop 
White; but Bishop Coxe is doing 
freat wrong and injustice to the 
name and principles of that eminent 
man in this reference to him. He 
knows that his own theology and 
churchmanship are altogether unlike 
Bishop White's ; and he knows, or he 
ought to know, that.the patriarchal 
Bishop, when he used the words 
“ American Church,” did it, not with 
reference to any theory of the divine 
constitution and the exclusive claims 
of the church, but solely to distin- 
guish it from the mother church of 
England, or else, in an off-hand way, 
when conferring or conversing with 
his brother churchmen. Bishop 
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White was careful never to claim any 
thing for the church outside of its 
own domain; and he was equally 
careful in seeking to guard the Epis- 
copal office from any suspicion of hie- 
rarchical ambition and lust of power; 
and, last of all, he invariably styled 
himself “ the Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Common- 
wealth (or State) of Pennsylvania.” 
Bishop Coxe thinks that he wasp“ if 
not timid, yet prudent to a fault :” we 
think him a singularly wise, pious, 
high-minded, truth-loving prelate. He 
was more conservative and church- 
ly than the Southern Episcopalians, 
and more moderate than those of 
New England. This is manifest to 
every one who is acquainted with 
the history of the organization of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the ” 
United States. The bishop of West- 
ern New York is not happy in his ré- 
sumé. We are sorry to be compelled 
to state that he knows nothing of his 
subject. We propose to supply some 
of his short-comings, for the purpose 
of showing that his essay is utterly 
untrustworthy as “local” church his- 
tory. 

Immediately after the independ- 
ence of the United States was recog- 
nized and guaranteed, many of the 
more influential of the clergy and 
laity began to survey the field where 
lay the fragments and débris of a 
decadent church. The church was 
Episcopal ; but there was no bishop: 
it was liturgical; but its liturgy in- 
voked the divine blessing upon a for- 
eign king from whose exactions they 
had but just freed themselves. . Par- 
ishes were without pastors; for many 
of them had been royalists and loyal- 
ists in the Revolution, and they had 
sought shelter within the British 
lines. Congregations were falling to 
pieces, and many churches were 
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closed; and large numbers of the 
baptized were drifting into other and 
more prosperous communions. The 
existence of the Episcopal Church in 
. the United States was becoming pre- 
carious, —no organization, no leaders, 
no discipline. The clergy were pain- 
fully conscious of the perils of the 
situation; and they began to move in 
the matter of organization, both in 
New England and in the Middle 
States, almost simultaneously. The 
efforts to bring about union, and to 
complete the consolidation of the Epis- 
copal churches, were marked, how- 
ever, by grave diversities of procedure. 
‘Early in the year 1783 the clergy of 
Connecticut held a secret meeting. 
It was, in fact, a conclave. The laity 
were excluded not only from all par- 
ticipation in the meeting, but from all 
knowledge of it. These clergymen, 
acting upon their own responsibility, 
without the advice and consent of the 


parishes, chose Dr. Leaming their 
bishop: in the event of his refusal, 
Dr. Seabury was their second choice. 
Dr. Leaming declined “the burden- 
some office;” and Dr. Seabury, after 
consultation had been held with some 
of the New-York clergy in support 


and approval of the Connecticut 
scheme, set sail for England in order 
to secure Episcopal consecration. 
Dr. Seabury was unsuccessful in his 
application. The English were un- 
willing to run any risks of new compli-. 
cations with the United States; and, 
after many and vexatious delays, Dr. 
Seabury, in November, 1784, was 
finally consecrated in Aberdeen by 
three bishops of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church; and he reached home early 
in the summer of 1785. . 

This action of the Connecticut 
clergy, which was precipitate, and 
without warrant of church-law, dis- 
pleased the Episcopalians, especially 
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of the Middle and Southern States, 
and led to grave complications. The 
Connecticut clergy in secret conclave, 
without having any legal organization 
in the premises, without the knowl- 
edge of the laity, electing a bishop, 
represented absolutely no body. We 
may remark, in passing, that the laity 
of that diocese have been amply re- 
venged; for their clergy have less, in 
the way of legal prerogative, than in 
any diocese we know. They repre- 
sented no body; and the Concordat, 
of which Dr. Beardsley makes men- 
tion in his History, was not worth the 
paper upon which it was ‘written. 
Dr. Seabury’s “ Patent of Consecra- 
tion” is, moreover, a very remarkable 
document, ecclesiastically considered. 
The Scottish bishops simply state that 
they had promoted Samuel Seabury, 
D.D.,.“to the sacred and sublime or- 
der of the episcopate, and that they 
had rightly and canonically consecrat- 
ed him according to the rite and 
usage of the Scottish (Scoticaneg ) 
Church.” He had a roving commis- 
sion, was without see or jurisdiction 
under any legal view of the case. He 
was a Scottish bishop in partibus in- 
JSidelium. ; 

These observations are not prompt; 
ed in the remotest degree by any 
want of respect or consideration for 
the memory of the first bishop, and 
of the clergy of Connecticut under 
whose direction Dr. Seabury sought 
and obtained his consecration. We 
have stated thése facts in order to 
explain the attitude of Episcopalians 
elsewhere, towards Bishop Seabury, 
in the years immediately following 
his consecration, and also to make the 
bishop of Western New York’s inac- 
curacy, his ignorance or what not, of 
the history, and the untrustworthiness 
of his essay now under review, the 


more conspicuous and undeniable. 
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While Dr. Seabury was knocking 
at the doors of England for admis- 
sion into the ranks of the episcopate, 
carrying with him the suffrages of the 
' Connecticut clergy, the Episcopalians 
of Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and other 
States, were beginning to move in the 
matter of their service and organiza- 
tion. They-were rather slow, perhaps ; 
but they projected wise plans. Their 
first object was to acquire some sort 
of corporate shape; and, in order 
to bring this about, they went 
back to the people to bring them for- 
ward as legislators, and to secure for 
them a recognition as essential, inte- 
gral factors in the body ecclesiastical 
This was one of Dr. White’s favorite 
schemes. He is the father of lay 
representation «in the Episcopal 
Church in the United States. Wise 


forethought of a conspicuously wise 


man! It was the one fact which 
guaranteed prolonged life and growth 
tothe church. Two conflicting theo- 
ries were struggling for ascendency: 
the one was, that bishops should be 
secured prior to church organization ; 
the other was, that the churches 
should first assume some sort of cor- 
porate being, and then seek the epis- 
copacy. The clergy of Connecticut 
acted upon the first ;. all other States 
upon the latter. The right of the 
laity to a share in the government of 
the church appears in the manifestoes 
and documents of 1784; and towards 
the close of that year a meeting, care- 
fully characterized by Bishop White 
as “voluntary,” was held in New 
York, at which sixteen clergymen and 
eleven laymen were present. The 
Pennsylvanians, however, were there 
by appointment: so was the Rev. Mr. 
Parker of Massachusetts. The Rev. 
Mr. Marshall of Connecticut was also 
present; he came with a message 
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from the clergy of that State, to the 
effect that they had chosen a bishop, 
and that they could do nothing in the 
premises, pending the efforts of their 
bishop-elect to secure consecration ; 
but that, on the event of success in 
this particular, “they would come for- 
ward with their bishop for the doing 
of what the general interests of the 
Church might require.” 

At this meeting certain principles 
were “laid down,” which became 
incorporated into and gave shape to 
the constitution of the Episcopal 
Church. These were episcopacy, 
identity of doctrine with the Church 
of England, the liturgy of that 
church to be adapted to the new 
condition of things in this country, 
and a legislature (convention) to con- 
sist both of clergy and laity, each 
order to vote separately, and concur- 
rence of both necessary to give valid- 
ity to proposed measures. The meet- 
ing also resolved to call a general 
convention of Episcopalians, to con- 
sists of delegates both clerical and 
lay, duly choseri, to be held in New 
York in 1785. The convention was 
held, the Church took on shape ; yet no 
bishop was present at it. We are 
now prepared to turn our attention 
again to Bishop Coxe. He is repell- 
ing feebly “the inconsiderate charge 
against our synods as having ‘ altered 
the Apostles’ Creed, and bracketed 
the Nicene;’” and he calls the Prayer- 
Book proposed by the convention of 
1785 “the crude experiment, before 
we had any bishop” (the Italics are 
not ours) “among us, of what was 
essentially a meré conference of a few 
divines and laymen.” Pray what 
does this mean? Is Bishop Caxe 
ignorant of the fact that Dr. Sea- 
bury had returned home, and was 
attending to his Episcopal duties 
months before the convention was 
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held which he calls “a mere confer- 
ence of a few divines and laymen” ? 
If he did not know this fact, he is 
convicted of incompetency to write an 
essay upon the subject: if he were 
‘aware of it, and suppressed it, which 
we do not suspect, then he has done 
a grave wrong. It is not true that we 
had then no bishop among us; but it 
is true that Bishop Seabury was not at 
the convention. The reasons of his 
absence are not left entirely to conjec- 
ture. Bishop White says, “A few 
months before the present period, 
Bishop Seabury had arrived in Con- 
necticut, with consecration from the 
non-juring bishops of Scotland. The 
clergy of that State, not liking the 
complexion of the measures taken for 
the calling of a general convention, 
wrote to several of the clergy, invit- 
ing them to a convention to be held 
in the summer at New Haven (Mid- 
dletown ?) What answer they received 
from others is not here known; but 
that of Philadelphia thanked them 
for their invitation, congratulated 
Bishop Seabury on his arrival, apolo- 
gized for their not coming by the 
expectation cf the convention in Sep- 
tember, and invited the clergy of 
Connecticut to attend thelatter.” In 
plain English, Bishop Seabury and 
the Connecticut clergy did not like 
the drift of things; but there was no 
help either for him or for them. The 
Connecticut proposal for the .counter 
convention failed. The convention 
called, as we have geen, met in due 
time, and substantially shaped the 
American Episcopal Church. Bishop 
Seabury did not hesitate to declare 
his objections to the convention which 
Bishop Coxe pronounces to be “a 
mere conference,” and without rep- 
resentative character. These objec- 
tions are characteristic. “He declared 
himself in strong terms against the 
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admission of the laity into ecclesiasti- 
cal councils, and, indeed, against that 
of presbyters also, except into the 
diocesan. For although his expres- 
sions are, that they were not admitted 
into general councils, and this is very 
indefinite, yet it would seem from 
the connection that he disapproved of 
submitting the general concerns of 
the American Church to. any other 
than bishops. It is the arrangement 
of the church in which Bishop Sea- 
bury received his episcopacy.” The 
dry humor of this last sentence is not 
to be, overlooked. . 

But the American Episcopalians 
had no mind for such an organization 
as the bishop of Connecticut was con- 
templating. The body which became 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
moved on without him; and he and 
all the New-England Episcopalians, 
owing, chiefly, to the wisdom and the 
amiability of Bishop White, finally 
adhered: and they took part in the 
proceedings of the convention (in 
1789) which consummated the’ con- 
stitution of the Church, and adopted 
the Prayer-Book now in use, notwith- 
standing the proviso for lay-represen- 
tation in the fundamental law of the 
Church. Had Bishop Seabury’s ideas 
prevailed, the new church would have 
been strangled at its birth. 

One word more about the conven- 
tion of 1785, which, in the judgment 
of Bishop Coxe, was such a paltry 
affair. He says it was not a repre- 
sentative body. We should like to 
ask him whether the clergymen who, 
in secret conclave, elected Dr. Sea- 
bury their bishop — taking this im- 
portant step absolutely without the 
knowledge of the laity — were a rep- 
resentative body. We more than 
suspect that Bishop Coxe has mista- 
ken and confounded the voluntary 
meeting of 1784, which was a “ mere 
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conference,” with the convention 
which was held in 1785; and that 
he supposes “the proposed book” to 
have been its work. In any event, he 
is utterly wide of the mark; for the 
body which issued or submitted to 
the church “the proposed book” 
was the first general convention. of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country, the first duly accredited, 
representative body of Episcopalians 
in a general way that had been con- 
vened; its journal forming now a 
portion of the public history of the 
church, We are simply amazed 
that the Bishop of Western New 
York should publicly write himself 
so ignorant of the church of which 
. he is a prelate, and that he should 
know nothing of the legislative body 
which gave to the Episcopal Com- 
munion the substance of its organic 
law. Had he informed himself with 
the history of the church, he would 
have learned that the convention of 
1785 was representative both in form 
and in fact, and that “the proposed 
book ” was submitted by this repre- 
sentative body to the church at large. 

To this convention New England 
sent no delegates, prevented by the 
relation in which the Episcopalians 
elsewhere stood to Bishop Seabury. 
Some were not disposed to recognize 
him as a bishop, because his consecra- 
. tion was Scotch, and not English ; 
* none were disposed to allow him the 
presidency of the convention; and he 
_ was not willing to assist at the delib- 
eration as if he were a presbyter 

only. 
' We must abstain, however, from the 
history. We have convicted Bishop 
Coxe of grogs inaccuracy in the par- 
ticular of the conditions under which 
“the proposed book” (which proved 
unsatisfactory) was submitted to the 
church. But this inaccuracy, togeth- 
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er with his contemptuous expressions 
about “a mere conference,” may be 
owing to the excessive Hpiscopism of 
his mind. The item we are now to 
examine is much graver, and betrays 
an ignorance or carelessness which is 
rather amusing, all things considered. 
It is amusing viewed as the blunder 
of a champion of the Athanasian 
Creed: it is serious viewed as the: 


statement of an American bishop who 
claims to be giving an account of the 
“origins ” of the Episcopal Church, in 
the United States. 

To do justice to Bishop Coxe we 
must here produce his own words : — 


“The omission of ‘the Athanasian 
Creed,’ so called, is quite another matter. 
It was faintly carried through a feeble 
convention ; and it was quite as much the 
result of clerical as of lay meddling. But 
though omitted from the liturgy, on the 
express ground that the Easterns do not 
use it, and that it is not of catholic obli- 
gation, let it not be forgotten that its dis- 
use was tolerated by the more orthodox 
of the clergy and laity, only with the 
understanding that the invocations of 
the litany and other parts of the Prayer- * 
Book virtually guarded against any just 
accusation of departure from the Athana- 
sian doctrine... . The quicunque vult, 


‘however dear to Catholics, was yet viewed 


by Bishop Seabury, who tenderly loved it, 
as a Western hymn, which, like the Te 
Deum, was no essential part of the public 
worship of a catholic church. This he 
demonstrated by the unimpeachable or- 
thodoxy of the Easterns.” 

We beg our readers to read these 
words with deliberation. This we 
have done; and we have read them 
several times, each time undergoing a 
strange shock. Who is Bishop Coxe, 
that he should speak of a “ feeble 
convention faintly carrying” a vote 
to exclude the Athanasian Creed from 
the American Prayer-Book? The 
convention at which he sniffs may 
have been feeble, though a White, 
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Hopkinson, and Rutledge were among 
its members. Be this as it may, the 
Athanasian Creed was rejected by.a 
vote of 17 to 3. And this “feeble 
convention,” notwithstanding its per- 
‘emptory rejection of the creed in 
question (1786), was skilful enough 
and wise enough to adopt the meas- 
ures which secured the episcopacy 
from the church and government of 
England. While it rejected the 
Athanasian Creed, the convention 
was firm in its adherence to the doc- 
‘*trine of the Trinity. It resolved 
unanimously to retain the Nicene 
Creed in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The reference.of Bishop Coxe to cler- 
ical meddling is simply an imperti- 
nence. 

Something more remains to be told. 
Would not any intelligent reader of 
the passage we have just cited sup- 
pose that Bishop Seabury, although 
“tenderly loving” (!) the Athanasian 
Creed, demonstrated, by a reference to 
the orthodox Eastern Churches, that 
the use of this creed was “no part 

‘ of the public worship of a catholic 
church”? No other constfuction can 
be placed upon Bishop Coxe’s state- 
ment. At this point, for obvious rea- 
sons, we prefer to quote Bishop 
White. We ought to state in ad- 
vance, that the house of bishops at 
the convention where this matter was 
finally disposed of (1789) consisted of 
Bishops White and Seabury (Provoost 
being absent). Bishop White was 
the soul of veracity and honor; and 
he reports : — 


“ On the former subject, i.e., the Atha- 
nasian Creed, the author ” [Bishop White 
always writes of himself in the third per- 
son] “consented to the proposal of Bishop 
Seabury, of making it an amendment to 
the draft sent by the other house, to be 
inserted with a rubric permitting the use 
of it. This, however, was declared” (i.e., 
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by Bishop White) “ to be on the principle 
of accommodation to the many who were 
reported to desire it, especially in Con- 
necticut, where, it was said, the omitting 
of it would hazard the reception of the 
book. It was the author’s intention never 
to read the creed himself; and he declared 
his mind to that effect. Bishop Seabury, 
on the contrary, thought, that without it, 
there would be a difficulty in keeping out 
of the church the errors to which it stands 
opposed. In answer to this” (Bishop 
White is the answerer), “ there were urged 
the instances of several churches, as the 
Lutheran and others, in this country and 
in Europe, and, above all, the instance of 
the widely extended Greek Church, con- 
fessedly tenacious of the doctrine of the 
Nicene Creed, and yet not possessed of 
the Athanasian in any liturgy, or even 
of an acknowledgment of it in any con- 
fession of faith. Of the last mentioned 
instance, Bishop Seabury entertained a 
doubt; but the fact is certainly so, as is 
attested by the Rev. John Smith, an~ 
English divine held in estimation, who 
wrote ‘ An Account of the Greek Church,’ 
with the advantage of having resided in 
Constantinople. He says” (p. 196) “after 
mention of the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene, ‘ As to that of Saint Athanasius, 
they are wholly strangers to it.’ How- 
ever, the creed was inserted by way of 
amendment, to be used or omitted at 
discretion.” 


Our ecclesiastic of Buffalo, who 
holds all “clerical and lay meddling ” 
in abhorrence, is dreadfully confused. 
It was not Bishop Seabury who ap- 
pealed to the usage of the orthodox . 
Eastern churches as a reason why 
the Athanasian Creed formed no essen- 
tial part of the public worship of a 
catholic church; but it was Bishop 
White; Seabury doubting until con- 
vinced, and then not convinced. 
We say, not convinced ; but we do not 
mean not convinced of* the fact to 
which Bishop White directed his at- 
tention. This may or may not have 
been: but Bishop Seabury still pressed 
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the creed; and so it was sent, in 
deference to his wishes, with a ru- 
bric permitting its use when a clergy- 
man was so mirided, to what White 
calls the other house (the newer 
“yse” is the lower house); and the 
result was (again we quote White), — 


“ But the amendment was negatived by 
the other house; and, when the subject 
afterwards came up in conference, they 
would not allow of the creed in any shape ; 
which was thought intolerable by the 
gentlemen from New England, who, with 
Bishop Seabury, gave it up with great 
reluctance.” ’ 


Thus the actual history is very dif- 
ferent from, is totally the reverse of, 
the unveracious fancy sketch of the 


bishop of Western New York. It’ 


was White, not Seabury, who argued 
for the disuse of the Athanasian 
Creed, from the custom and example 
of the orthodox Greek churches. 
Bishop Seabury, evidently, had never 
thought of the subject in this view of 
it, until Bishop White told him of it; 
and yet Bishop Coxe informs us— 
- “this he” (Bishop 8.) “‘ demonstrated 
by the unimpeachable orthodoxy of the 
Easterns.” Bishop Coxe has, more- 
over, as might be anticipated, a 
little sentimental pang for the occa- 
sion; and he regards “our action as 
to the Athanasian Hymn as unfortu- 
nate and humiliating.” Whether it 
were unfortunate and humiliating we 
are not required to consider. Tliat it 
was wise, even to a. prophetic height, 
the present agitation in the English 
Church — an agitation becoming more 
serious each day — demonstrates 
most conclusively. Nor do we enter- 
tain any doubt of the issue of the 
agitation. . The doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is in no sense placed upon trial. 
But the thing which thousands of 
English churchmen are aiming at is, 
that aso-called creed, which is simply 
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a metaphysical exposition of the doc- 
trine of the sacred Trinity, coupled 
with clauses damnatory of all who 
reject the exposition aforesaid, shall 
be removed from the Prayer-Book, 
and cease to be a part of the public 
worship of the Church. 

The remarks of Bishop Coxe on 
the relation of the Church to the 
Thirty-nine Articles do not call for any 
extended strictures. Yet here, as else- . 
where, even when he is not in error 
or ignorance, his utter lack of a sense 
for history is apparent. He declares 
that “she ” (i.e., the Church) “claimed 
the right, and exercised it, down to the 
first year of the present century, of 
regarding the Thirty-nine Articles as 
no organic part of Anglican ortho- 
doxy.” One is tempted to ask, Why 
did she change her mind in the first 
year of this century? Or, supposing 
Bishop Coxe to be accurate in his - 
statement, why did the Episcopal 
Church not adopt the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles until the year one? Wecite his 
words again: “But I hold it to be a 
very important historical fact, and 
capable of legitimate use with the 
Easterns, that the episcopate was im- 
parted to us with no Concordat as re- 
spects the articles; and that we con- 
tinued in organic, visible communion 
with the Church of England, until 
1801, without any adoption of the 
articles, and while they had no plaée 
whatever among our formularies. 
They were judiciously accepted. at 
last, because of an honest desire, on 
our part, to be as little different as 
possible from the Church of Erigland.” 
That is to say, when the time comes, 
if it ever come, for conference with 
the Orientals, it will be in our power 
to disclaim the articles, because 
although the English are kept down 
by them, being compelled to subscribe 
to them, we are not bound by any 
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Concordat in the premises. We have 
no doubt that this fact would power- 
fully affectithe Oriental mind. Bishop 
Coxe surely does not mean to convey 
the impression, that, in the Concordat 
between the high contracting parties, 
the articles were purposely and ex- 
pressly put out of sight? This he 
cannot mean. Every well-informed 
churchman knows that the ground 
upon which the episcopate was sought 
and obtained by the American Epis- 
copalians was absolute identity of 
doctrine between the Church of Eng- 
land and the American Episcopal 
Church. If the Thirty-nine Articles, 
therefore, have symbolical authority 
in the English Church as such, they 
must possess the same authority in the 
Protestant Episcopal: Church here. 
At any rate, the church did adopt the 
articles at the General Convention of 
1801, not, however, as a new measure, 


but as the consummation of the organ- 
ization-movement, which was inau- 


gurated'in 1785. The Journals of 
Conventions, Bishop White’s Memoirs, 
Dr. Beardsley’s History, and other 
published documents, establish this 
beyond all possibility of contradiction. 

We have directed attention to the 
history of the organization of the 
Episcopal Church in this country, only 
in so faras it has been necessary to 
expose the errors and inaccuracies in 
the essay of the Bishop of Western 
New York. There is one general fea- 
ture in the steps attending its organi- 
zation, and in its essential law, which 
churchmen used to glory in, but of 
which, under altered conditions, we 
hear now scarcely any thing. We 
gladly refer to it for the sake of the 
church itself, and in honor of the men 
who were wise enough and influential 
enough to achieve it. The feature is, 
the strong analogies and parallel 
between the constitution of the 
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United States and the constitution of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. It 
is often said that the executive, legis- 
lative, and judiciary branches of the 
General Government serve as checks 
upon each other, by which it becomes 
extremely difficult to usurp powers 
which are not in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution. It de- 
fines the powers of the General Gov- 
ernment, recognizing and guarantee- 
ing at the same time the autonomy 
of each State; each State being free 
to make and enforce its own laws, pro- 
vided simply that they do not inter- 
fere with nor oppose the Jaws and the 
sovereignty of the United States. In 
the senate each State has numerically 
the same representation, irrespective 
of its area, its resources, its popula- 
tion.. Now, the principle which un- 
derlies the constitutional relations of 
each State to the General Govern- 
ment re-appears in the organic law of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Each bishop sits in the house of bish- 
ops ex officio. Each diocese sends 
to the general convention four cleri- 
cal and four lay deputies. New York 
sends no more than Florida. On “a 
call of the house,” the clerical and 
lay deputies vote by orders; and there 
must be a majority of both in order to 
pass any pending motion. Then, too, 
the bishops and the other house 
must concur, otherwise a measure or 
motion fails. Thus the rights of all 
orders, whether bishops, priests, or 
laity, are conserved, and the church 
is saved from inconsiderate legislation. 
Each diocese, moreover, has the right 
to manage its affairs in its own way, 
and to pass its own canons, provided 
they are not in conflict with ,the laws 
and canons of the general conven- 
tion. These analogies and parallels 
are not accidental, but were designed ; 
and this is part of Bishop White’s title 
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to an inheritance of undying fame. 
It may be said in all truth, therefore, 
_ that, in its constitution and law, 
the Protestant Episcopal is the most 
American of all churches. Let it be 
this in its spirit and administration, 
and its future may secure for it, with- 
out challenge, the name, “the Amer- 
iean Church.” Yet Bishop Coxe has 
the hardihood to write that “the 
maxims of Seabury are the maxims of 
our legislation.” If this be true, then 
the maxims of our legislation are at 
war with the provisions of our funda- 
mental law; for Bishop Seabury, who 
was not only a good, but a resolute 
and fearless man, did not hesitate to 
express, as we have stated, his objec- 
tions to what has become incorporated 
into the life and the usages of the 
church for nearly three generations 
gone. His fault was that of a man 
who did not know his time or his 
country : his virtue was that of a man 
who cared more for his cause than for 
himself: so he yielded to the inevita- 


ble, and never showed any littleness’ 


by indulging in petulant and useless 
agitation. 

Before we dismiss this essay, we 
must express our strong repugnance 
at its tone throughout. Tone is some- 
thing personal ; and it is difficult there- 
fore to criticise and animadvert upon 
it without seeming to make the per- 
son whose tone we judge thé subject 
of our judgment. We confess that 
we do not understand how any church- 
man in this country can read Bishop 
Coxe’s paper without great annoy- 
ance and some irritation. Its errors 
and mistakes are absolutely inexcus- 
able ; and then we are offended at the 
spectacle of an American bishop 
making his humble apology to the 
Archbishop of Dublin, to the Bishop 
of Winchester, and to the English 
public, for what we are — we had al- 
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most said, for the exercise of our right 
to be a church. It says in effect, 
“ Please don’t be hard on us: we wish 
things were otherwise.” There may 
have been on their part something of 
“a Catholic philosophy ; ” yet the men 
who. arranged our affairs and revised 
our liturgy were, with the exception 
of Bishop Seabury, rather a poor set, 
“ we having fallen into a painfully in- 
significant position.” The mother- 
church of England ought, after all, 
to think well of us; for we are quite 
vigorous, and are becoming strong; 
“and we have a breviary or modifi- 
cation of the ancient sacrifice of dai- 
ly prayers, which suffices for a mis- 
sionary church, however inferior to 
the richly archaic, rhythmical, and 
thoroughly liturgical offices of our 
beloved mother, the Church of Eng- 
land.” 

Perhaps some of our readers may 
wish to know what the thing is 
which Bishop Coxe calls a “ brevia- 
ry . . . which suffices for a missionary 
church.” It is the American Episeo- 
pal Prayer-Book! This breviary, 
that is to say, the Book of Common 
Prayer in use with us, will answer 
for a missionary church, however in- 
ferior it be to the richly archaic, &., 
offices of our beloved mother. One 
might be led to infer from this, that 
our revisionists were rude inconoclasts, 
who handled the Prayer-Book of Eng- 
land much as a blacksmith would 
handle a pearl necklace : whereas, in 
fact, the alterations were but few. 
Two beautiful hymns — the Magnifi- 
cat, and the Nunc Dimittis —were 
omitted ; the not beautiful Athanasian 
Creed was perémptorily rejected ; some 
phrases were altered to suit the taste 
of the eighteenth century ; and, in a 
literary point of view, the alterations 
are not always improvements ; the per- 
sonal pronoun “who” is substituted 
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for “which;” certain alternative forms 
were introduced ; some abbreviations 
were made, decidedly for the better: 
but the pure, silvery tone of the 
sixteenth-century English is heard 
everywhere throughout, and the com- 
munion office is decidedly enriched. 
We say nothing of the change occa- 
sioned by the independence of this 
country. Bishop Short thought our 
revision an improvement. A later 
writer in “The Contemporary Review” 
labors hard to bring it, if not into 
discredit, at least to hold’ it up as a 
warning to hiscountrymen. Opinions 
will differ; but we do not believe that 
any American churchman considers 
his Prayer-Book to be the meagre, 
denuded affair which Bishop Coxe 
esteems it to be. " 

Unless, too, we have utterly misread 
the English character, such a posture 
as that of Bishop Coxe in this essay, 
must call forth either the contempt 
or the ridicule of every intelligent 
Englishman. An Englishman likes, 
above all things, a brave, self-respect- 
ing man, not a man who cringes. 
For ourselves, we entertain a profound 
admiration for the Church of England : 
we have not the slightest sympathy 
with the prevailing ecclesiastical slang 
about a State-bound Church and the 
like ; but we cannot conceal our pride 
at the wisdom, the patience, the firm- 


cd 


ness, the devotion to principle, which 
characterized the men in America, 
who, between the years 1784 and 1790 
shaped and gave the Episcopal 
Church itsorganiclaw. We lay aside 
the essay of the bishop of West- 
ern New York, and say, Von tali 
auailio nec defensoribus istis. 

[P.S.— Arecent writer in“ The Contem- 
porary Review ” does not fancy our Book of 
Common Prayer. He magnifies its defects, 
and depreciates its excellencies. We ob- 
serve, in a cursory examination of a 
portion of it, that he has fallen into a 
strange error. He says that our revision- 
ists “removed” the beautiful collect, enti- 
tled “ For aid against all peril,” from the 
evening service, and goes so far as to say 
that “ the dulness of all zsthetic sensibil- 
ity, &c., could not be more plainly and 
sadly exhibited” than by the removal of 
this collect. We assure our English cen- 
sor that the collect with its title was not 
and is not removed from the American 
Prayer-Book. It is and always has been 
in use in all authorized editions. Our 
revisionists did indeed mar it, however, 
when they ran their pens through the 
exquisite phrase, “ Lighten our darkness, 
we beseech thee, O Lord,” and substitut- 
ed for it these words, “O Lord, our 
Heavenly Father, by whose Almighty 
power we have been preserved this day,” 
&e. The remaining portion —the body 
of the collect — was left untouched. Much 
ill feeling would be saved if sundry eccle- 
siastical gentlemen would learn to verify 
their assertions before printing them.] 
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THE FRENCH PROVINCES. 


BY ALICE A. BARTLETT. 


We have long wanted to tell any 
of our countrymen who have a spare 
month or two in Europe, and do not 

, know where best to spend it, that 
there is more real satisfaction to be 
got out of a cheap tour among the 
smaller French towns than in any 
other way which we have ever been 
able to devise. We have put our 
theory to the proof on three several 
eceasions ; and now we propose to tell 
where we went, and why we liked it 
so much. Not that we would pretend 
to be the pioneers of American travel 
in the parts of France which we vis- 
ited. We only venture to say any 
thing on the subject, because, as far as 
our own experience goes, few people 
know exactly what there is to see in 
them. . 

Our first excursion was just before 
the war with Prussia, our second in 
the autumn of 1871, our third in the 
autumn of 1872; and we went 
through Brittany, Normandy, Picar- 
dy, Touraine, the Orléanois, Berri, 
the Bourbonnais, and Champagne: 

We shall not give the exact itine- 
rary of our journeys; for every one 
must and does arrange his own, ac- 
cording to trains and weather, and a 
hundred other things which never 
occur in the same combination twice. 
We shall therefore merely tell what 
places we found charming; and, if any 
one is inspired to go to them by our 
description, he must get there as he 
best can, with the aid of his “ Indi- 
cateur” and “ Correspondances par 
terre et mer.” 

There are only certain people 
whom we should advise to plunge 
into the interior of France ; for unless 


one likes old towns with Gothic ca- 
thedrals and gable-ends well enough 
to be able to take bare floors, and men 
for chamber-maids, and other provin- 
cial drawbacks along with them, he 
had better keep to the grand hotels 
of his first love. We do not mean by 
this that a journey such as we de- 
scribe must be uncomfortable : on the 
contrary, never elsewhere have we 
found such good things to eat, such 
cheerfut service, or such faultlessly 
clean linen,— advantages which more 
than make up. for the occasional 
homeliness of the accommodation. 
The people go about their affairs in a 
thoroughly foreign way. Odd bits of 
old jewelry and furniture turn up 
once in a while at reasonable prices; 
the climate is good ; the distances are 
short; the landscape most beautiful, 
as far as Central France is concerned; 
and one is not subjected either to the 
dirt and chaffering of Italy, or the 
rudeness and extortion of Germany. 
At every step there is something to 
see; and we have never been disap- 
pointed when we have stopped to see 
it. Above all, a universal cheapness 
still reigrs. Of what other country 
can all these things be said ? 

Onr first experience was of Brit- 
tany. Coming across in a French 
steamer, we landed at Brest, and that 
same day went to Morlaix, a queer old 
place, two or three hours distant by 
rail. Though we had seen many for- 
eign towns, the extreme picturesque- 
ness of this-one filled us with almost 
the old enthusiasm ; and we declared 
with one voice that there we would 
rest after our voyage. -To tell the 
honest truth, however, there was not 
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very much to see or do; and though 
the noble viaduct never lost its beau- 
ty, or the houses their quaintness, we 
were able to tear ourselves away in 
the course of two days, if we remem- 
ber rightly. 

Refreshed by our stay, the roll of 
the steamer well driven from our 
brains, we sped through the country 
as far as Caulnes, where we left the 
rail, and drove fifteen miles to Dinan, 
prettiest and most comfortable of all 
Breton towns. We staid there two 
months, in the house of an old French 
lady who receives half a dozen board- 
ers; and we heartily advise any one 
who wants rest and refreshmeht to do 
the same. We could not say too 
much of the kindness, the absolute 
petting, which Mlle. lavished 
upon us, or of the pleasure it gives us 
to number her among our most val- 
ued friends and correspondents. Her 


house is just outside the gate St. 
Louis, in the square of the same 
shame, very pleasantly situated (bar- 
ring a weekly pig-market quite near) ; 
and any one going to Dinan can easi- 


ly find it. The price of board there 
and all over the town is a hundred 
and thirty francs (twenty-six dollars, 
gold) a month. 

What one does in 2 quiet place like 
this is easily told ; for life is necessa- 
rily rather monotonous. We walked 
and drove, and rode on horseback; 
we made a few acquaintances among 
the resident British ; we looked out 
of window all day Thursdays at the 
delightful little pigs so ruthlessly 
plunged into sacks, and carried off, 
squealing and kicking, over the shoul- 
ders of the rosy peasant-women; we 
rowed upon the river; we went to pic- 
nics; we revelled in the society of an 
ideal French family, our fellow-board- 
ers; we laughed and grew fat. 

The surrounding country is about 
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‘as hilly as the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton; and roads as smooth as billiard- 
tables run through it in every direc- 
tion. There are green fields and for- 
ests, and wild tracks of heath yellow 
with the plant-a-génet ; and, while we 
were there, a delicious spring fresh- 
ness pervaded the entire landscape. 
Numberless excursions offer them-. 
selves ; for ruined castles crown every 
height ; and the gaunt gray arches of 
burned abbeys and manors bear wit- 
ness only too frequently to the hor- 
tors of 93. In the midst of the 
forests rise huge menhirs and dol- 
mens, relics of the Druidical worship ; 
and they ‘possess, for some reason 
which we cannot attempt to explain, 
a weird fascination all their own: so 
that one shudders in their presence. 
The churches are almost invariably 
interesting; and we visited some 
which cost us forty miles of driving, 
for the sake of the wonderful old glass 
in their windows. 

These are, in a few words, the chief 
characteristics of this part of Brit- 
tany. The people themselves are de- 
lightfully clean and simple, and ready 
to talk; and they still wear the dis- 
tinctive white cap and blue skirt of 
the country. They are exceedingly 
devout; and we know of hardly any 
place where the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion presents so many attractions, 
and so few disenchantments. There 
is, too, a certain local feeling which 
earries one along with it. We defy 
any one, after living a few weeks 
among these people, not to get im- 
bued with their feeling, that Du 
Guesclin was the stoutest warrior, and 
the Duchess Annethe fairest duchess, 
of whom history speaks, and that the 
king should enjoy his own again. 

The sea is but fifteen miles to the 
north; and we were possessed with a 
strong desire to pass the two hot 
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months upon its shore, which nothing 
but repeated observations of the pe- 
culiar natural phenomena which occur 
there induced us to abandon. We 
visited one lovely spot after another; 
but it was the same thing wherever 
we went. The tide came gayly dan- 
cing up over the bright sands, made 
us a courtesy, and went back to the 
depths whence it came, miles away. 
This it did while we looked at it, 
under our very noses, in an incredibly 
short space of time; and of course it 
was too much for boat-loving Ameri- 
cans to bear. We had to go to the 
maelstrom, Switzerland, instead; but 
we sail that at least we would mean- 
der gently down to that distasteful 
land, and comfort ourselves with as 
many cathedrals and royal castles as 
we could on the way. 

We shall speak only of those 
places which-are worth seeing. First 
St. Malo, tallest and grimmest of 
towns, reminding us of Malta as we 
approached it, where the most beau- 
tiful old Norman and Breton jewelry 
is to. be found. Then Le Mans, 
where is a cathedral which moves 
staid Murray to Italics, as he exclaims 
that its choir is “the crowning glory 
of the best period of Gothic architec- 
ture in France.” We have seen 
sixteen great Gothic cathedrals before 
and since; but truly this one stands 
out in our memory the most beautiful, 
the most awful, the most soul-sub- 
duing, of them all. One can hardly 
believe that the choir is a palpable 
thing, — the work of men’s hands. 

The cathedral a Tours is also 
fine; but we should not advise the 
traveller to linger long in the cheer- 
ful, modern city. Let him, rather, 
save his time for the towns on the 
Loire near by, where the extreme 
historical interest of the journey is 
’ concentrated. 
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Until the reign of Louis XIV., the 
kings of France lived in this part of 
the country. We are surrounded by 
the memorials of their wars, their 
glory, and their loves, from the moment 
we enter it. Indeed, so thoroughly 
is it permeated with the spirit of the 
chivalric period of French history, 
that it is like finding Scott’s novels 
in solid form to wander through the 
great old castles, where the familiar 
names sound more romantic and 
fascinating than ever, as we look out 
through the windows whence those 
who bore them looked, upon the 


broad river which they linked forever 


with the memory of their crimes. 
We hope to see Amboise again some 
day, so pleasant an impression did: we 
receive of it during the three days 
which we spent there. The Lion d’Or 
is an inn after our own hearts; and 
the town is, on the whole, the one 
which we should beg travellers to 
choose for an unhurried visit. 

Here let us say, that, for a journey 
through such places, one should be 
provided, first and foremost, with 
time. Kings and queens, murders, 
conspiracies, jousts, tennis, cathedrals, 
moats, arras, castles, Angora cats 
(the specialty of Amboise), warriors, 
and favorites will be in a terrible 
jumble unless one lets them have time 
to arrange themselves in one’s mind. 
We were two weeks in getting from 
Dinan to Lyons; but the next time 
we mean to be two months. 

What a castle this is at Amboise! 
and what days one could spend there 
with Charles VIII., and Margaret of 
Anjou, and Catherine de Medicis, and 
Mary Stuart, and the Guises! And, 
when the court grows tiresome, one 
ean always drive through the smiling 
country to Chenonceaux, where Diane 
de Poitiers will show us all the mar- 
vels of her fairy chateau, —the cup 
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of Francis L., and the mirror of the 
Queen of Scots, and perhaps, if it 
would not be too much to ask of any 
one’s good nature, the very bedroom 
furniture cf the great Catherine, who 
coolly curned her out when Henry 
died, with the grim jest that now 
they would swap castles. 

The same royal company shall go 
with us to Blois, where their other 
favorite residence stands in all its old 
magnificence, and where we will again 
follow them in the tragedies and fes- 
tivals of their stormy lives. 

And then, still going up the Loire, 
we will pause at Orléans, before the 
noble statue of a better hero than 
any of them, and mark the spot 
where she crossed in the face of the 
English army, and led her men to 
victory, unheeding her own grievous 
wound, ‘ 

At Bourges we find her again, 


inspiring the king to make a fight 
for his crown, when he had sat 
supinely down in this his last town. 
Here, too, is the cathedral of cathe- 


drals in some ways, forcing our 
admiration by the sheer beauty of 
the proportions of its nave, which in 
their simple grandeur are beyond all 
praise. It is a place of great inter- 
est in every way; and one could well 
spend several days in it. 

Moulins. was our next station; and 
there, in the chapel of the Montmo- 
rency, we bade adieu to the great 
historic names which had gilded our 
days, and came back to the modern 
world one Monday morning at Lyons. 
Quite apart from its associations, this 
‘ Loire country is most attractive. 
The river itself is composed more of 
pebbles, and less of water, than our 
fancy had painted it, perhaps; but it 
winds off through the extensive land- 
scape in a way which reminds one of 
Claude and Turner ; and, seen thus, it 


is very effective and even broad. The 
fields and meadows are so big and 
green and lush, that it does one’s 
Yankee eyes, accustomed to the hard- 
ness of nature, good to look at them. 
Under the luxuriant clumps of trees 
lie the superb white Charolais cattle ; 
and a tone of perfect prosperity per- 
vades the scene. 

Travellers landing at Havre can 
make a delightful excursion, either 
by turning westward through the 
Norman towns, or by taking Rouen, 
Amiens, and Beauvais on their way to 
Paris. Or, if they chance to be com- 
ing from Germany, it will not take 
them materially out of their way to 
visit, after Strasburg, Nancy, Rheims, 
and Soissons. 

The cathedrals at Amiens and 
Rheims are among the most beautiful 
in the world; and no one should pass 
them by, whether he see those (almost 
as beautiful) in the other towns we 
mention, or not. At Rheims, the inn 
is directly opposite the fagade of the 
cathedral; and, even when in one’s 
room, the exquisite carvings are ever 
before one’s eyes; and, on waking in 
the morning, one sees the sun touch, 
one after the other, kings, prophets, 
saints, angels, until the whole gray 
mass glows with light. It is the 
place of all others in which to grow 
intimate with the thought of the men 
who reared such stupendous monu- 
ments to their God. 

We saw there, this autumn, a sight 
which strangely illustrated the chances 
and changes of. this thortal life. In 
the cathedral square, across which the 
French monarchs from time imme- 
morial have come in gorgeous pomp 
to their coronation, where one can so 
easily call up the loyal, shouting 
multitude, the banners, and the trum- 
pet-call, a regiment of the Prussian 
army of occupation was being drilled; 
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and inside, on the very spot where 
Joan of Arc stood triumphant at the 


anointing of her king, girt with the 


sword which had driven out the Saxon, 
a group of the blonde invaders stared 
curiously at the officiating priest. 
We have gone upon the principle of 
speaking only of the towns which we 
were glad we went to see; but perhaps 
we ought to say that there is one part 
of France with which we are familiar, 
which does not deserve the general 
praise with which this article begins. 
We refer to the south-eastern shore, 
which is Anglicized to death. 

We hope one of these days to see 
' Chartres and Poitiers, Avignon, Arles, 
' Nismes, Toulouse, and Pau. We are 
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sure that the same bright, entertain- 
ing, cheery, respectful and self-respect- 
ing people are waiting to welcome us 
to the same quaint streets and superb 
old buildings, to the same delicious” 
dinners, and the same good wines. 
For why should a‘ country which has 
never failed us begin to do so now? 
No, we shall go forth confidently on 
this our next journey, convinced that 
at its end we shall sympathize more 
sincerely than ever with the feeling 
which has named this pleasant land 
la belle France, and more than ever 
be willing to admit that its fascina- 
tion, though so different, is perhaps 
equal to that of Italy. 
November, 1872. 





THEISM AND ATHEISM: A TALK WITH MY NEIGHBOR. 


BY ORVILLE DEWEY. 


(Waar he said will be indicated by 
quotation marks.) 

Can a man, I said, be an atheist? 
On the contrary, do not the laws of 
his mind oblige him to believe that 
this universe has a cause ? 

“TI doubt it,” was his answer. 
“Comte was an atheist. Vogt is an 
atheist. I do not know but I am 
one myself.” : 

I am amazed to hear you say so. 

“Tt is natural,” he replied, “that 
you should use that word to express 
your feeling; and I do not say posi- 
tively that Iam an atheist. Iam will- 
ing to reason the matter with you; 
but I confess that, of the two doc- 
trines, theism seems to me the more 
amazing.” 

How is that? What do you mean? 

“This is what I mean; and I 
ask youto consider it. If the cause 


of all things is intelligent, this intelli- 
gence must embrace the knowledge 
of all things, must it not ?” 

I have something, I suggested, 
which I wish to say on the doctrine of 
omniscience; but what is it that you 
say ? : 

“Think then, I say, of this world, 
with its 1,300,000,000 of human in- 
habitants, with their actions, words, 
and thoughts; next of the animate 
creation, with its 2 or 300,000 species, 
hundreds of thousands of each kind, 
and unnumbered millions of some; 
think of the animalcules that fill: the 
seas, 500,000,000 of them in a drop 
of water; think of the action and in- 
ter-action upon one another of all 
these living organisms that fill earth, 
air, and waters; and of the particles 
of matter and forces of heat, light, 
electricity, that contribute to make 
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up the inconceivable whole. But 
this world is only a pinfold in the 
universe. Unnumbered larger orbs 
are rolling through the heavens, and 
all filled, doubtless, with life, as the 
world is, — filled, certainly, with ma- 
terial atoms acting one upon another. 
Can we conceive of the possibility of an 
intelligence that is acquainted with 
ali this, from worlds to atoms, so 
that there is not one of them, nor one 
of their motions, of which it can be said 
that God doth not know it?” 

- My answer to this, I said, is two- 
fold. In the first place, our limitation 
is no measure of the illimitable. It 
would be infinite presumption to make 
our conception of possibility the 
judge of what is possible. There 
is no contradiction, no absurdity, in 
the idea of such an infinite-intelli- 
gence. Till we know what omnis- 


cience is, it is not for us to say what 


is,-or is not, possible to it. But, in 
the second place, my idea of omnis- 
cience is different from what you have 
represented omniscience to be. It 
used to be argued by theologians, I 
remember, that such omniscience 
waS necessary to an infinite and un- 
erring government; that if the 
smallest particle in the creation 
should act upon another, without the 
instant cognition of the infinite Ruler, 
such action might introduce a princi- 
ple of boundless disorder into the sys- 
tem. If they had said, without the 
control of the infinite Ruler, that I 
could admit; but that control, I 
conceive, may be exercised by the im- 
position of law. Suppose all natures, 
material, animal, and mental, to be 
subject to laws, — material to the law 
of forces, animal to the law of instinct, 
and mental to the laws of reason and 
conscience; then might they-be left 
to run their own course, and so might 
they fulfil the design of their exist- 


ence, without inspection or interven- 
tion. 

“ Subject to law, you say; that may 
apply to matter and instinct; but is © 
man subject to the laws of reason and 
conscience ? ” 

Yes, I replied, in the main and the 
long run, he is. -A certain liberty, 
doubtless, is given him. He could not 
be a moral nor an improvable being, 
if he were held fast in the bonds of 
law, like astone, or like the worm that 
crawls uponit. A liberty is allowed 
him to sway this way and that, into 
temporary disobedience. Still the 
laws of reason and conscience hold 
their place in him; they are not 
deposed by rebellion; and the divine 
and lawful sovereignty may be left to 
vindicate and establish itself, as it 
will in due time. 

“Tt does not yet,” he. said. “I do 
not see it. All things go on with- 
out hindrance and without help, as 

.if. there were nothing in existence 
but the things themselves; wrongs, 
outrages, murders, are perpetrated; 
slavery, tyranny, cruel war, grind men 
to the dust. Why, if there is an 
almighty justice reigning over the 
world, does it not stretch forth a hand, 
to rescue and save? Why was not 
that blasphemous railer, as you must 
regard him, —he who rose in the god- 
less French convention, and said, ‘I 
deny that there isa God; if there isa 
God, let him prove it,’ — why, I say, 
was he not stricken down on the spot 
where he stood ?” 

Yes, I said, the poor puny blasphe- 
mer could vent his breath; the brutal 
tyrant can crush down innocence and 
defy justice. There is a more solemn 
and merciful control over the world 
than the avenging blow. There is a 
judgment more deeply founded than 
what is commonly called “a judg- 
ment” upon a man 
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“Well, you say so,” he replied; 
“and of course you think so; indeed, 
all the world thinks so. But, 
opinion and prejudice apart, what 
ground is there for thinking that any 

‘ thing exists but the universe itself, — 
any creative and controlling Spirit? 
. You do not see it; you do not feel 
it; and, strictly speaking, you have 
no intuition of it; for intuition cannot 
go beyond self-consciousness. And 
when you come to argument, many 
philosophers discard the argument 
from design. And the scientific men, 
now, are tracing back life, through 
endless evolutions, to some original 
germ, not bigger, perhaps, and no more 
vital apparently, it may be, than a 
grain of sand. They seem to have 


run every thing out into nothing. I 
do not see any thing behind; and I 
doubt if they do.” 

If that original. germ 


But I do. 
held infolded in it, what has flowed 
out into all the wonders of creation, 
there must have been something 
different from the material elements 
that compose a grain of sand, — some- 
thing behind or within it, that we call 
mind, thought, design, — a foreseeing, 
certainly, of what was to be developed. 

“Mind, thought, design!” he ex- 
claimed ; “may we apply such words, 
drawn from our own experience, to 
the Infinite ? ” 

Doubtless we must do so, I replied, 
with qualification; but not with a 
qualification that excludes the radical 
meaning from them. Design is, per- 
haps, especially a questionable word ; 
and I could wish that the argument 
from design had been called the argu- 
ment from an intent or purpose 
manifest in nature. Because design 
carries with it an idea of contrivance, 
of construction, of mechanjcal adjust- 
ment, which we have no right to 
attribute to the infinite intelligence. 


The purest intellection is all that we 
may dare to ascribe to it, not the 
method of its action. But that there 
must be something, — sonfe principle, 
some power, besides dead, inert, un- 
thinking matter, I hold to be manifest 
and clear, — the dictate and demand 
not more of a devéut piety than of 
the soundest reason. 

After all,” he said, “I think it 
will be found to be analogy. You 
look upon some well-adjusted piece of 
mechanism, a watch or a cotton-gin, 
and you .know that a mind devised 
it; and when you see similar adjust- 
ments in nature, reasoning from anal- 
ogy, you ascribe it to a devising 
mind. But analogy is not proof.” 

But I say that analogy, be it valid 
or not, is precisely what I propose to 
avoid. Imagine.that you had never 
seen any machine that was made by 
human ‘hands. Come, then, to the 
simple fact in nature; and there are 


facts enough which have no analogy 


to human work, and which furnish 
the proof we seek for, quite indepen- 
dently of any such comparison. You 
see, and cannot deny, that in nature 
there is a certain relation of one 
thing to another. Whatisit? It is 
a relation of means tq ends. It is 
not merely that one thing succeeds 
another, as antecedent and conse- 
quent, or as what is called cause and 
effect; but one thing succeeds an- 
other in an order which indicates 
purpose and prevision, — which indi- 
cates not a method of action, but a 
principle of action; not the how in 
nature, but the what must underlie 
the system. Nothing can come out 
of a system which was not in it. In 
matter there is no intelligence; but 
here is intelligence in unbounded 
manifestation all around us. Or will 
one say that intelligence is an attri- 
bute of matter itself, as gravitation or 
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growth or crystallization is? Then, 
it is all a dispute about words. Then 
we should say, for this would be the 
truth, however monstrously it may 
sound, that thinking matter, or mate- 
rialized thought, is God. 

I say that, in the relations of 
things, there must somewhere be found 
a place for thought. Law, which sci- 
ence so idolizes, must be itself mental 
or produced by mind. Mind is some- 
where in nature, because there are 
relations in it. Itisavast system of 
relations, such that the whole charm 
of science lies in this inter-dependence 
of one thing upon another. It is not 
bare, isolated fact that occupies the 
philosophic student of nature, but the 
bearing of one fact, or class of facts, 
upon another. . Evolution is the 


quest of science now ; that is, the flow- 
ing out of one thing into another, and 
higher. Theory has always been the 


passion of the naturalist. And the 
naturalist who holds the sublime 
theory, that all things have proceeded 
from an infinite wisdom, finds a 
world, a universe of things, in accord- 
ance with it. Is it not, then, the 
natural, fair, and reasonable impres- 
sion upon our minds—call you it 
proof or not—that such a universe 
of relations has proceeded from an 
Infinite Intelligence ? 

Iam taktng my stand, in this ar- 
gument, upon nature; and, in debat- 
ing the matter with you, I mean to 
do so. I know that some thinkers 
give up the argument from material 
nature, and rely upon the nature 
of the soul alone. But this passes 
with you, I know, for nothing better 
than vague presumption. It amounts 
only to this, that a man has such 
_ impressions and convictions. I per- 
ceive, too, that, on your scientific 
theory, you might say, that as the 
soil resolves itself into vegetable life, 


and the animal organization develops 
instinct, so the human develops 
thought and conscience, — all spring- 
ing alike from the bosom of nature; 
thought being just as natural a prod- 


uct of the brain as sensation is of: 


the nervous system, or vegetation of 
the soil. 

I would embrace in my own, there- 
fore, the whole system of relations 
leading up to and including man. 
Whether — as reasoning with you, at 
least — whether the nature of the 
soul reveals an Infinite Soul, I will 
not decide. Be it admitted that 
intuition does not prove it. Be it 
admitted that, as vegetable life does 
not of itself prove an Infinite life, 
as animal instinct does not prove an 
infinite instinct, so neither does the 
human conscience prove an Infinite 
Conscience. Let us stand, then, upon 
the solid foundation of the world. 

“ Very well,” he said; “this is get- 
ting-down to the grounds of things. 
And now, I ask, why, when we see 
the principle of order and adaptation 
in nature,— adaptation of the form 
of the world to motion, of its struc- 
ture to the habitation and sustenance 
of living creatures; of its mountains 
to the rivers and plains; of food to 
the stomach, of breath to the lungs, 
of light to the eye, — why, I repeat, 
shall I not say, that this is nature it- 
self, arid nothing else, —that it is the 
nature of things, and that is all ?” 

Well, I do not object. 

“You do not object? Then you, 

too, are an atheist.” 
’ Let us see. You say, or suggest, 
that the nature of things may have 
given birth to all the wonder, wisdom, 
and beauty of the creation. 

“ Yes.” 

Then I say that you endow what 
you call the nature of things with all 
the attributes of God. If the nature 
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of things bas done all that we see in 
the universe around us, then the na- 
ture of things is intelligent, then 
the nature of things is beneficent, 
nay, lovely and glorious. It is all as 
I said before, a mere dispute about 
words. What you call the nature of 
things, I call God. And it is no es- 
cape from the conclusion, to say that 
things are evolved from one another 
by insensible gradations and not by 
leaps, from one species to another. 
Intelligence and beneficence are 
equally in all things, whether they- 
come in the one form or the other. 

I have been speaking in general 
terms of the relation of one thing to 
another. I should like now to ad- 
duce a single instance, to show how 
manifest is the ‘presence of intelli- 
gence in the system. 

I met lately with a statement of 
some one of the modern scientific the- 
orists (who trace every thing to the 
effort of nature to perféct itself) upon 
the origin and organ of seeing. 
It was something to this effect, — that 
some nerve in the human organiza- 
tion may have caught the first sensa- 
tion of light, and then that in the 
natural struggle for more light, in 
the natural effort to see, at length, by 
slow processes, the eye was formed. 
It would be very curious to consider 
how the parts around, set to work to 
produce this wonderful piece of mech- 
anism. It must have been formed in 
some way ; and Dr. Darwin, upon his 
theory, must say, — not by direct cre- 
ation of the orb as it is, but by slow 
accretions, by tentative efforts of the 
nerve of seeing, and help of the parts 
around it, to improve the organ of 
sight. It would be curious, I say, to 
consider how these blind agents set to 
work ; but the upshot of their won- 
derful endeavors is, that they make a 
little globe of: gelatine —why two 


does not appear, since one would have 
answered the purpose — a little globe 
of the consistency of gelatine, with 
parts so arranged, one behind an- 
other, as to answer the purpose of 
lenses, — with one definitely formed 
lens, the crystalline, — and all so ad- 
justed as to cause the rays to con- 
verge and fail exactly upon a focus at 
the bottom,— that is, upon the retina; 
at the same time coating the surface 
beneath it with black, so as to have 
no reflections of light there to dis- 
turb the impression. And so wisely 
did these unintelligent forces of na- 
ture work, that they placed the eyes 
in hollow recesses, surrounded with a 
bony ridge, to protect them from 
harm, and then formed the eye- 
lashes, those ciliary guards, to keep 
out intrusive dust and insects, and 
fhen placed above, the chevaux de 
frise of the eye-brow, to prevent 
brine-drops of sweat from running 
down into the eye; and they hung 
the little orb in its socket, so that, 
like the telescope, it could be turned 
up and down, and to one side and the 
other, and gave the pupil the power 
of contraction and expansion for ad- 
justment to the degree of light. And 
the iris, the rainbow of the eye, let 
us not forget that. The iris doubt- 
less makes vision clearer, by cutting 
off scattering, outside rays; but it is 
also made for beauty, for expression. 
The sclerotica, the white of the eye, © 
might have been drawn quite up to 
the pupil; but that would have been 
hideous. So .the wondrous artists 
painted the iris, to shine with gem- 
like beauty, to kindle and glow and 
soften by turns, so as to vary with 
every mood of the mind. And, finally, 
they stretched a telegraphic line of 
nerve, to convey the sensation of light 
to the brain. 

“*Well,” he said, with a candor that 
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I did not expect, “I cannot deny 
that such a construction displays in- 
telligence, as truly as the making of 
a telescope. I admit that this, and a 
universe of similar indications, pro- 
claims a mind, if any thing can; and 
it is grateful.to think so. Our physi- 
cists, by tracing all things though ma- 
terial evolutions, back to“an unknown 
beginning almost infinitely distant, 
seem to remove the prevalent, ever- 
present Divine Cause, from men’s 
thoughts. If not the legitimate re- 
sult, it isthe natural effect of their theo- 
ries, to make a universe, void of God.” 

Yes, I replied, they pursue truth 
on certain lines of thought; they do 
not take into their contemplation 
those broader and grander relations 
which the study of a universe un- 
folds. They make a god of science, 
and only a myth of religion. Dr, 
Darwin is satisfied with saying, when 


obliged to admit that the ape and 
gorilla have no idea of God, “ neither 


have the rudest tribes of men.”! He 
might as well have said, neither 
have babies. The question about 
what is human as distinguished from 
animal, turns upon what a normal 
and developed humanity is. Man is 
a religious being; the animal is not. 
A man growing up alone, on a desert 
island, like Automathes of the old 
story, would not be social; but he 
would quickly show that his nature 
was so, when brought into the pres- 
ence of his fellows. And so, when 
the idea of God arises in the mind of 
the most uncultured human being, he 
naturally accepts and welcomes it; 
while all the education in the world 
cannot give it to the ape or gorilla. 
The savans charge the theologians 
with being bound up in. their own 
prepossessions and prejudices, exclud- 
ing science. It might be retorted on 
1 Descent of Man, vol. i., chaps. ii: & iil. 
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them, I think, that they are as much 
shut up to their own inquiries and 
theories, excluding theology. The 
disappearance of God from all the 
wonder and beauty of nature as they 
see it, so unlike the way of Newton 


‘and Kepler, is as if one, in making a 


study of the: Apollo di Belvedere, 
should be occupied alone with its ma- 
terials and dimensions, should exam- 
ine the marble of which it is com- 
posed, analyze its elements, and trace 
it back to its original formation, 
should measure the height and 
breadth of the statue, the length of 
the arms and hands, to the very fin- 
ger-nails, and should be so absorbed 
in the task as to forget the divine 
beauty of the work, and the genius 
that fashioned it. 

What an oversight! What a void 
in the universe, if Ged were not! 
Think of the ranks of worshippers 
stretching through ages; of the 
smoking altars, the choral songs of 
thanksgiving that have engirdled the 
earth; of the successive generations, 
bowing in cathedrals, in crowded 
churches, and in holy retirements, — 
all lifting their eyes to— nothing! all 
the sublimest, holiest, most heart-felt 
homages in the world cast away 
from the history of men, as nothing 
but mere blundering and mockery, 
as if heaven laughed earth to scorn ! 
I should feel, if this were so, as if 
there were no reality nor verity in 
any thing. It would be a universe 
of mere sham and show, — a universe 
turned upside down, more frightful 
than chaos. 

What would such a world be to us 
who live in it, who think and feel, 
and struggle and suffer? Banish all 
design, all intent, all creative thought 
and love from the universe, and what 
remains ? Simply @ constitution of 
things, unrevealing, unmeaning, un- 
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‘ loving. Then what are we, and 
what shall we do? Oh! build an 
altar blacker than heathenism ever 


saw, than ever was built to Moloch or 
to Mars; surround it with woods 
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oaks; pour out upon it, for offering, 
the tears of the human race, and lift 
up ® universal dirge, a wail of de- 
spair, over the extinction of all that 
is dearest and holiest to the human 


darker than Dodona, or than Druid soul. 
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Tue sea has many things to say, 

And says them as we wish them said: 
To the boy pausing in his play, 

It cries, “ Be quick, fetch line and lead.” 


To the wan lover it displays 

Its moon-path o’er the waters white, 
And in each breaking crest it says, 

“ Hope on, I share in your delight.” 


To the worn man whose restless soul 
Has found no haven on life’s sea, 

It whispers, “ Not is this our goal: 
We rest but in eternity.” 


To the proud child of fostering ease, 
Whose chariot rolls beside its shore, 
A voice invites to ride the seas, 
And manhood learn unlearned before. 


To the white watcher by the tomb, 

Whose heart has fled from him to heaven, 
Its phosphor finger past the gloom 

Points to a promise faith has given. 


To death it shouts, “ Arise and live!” 
In organ tones forevermore, 
Wave after wave, one countless hive 
Falls, breaks and thunders on the shore. 
T. G. A. 
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THE JEW OF MAGDEBURG. 


By HENRY A. MILES. 


[In a former paper we gave a brief account of some interestink Hebrew legends of the middle ages, 
and offered as a specimen the instructive story called, ‘““The Companion of Paradise.” 

We now lay before our readers another tale of like character, entitled “‘THE JEw or MAGpE- 
BURG.” Itis founded on a fact which is often referred to in old Hebrew literature; for the incident, 
at once natural and striking, seems to have made a strong impression in medieval times. The chief 
event of the story is recorded in a publication as late as 1860, —in the ‘“‘ Year Book ” of the German 
Institute for the Promotion of Hebrew Literature, published in Leipsic; and in this ‘‘ Year Book ”’ are 
cited many old chronicles which relate the fact mainly as we now presentit. For the form of the 
narrative we are indebted, for the most part,to the book named in our previous paper, — Christiani 
ed Ebrei nel Medio Evo; and, as before, we translate from the Italian.} 


SrveErat hours of the first sabbath 
in the month of June in 1263 had 
already passed ; and in a street inhab- 
ited by the Hebrews, in Magdeburg, 
* sounded that vivacious tattle which, 
is often heard on that day among the 
Jews. 

In the cities of Europe, at that 
time, the Hebrews lived in a quarter 
by themselves, called the “Ghetto; ” 
and, in many instances, it was sur- 
rounded by a wall, with gates strong- 
ly locked at night: and for further se- 
curity, as also to mark out the objects 
of frequent popular rage, every Jew 
was obliged to wear some distinctive 
uniform or badge. 

To cover this people and their neigh- 
borhood with odium, all offensive es- 
tablishments, such as tanneries and 
slaughter-houses and soap-factories, 
were sometimes limited to the Ghetto, 
which thus became a section of the 
city into which a Christian seldom 
voluntarily entered, except for pur- 
poses of violence. 

Excluded from all civil employ- 
ments, forced to find their compan- 
ionship among themselves, shut up 
in narrow enclosures often wholly in- 
sufficient for the population, levelled 
to orfe social condition by their com- 
mon sufferings, and brought to great 
intimacy by their frequent discourse 
upon their common dangers, the 


Jews were accustomed on the day of 
rest, and, indeed, on every festive 
occasion, to live much out of their 
houses, to pass the time in the street, 
and entertain themselves with friend- 
ly talk, and often with jokes and 
mirth. 

This ancient custom is not even 
now laid aside wherever it happens 
that many Hebrew houses stand in 
the same street. 

In the midst of this confused and 
tranquil, and sometimes sportive 
murmur, suddenly there was spread, 
at the time we refer to, a star- 
tling rumor; and many were seen 
hurrying in one direction. Every 
unusual event made the Hebrews 
watchful andsuspicious. Long expe- 
rience had taught them that popular 
tumults, whatever might be their 
origin, had generally one and the same 
termination, —a violent assault on 
the Ghetto. Indeed, oftentimes fes- 
tive scenes were ended by the diver- 
sion of an irruptiori upon the Jews, 
which offered a coveted occasion both 
for cruelty and robbery. Thus in 1562, 
on the birth of a son to the Duke of 
Mantua, the people found no better 
way to express their joy than by as- 
saulting and sacking the Ghetto. 

At the first hint of this rumor, all 
ears were attentive. Earnest looks 
and anxious words were exchanged; 
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and some of the most timid passed 
the cry along to run to their houses, 
and barricade their doors. 

Amid this suspicion and uncertain- 
ty, the nearer and louder sound of 
~ many hurried footsteps was heard in 
the streets; and, on looking for the 
cause, some young men were seen run- 
ning and screaming, from whose 
mouths were finally gathered the 
following words : — 

“Oh, you miserable cowards! Why 
do you run away? Noone will hurt 
you. Qh, what sport! come and see ! 
It is a Hebrew. It belongs to you to 
save him. We have nothing to do 
with it. Upand run quickly if you 
would bein time. It is one of your 
own people.” 

These words, and the juvenile ap- 
pearance of the intruders, had some- 
what calmed apprehensions; and 
yet, as these noisy fellows might be 
only the scouts of a stronger party 
behind, few were disposed to leave 
their houses till the rabble had passed 
outside of the Ghetto, and the streets 
were left in peace. 

What could mean those sneering 
_ shouts, those hurried and scornful 
words, those hints of a Hebrew in 
danger? Something unusual had hap- 
pened ; and what was sport to others 
was generally déath to them. In 
vain had some pressed up close to those 
who had brought these tidings, and 
besought them to give more precise 
information. These hilarious youths 
seemed to enjoy the consternation 
they were spreading around, and an- 
swered only with other shouts, “Oh, 
what sport! What asight! Quick, 
quick, quick! or it will be all over 
with him.” 

But among them there happened 
to be one who had often rendered, in 
return for good payment, some little 


services to a Hebrew youth named. 
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Lipman; and: Lipman, drawing him 
aside, said,— 

“ Friend, I know you wish me no evil: 
tell me, I pray you, the whole truth. 
What is all this uproar about ? What 
has happened ? Is it only some snare 
and conspiracy? You shall lose 
nothing by your freedom with me. 
I will pay you well for your kindness.” 

“Oho, conspiracy, snare! You all 
tremble like so many rabbits. Yes, I 
will tell you the whole. But let not 
the fools around you hear. I like to 
leave them shaking with dread. No, 
we have not come here to deceive 
you.” 

He whispered aside some words: 

which ay the hearer turn pale as 
death. Solomon! My poor brother 
Solomon! Is‘it true? We have not 
for some hours seen him. Oh, poor 
Solomon! We must run: quick, 
quick !” 
- Appealing at once to all who were 
near, Lipman told them that the dis- 
turbance was caused by a Hebrew in 
great danger; that no time was to be 
lost ; that there was no cause to fear 
violence from the Christians; that it 
was a work of sacred charity, and all 
must fun as fast as they could. 

He then started in all haste for the 
spot that had been indicated, and was 
soon followed by a crowd of Hebrews, 
who, re-assured by his words, and 
moved by his appeal, were anxious to 
save the endangered life. 

As they approached the point aimed 
at, they overtook a large number 
of Christians hurrying in the same 
direction ; and the sight of the eager 
multitude inspired fresh fears among 
the Jews: so that some gave signs 


of an intention to return. But they . 


were exhorted to go on by the word,. 
“Quick, quick, for Heaven’s sake! 
Do not abandon a poor brother in 
peril of his life.” 
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This was always a potent entrgaty 
with the Hebrews, who not only [pm 
a sense of religious duty, but through 
their solidarity in suffering, felt them- 
selves bound to each other by the 
strongest ties. 

When they came to a little field 
just outside the city walls, the crowd 
was so great, that it was almost im- 
possible to advance. Lipman pushed 
his way along with eyes full of tears, 


anxiously turning his ear to catch the. 


cry of his brother. And it seemed as 
if he heard a half-smothered sigh and 
groan: so he exclaimed, “Oh, my poor 
brother Solomon! I am here. Cour- 
age! awe will save you if we can.” 

Upon this there was a general call 
to make toom for the HeBrews, A 
thousand voices cried out, “The 
Hebrews, the Hebrews! Let them 
come up. Let them see that horrid 
face in all that filth! Who shall say 
it is not his right place? He won’t 
have a better in the next world; 
though there it will be fire, and not 
mud. Room, room, for the Hebrews! 
Let them come! Oh, what fun! What 
a sight!” 

Amid these words, not very kind 
or encouraging, the Hebrews found 
themselves at the mouth of a well, 
which had been dug deep in the mid- 
dle of the field. As it was not needed 
for water, it had been for some time 
the receptacle of all the most offensive 
filth of the neighborhood; and, as 
they cast their eyes down: into its 
obscure and fetid depth, a horrid ob- 
ject met their view. Enveloped in 
mud and slime and ordure was the 
head of a man, up to his rieck in this 
disgusting mass, almost smothered, 
_ and trying to free his eyes and nose 
and mouth from the filth with which 
they were stuffed. 

. If was indeed Solomon, an elderly 
man, who had just reached his fiftieth 


year, who, walking on that sabbath 
day where he had never been before, 
with eyes raised to heaven in some 
religious ecstasy, had fallen into the 
oper well; and the force of his descent 
had plunged him over head and 
ears in the horrid matter here de- 
scribed. 

He cried out for help as well as he 
could; but his cries in that unfre- 
quented place were for some time in 
vain. When, at length, they were 
faintly heard, one or two persons ran 
to the well, and asked who the unfor- 
tunate man might be. The news 
soon spread in the neighborhood, and 
many gathered at the spot; but they 
were mostly Christians, as nearly all 
Hebrews were on that day in the 
Ghetto. 

It would be an insult to human 
nature to suppose, that, among those 
who had then gathered around the 
well, there were not some, perhaps 
many, who, in spite of the gross su- 


_perstition and fanaticism of the pe- 


riod, might have been anxious to ex- 
tricate poor Solomon. But, unfortu- 
nately, the first to propose that mer- 
ciful. act coupled it with a fatal pre- 
liminary. That preliminary was wel- 
comed warmly by the temper of the 
times ; and its refusal irritated those, 
who, wrapping themselves in the 
mantle of religion, shut their hearts 
to all claims of pity. 

The condition imposed was, that 
Solomon should promise to become 
Christian. Once suggested, that con- 
dition. was obstinately demanded «by 
all, as a point of honor, a scruple of 
religion; and no one would have 
dared to help the sufferer for fear of 
being denounced as a friend of ‘the 
Hebrews. ' 

“Promise to be a Christian; then 
we will draw you out instantly. Ac- 
cept baptism: you see that will 
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cleanse you of worse filth than that 
of the body. Will you promise ?” 
To this proposal the poor sufferer 
gave no reply. After a long silence, 
he renewed his cries for help. Then 
offers of baptism were again made; 
and again there was a silence. 
Finally, moved by compassion, or 


through disgust, or from a desire for: 


some new diversion, — and perhaps all 
three of these motives had their place, 
—some one said, “ It is best to give no- 
tice to the Hebrews. Let them come 
and pull him out. We will not dirty 
our hands in this business.” It was 
then that the message was sent to the 
Ghetto, as we have already described. 

While there was all this consulta- 
tion, and unfeeling banter, and cruel 
suggestions, and many a poor joke, 
and many aJoud laugh, at the mouth 
of the well, the unfortunate man at 
the bottom writhed about in the mud, 
clung to the grimy sides, groaned, 
cried, entreated, af times would raise 
himself a few feet, only to fall back 
again with a plunge that brought 
forth new shouts of laughter from 
those above who watched his strug- 
gles. 

When, at length, he perceived that 
the Christians had given place to his 
friends the Hebrews, he ceased his 
desperate efforts for relief, and thought 
his deliverance was near; and, with a 
half-stifled voice, he commended him- 
self to their pity, invoking all the 
heroes of the Old Testament, and call- 
ing out by name such of his acquaint- 
ances as he could dimly distinguish. 

“We are here! we are here!” 
they said in reply. “Courage! We 
have come on purpose to help you.” 
And they peered down into that dim 
and unfragrant depth, and made a ges- 
ture as if to throw their voice to their 
friend below. 

He heard them, and exclaimed, 
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“Draw me’ out quickly. I cannot. 
stand it long. My breath fails me. 
My legs give out. If I lower my 
head at all, I am dead.” 

“Have a little patience. Keep up 
your courage a bit longer. We are 
studying the best means to extricate 
you. We must not jump down upon 
you; we should all be there togeth- 
er, without any good to you.” 

“A ladder, a ladder!” cried one. 
“Tt must be long and strong. We 
will ease it down gently. It is done 
quickly. In the wink of an eye, he 
will climb and come-out.” 

These words were taken up at once 
by all. Each one repeated them to 
himself and to his neighbor. But 
no one knew where to find such a lad- 
der: and then the Christians all 
laughed; and the Hebrews held down 
their heads in silence. 

Soon one interposed an objection, 
even if the ladder could be found. 
“A ladder!” he said. “To bring a 
ladder here! To lower it down into 
the well! Avservile labor! Do you 
not remember that this is the 
sabbath ? ” 

These words reached the ear of 
Solomon. They went through his 
heart like the point of a needle. 
Not that he had forgotten that it was ~ 
the sabbath day, and not that the 
same fear of its desecration had not 
crossed his own mind. But there are 
some situations in life in which we 
try to conceal from ourselves what 
we really know. He dared not then 
pronounce a word. He felt the force 
of the religious scruple, and had no 
more power to intercede for a rescue. 

“The rabbi, the rabbi!” cried 
the Hebrews. “Here is the rabbi. 
He is arrived at the right moment. 
He will know how to get us out of 
this perplexity.” 

The rabbi was a young man, less 
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than thirty, and had a sprightly and 
vivacious look. Thanks to the pre- 
cocity of his genius, he had in a few 
years completed the almost intermin- 
able course of Talmudic and casuistic 
studies, and had lately assumed the 
position of spiritual head of the He- 
brew communion of Magdeburg. 

They all gathered around him to 
inform him, and consult him. An in- 
stinctive curiosity silenced the Chris- 
tians, anxious to know how this great 
question of the sabbath would be 
answered. He stood for a few mo- 
ments thoughtful and silent: at 
length, with a grave and solemn tone 
he said, — 

“My brethren, the sabbath is 
wholly sacred to study and peace. 
Any servile labor in that day is a 
heavy sin. Our doctors — blessed be 


their memory ! — have with wonderful 
patience distinguished all the various 


kinds of labor prohibited on this day. 
Nothing has escaped their observation 
and judgment. Every species of’ 
transgression which forms, as it were, 
a separate trunk, is divided into hun- 
dreds of parts, which form so many 
branches; and so are embraced and 
considered ail the possible actions of 
man. “Pass in review all the needs, 
* acts, and habitual operations that you 
can conceive of, and you will not find 
one which has not been indicated in 
the books of our doctors, blessed be 
their memory ! 

“Coming now to the case before 
us,” continued the rabbi, “I observe 
that to draw out this poor brother; 
that is, to bring here a ladder, to 
lower it into the well, and to pull 
Solomon forth, — such a labor, I must 
conféss it frankly, constitutes not 
a branch, but a trunk, of servile work 
which is most emphatically forbid- 
den.” 

This first part of the rabbi’s speech 
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was received with a general and ear- 
nest whispering. The Christians 
smiled scornfully, and said among 
themselves, “There, now he will stay 
in the well. He is lost. Glad it is 
not one of our folks. Let them see to 
their own.” The Hebrews seemed very 
thoughtful, with eyes bent down to 
the ground. They deeply pitied the 
misfortune of their brother, and still 
tried to send him some word of 
comfort. 

But the orator, extending his arm 
with open palm, again asked silence; 
and all eyes were turned to him. 

“T have explained to you,” he 
said, “the quality of labor which the 
case before us would require. But, 
in order to give a just solution to this 
question, it is not enough to know 
one part of our sacred cade: we must 
know the whole. There are cases 
which take a different nature accord- 
ing to time, place, and circumstances. 
Sometimes, to the same act, one law 
ceases,-and another intervenes. Now 
it commands with inexorable rigor; 
then’ it leaves a large indulgence. 
The law of: Moses, say our wise 
doctors, — blessed be their memory ! — 
was given to us for life, and not for 
death; which means that the supreme 
care and scope of all law is our good 
both in this life and in the life to 
come. Therefore the rites specially 
enjoined, such as the regulations for 
the sabbath, have a qualification and 
limit in the supreme needs of man. 

“Now, what is the point before us?” 
he continued. “On one side is the 
rite of the sabbath; on the other, the 
peril of the life of our brother. And 
what is taught us in such a strait by 
our doctors ? — blessed be their mem- 
ory! They teach us that the life of 
one man has a thousand times more 
value than the rite of the sabbath; 
and the law of the sabbath yields to 
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the duty to save a brother from death. 
Nor must we think that the doctors 
leave to us the choice; that they per- 
mit us to adhere with rigor to the 
law, and not to care for the peril. 
No! they make it our sacred duty to 
violate the law, and declare that it 
would be a great sin if we did not. 
Banish all scruples, then. Run at 
once to save Solomon, and be per- 
suaded, that, instead of committing 
sin, you will be performing a highly 
meritorious work.” 

This was, of course, a long speech, 
considering the urgency of the case. 
To him at the bottom of the well it 
must have seemed very long. It 
marks the charaeter of a dark and 
ignorant age, that such an explana- 
tion was necessary. The rabbi’s 
view was entirely consistent with the 
most enlightened Hebrew traditions, 
which have always held that reason 


should fructify the biblical word, and 
not that the biblical word was in- 
tended for a chain to reason. 

The decision was welcomed with 


shouts of applause. “Bravo! well 
expounded !” they cried. While even 
the Christians said, “There, now! 
these Hebrews sometimés say a sensi- 
ble word, impossible as it may seem.” 
With light hearts many hurried to 
find the needed ladder. 

But suddenly the whole affair took 
a new aspect. A bald-headed old 
man, who had hitherto kept in the 
background, but had given an atten- 
tive ear to all that had been said, 
now came forward, and, shaking his 
head ominously in disapprobation, 
said with a loud voice, “Stop a mo- 
ment or two.” 

He was not a rabbi, and had no 
official authority; he did not even 
belong to the council that governed 
the civil affairs of the communion: 
yet his influence often balanced, and 
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sometimes exceeded, that of the rab- 
bi. When, therefore, he requested 
them to stop, the Hebrews gathered 
silently around him, anxious to catch 
every word that fell from his lips, and 


‘showing even more deference to him 


than to the rabbi. 

In order to understand this, we 
must give a brief glance to the ge- 
nius and nature of the Hebrew polity. 

On a superficial view, religious gov- 
ernment under Judaism presents the 
aspect of a state of anarchy. There 
is, indeed, a spiritual head, the rabbi, 
to whom is confided the office of giv- 
ing answers to all casuistical ques- 
tions; but these answers, however 
respected and venerated, and though 
often received with submission and 
confidence, are nevertheless subject 
to a tribunal of appeal ; and that tri- 
bunal is the conscience of the faith- 
ful. 

It may be thought that this would 
inevitably lead to anarchy. But a 
corrective was found in the instinc- 
tive veneration for the highest reli- 
gious attainments. In every Jewish 
community, persons of thought and 
deep spiritual experience, who gave a 
tone and direction to opinion, sub- 
jected the decisions of the rabbi to 
a careful examination. He who 
showed the profoundest thought was 
the real guide of the community ; and 
the ultimate authority, therefore, 
rested not on persons, but on reason. 

* It thus often happened, that, to the 
decisions of the rabbi, there arose an 
antagonism in those highly venerated 
for their wisdom. The rabbi was 
the official head; but he was obliged 
to pay great deference to such as 
were most honored: and, in. cases of 
conflict between him and them, the 
civil administration of the .commu- 
nion intervened to restore concord. 

This feature of Judaism always 
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encouraged free investigation and in- 
dependence. Among Christian sects, 
those that give a wide scope to this 
come nearest to the spirit of the He- 
brew government. There was a pro- 
verb among the Jews, that, “ Every 
man has his Sulkan Haruch, or mor- 
al code, in his. pocket.” The famous 
French saying, that “ Every soldier 
has the baton of a marshal in his 
knapsack,’ did not more encourage 
‘personal effort. The Hebrew re-as- 
sured his own individual conscience, 
and was saved from theocratic tyran- 
ny. 

The old man who now presented 
himself belonged to a class of which 
there were many in medieval times. 
Though occupied in commerce, he 
cultivated with passionate ardor Tal- 
mudic and casuistical studies. In all 


discussions he had shown a wonderful 
promptness and erudition and depth. 


He had thus become the teacher, the 
guide, the oracle, of the commun- 
ion, 

His influence was heightened by 
a life rigorously devout: so that he 
neglected not one of the thousand 
prescriptions of Jewish law. His 
decisions became the touchstone by 
which those of the rabbi were tried; 
and often, when the official decree 
was published, many said, “ We will 
wait and see what our good old 
man says of it.” If he shook his 
head, and wrinkled his lips, the au- 
thority of the rabbi was in danger. ° 

We have said that the rabbi we 
now refer to was a young man. This 
oircumstance greatly increased the 
authority of the venerable Jew. 
With a slight disparagement, very 
* natural and common in such a case, 
he was accustomed to say, when he 
dissented from the rabbi, “He is so 
young!” These words, repeated by 
many, came at length to cast an air 


‘ will speak to you all. 
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of distrust over all the official decis- 
ions. 

Coming, therefore, to the mouth 
of the well, he said ia a clear, strong 
voice, “Stand back, brethren, and I 
Even Solomon 
shall hear, and shall adjudge the rea- 
sons I offer. I have come to bring 
my little experience, and my stinted 
knowledge, to this affair of supreme 
importance and gravity. It involves 
the transgression of the law of the 
sabbath, not by a single individual, 
but by the entire communion. A 
terrible case! And, if the Lord some- 
times strikes a whole communion for 
the sin of one man, what will he do 
when the whole communion fall into 
sin ?” 

A shivering of sacred horror ran 
through the-veins of all the Hebrews 
when they heard this terrible exordium. 

“ Our rabbi,” he proceeded to say, 
“has given his decision; and God 
forbid that I should accuse his con- 
science. But the experience of old 
men may sometimes bring light; and 
the sacred Scripture says, ‘ Despise 
not the words of the old.’ All the 
maxims set forth by the rabbi are holy, 
and all his ‘citations are just; but 
true knowledge does not stand mere- 
ly in the maxims of the book, but 
oftentimes in the careful examination 
of facts. Wisdom consists in apply- 
ing the laws, as well as in knowing 
them. ‘The life of a man is sacred :’ 
that was well said. ‘To save his 
life we may violate the sabbath :’ 
that is most just. Our laws are 
laws of mercy. ‘ The face of the law 
is covered with a veil,’ say the wise 
men, ‘before the peril of a human 
soul” But here and now, where is 
this great danger? Observe and con- 
sider. How many.hours before the 
sabbath is ended? Four hours. Do 
you know that for these few hours 
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the life of Solomon cannot certainly 
hold out? Is he in the midst of 
flames? His greatest sufferings 
have already passed. A little more 
or less— what is it? Soon we can 
take him out with a clear conscience. 


‘What is his additional endurance in 


comparison with the holiness of the 
sabbath, in comparison with a public 
scandal, in comparison with the sin 
of the whole communion? He him- 
self, I am certain, will be glad not to 
be the occasion of all this offence. 
When freed, he will raise a hymn of 
joy to the Lord; but how could he 
do it if his liberation was effected at 
such cost? It will soon be the hour 
for our vesper prayers. Let us repair 
to our synagogues, and leave our 
brother here a little while longer. 
We sliall show to all, that, to keep our 
holy laws inviolate, we are willing to 
suffer and to die.” 

The old man grew warmer and 
warmer as he advanced in this speech ; 
and it was at once evident what an 
impression he had made. A burst of 
applause, in which even the Chris- 
tians joined, followed his words. 

The applause fell like a stone on 
the head of poor Solomon. The, 
rabbi attempted to bring forth some 
new arms in his defence from the 
casuistic arsenal; but the eloquence 
of the venerated Jew carried all 
hearts with it. Even the show of 
self-renunciation readily acquired in 
that age excessive admiration. The 
crowd soon followed the example of 
the elder, who withdrew; and the 


‘mouth of the well was comparatively 


deserted. a 


Perceiving that his friends had 
left him, Solomon made a new effort 
to excite the pity of the few Chris- 
tians who still lingered around the 


‘place. “Will you make yourself 


Christian?” they demanded again. 


f 

And, when they perceived that he 
had nothing to say to this renewed 
offer, they exclaimed, “ Well, do as 
you like,—live, or not. We shall 
not trouble ourselves. It is an 
affair of the Hebrews, and none of 
our concern.” And ere long they 
also departed. 

But Solomon was not left entirely 
alone. From time to time, there 
came others, curious to see with their 
own eyes an event which had now 
excited wide attention. They cau- 
tiously approached the well, looked 
down to see the poor sufferer there, 
and send him some word of hope, or 
some derisive sneer, or some new 
invitation to become a Christian, 
according to the varying humor of 
each spectator. 

Meanwhile the Hebrews had all 
gathered in their synagogue to the 
vesper prayers; and the hours seemed 
heavy and long before they should 
feel free to undertake the deliverance 
of their brother. It was not without 
some emotion of proud satisfaction 
that the venerable old Jew held up 
his head, as he thouglit of his success 
in saving the communion from a pub- 
lic sin and of his triumph over the 
rabbi; while the rabbi himself looked 
dejected, reflecting that his entire 
flock had witnessed his discomfiture. 
But all resolved to fly, the moment 
the sabbath was ended, to Solomon’s 
relief. 

What were Solomon’s thoughts 
meanwhile? Had he been a philoso- 
pher, like his famous namesake, he 
might have deduced many profound 
meditations. The sneers of the 
Christians, their indifference, covered 
with the cloak of religion, the broad 
wisdom of the rabbi, the fanaticism 
of the old Jew, the applause of the 
crowd, —all these things might have 
conducted him to the well-known con- 
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clusion of his namesake, — “ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” 

But he was not a philosopher. He 
had the reflections and feelings of a 
common man. It would not» have 
been strange if he had given expres- 
sion to reproach and imprecations 
against the author of his prolonged 
sufferings. But his own religious 
sentiments came to his relief; for, if 
he had a narrow mind, he had a de- 
vout spirit, and he felt the force of 
what the old Jew had said. 

, “He could not give other advice,” 
he said to himself. “And our com- 
munion always so much rely on his 
word! The rabbi-is a good man; but 
then he is so young! After all, they 
will soon take me out. Here I am 
not on roses, it is true; but neither 
am I on thorns. A good bath will 


cleanse all. It is only a question of 
afew’ hours. A few hours are not 
eternity. And then to save our com- 


munion from scandal and = sin! 
What if I had been the cause that 
the wrath of God should strike it?” 

A shiver of horror seized him at 
the bare idea? And then he applied 
himself to repeat the vesper prayers 
which his friends were at that hour, 
saying in the synagogue; and after 
these he recited the Psalms, for all 
Hebrews, even in those dark ages, 
knew them by heart. 

At length it was near sunset. 
Some rising clouds hastened the ap- 
proaching darkness; and the struggle 
between day and night was briefer 
still at the bottom of the well. This 
growing obscurity brought some com- 
fort with it to Solomon, as it signal- 
ized the approach of the hour of 
deliverance. 

Ere long he heard the steps of his 
brethren, who came rushing up to the 
mouth of the well with loud cries, 
saying, “Are you alive? Here we 
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are! We shall nowsave you. Cour-. 
age, poor brother!” 

Some brought a long ladder; some 
were prepared with a rope to put 
round Solomon’s body in case the 
ladder should break; while many 
carried about, here and there, lighted 
torches to aid thé important opera- 
tions, which now began in good ear- 
nest. . 

Pre-occupied with the necessary 
preparations, they hardly perceived 
that a file of men silently insinuated 
itself, and now stood close and firm 
around the well. It was soon seen 
by the nearest that they were all 
armed with swords, shields, and 
helmets, which glistened terribly in 
that waving torchlight. They ‘were 
the representatives of force and 
authority. 

But the outer circle of the Hebrews, 
not aware of this presence, eagerly 
pushed forward ‘their ladder, and 
came very near tumbling several 
of the armed men down upon the 
head of Solomon. It was then that 
a loud voice, in great energy, com- 
manded the Hebrews to stand back; 
and the force strengthened its position 
by a threatening display of arms. 
The Hebrews were struck with aston- 
ishment; and the gleaming lights 
showed that their faces were pale as 
death. 

Lipman, whose anxiety for his 
brother enabled him to get possession 
of his tongue sooner than the rest, 
said to one who seemed to be com- 
mander of the troop, “Sir, you 
know there is a poor Hebrew at the 
bottom of this well ?” 

“Stand back !” thundered the cap- 
tain with menacing looks, and bran- 
dishing his arms. 

“ But, sir, it is a question of his 
life. We want to save him.” 

“ Stand back, or you are dead!” 
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Lipman’s companions, seeing that 
it was in vain to resist that force, 
whispered in his ear, and, seizing 
hold of his clothes, tried to pull him 
back. But he made another attempt 
to appeal for his brother. 

“Signor captain, you will not 
prevent me from saving my brother. 
Leave us free to drag him out.” 

“Stand back, dog of a Hebrew! 
Woe to you if you dare to advance 
one step, now or afterwards! ” 

“Captain, this is too much. You 
cannot be so cruel.— Companions, 
follow me and aid me.” 

“Stand back! Soldiers, advance!” 
And at the order of their captain, 


with the points of their swords at 


the breasts of the Hebrews, the whole 
communion was driven away from the 
well by the troop that had been sent 
there by tie Archbishop of Magde- 
burg. 

It need not be said what a night of 
anguish that was to Solomon. In 
the whole Hebrew communion few 
slept with any tranquillity. Was this 
military force an intimation of a re- 
newal of those assaults with which 
their whole history was interwoven ? 


“But what can be the cause? And 
‘what has Solomon to do with it? 


Why should they wish his death ? 

Early in the morning all were 
astir, and Lipman earliest of all. 
The beadle, in the name of the 
rabbi,.went round from house to 
house, and summoned the council to- 
gether. But, before it met, several 
went to the well, and found that the 
guard was still in possession, permit- 
ting the Christians to come up and 
look down upon Solomon, but threat- 
ening to kill the first Hebrew who 
should attempt to do it. 

At the council, one of the syndics 
reported these facts; and, amid the 
general fright and almost despair, 


the question was put to the rabbi, 
What was to be done ? 

“What is to be done?” repeated 
the rabbi. “It seems impossible to 
give counsel. The case is full of 
mystery. We must apply at once to 
the fountain-head, and know why 
these guards are stationed there. 
Every moment is precious. Let us 
send a deputation to the archbishop; 
and, if you wish, I will accompany 
it.” 

“ Ah, what a sainted good man our 
rabbi is!” said many. “If we had 
only followed his advice! But we 
were so foolish as to fall. in with the 
words of that old man! ” 

Of course, no interview could be 
had with the archbishop so early in 
the morning. At the proper time, 
the deputation, composed of the most 
respectable syndics, with the rabbi 


‘at their head, put itself in march to 


the archiepiscopal palace. 

A long, long waiting in the, ante- 
room was a sad presage of what was 
to be expected. The archbishop 
could not be ignorant of the cause of 
their coming. The delay, so perilous, 
foreshadowed some cruel project. 
And finally, when they were intro- 
duced, they were received with a 
stern look, that boded no good. 

“ What do you want?” 

“ Most clement and respected sir, 
you know that a poor Hebrew, by 
misfortune, has fallen ” — 

“ Be short, I know all. What do 
you want of me in this case? ” 

“If we leave him there in the well, 
he dies. If you will give us permis- 
sion to take him out ?” 

“ What, to-day? to-day? Do you 
not know that to-day is our sabbath, 
a day of repose, a day of sacred rest ? 
It is a profanation. I will not hear 
a word more about it.” 

The Hebrews opened their eyes 
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wide. They looked earnestly at the 
archbishop, and at one another; and 
because they did not know what to 
say, and feared that any word 
might offend him, they silently, amid 
trepidation and tears, withdrew. 

It would be an error to suppose 
that the archbishop, because he was 
an archbishop, was necessarily cruel 
and ferocious to the Jews. History 
gives many examples of Christian 
ecclesiastics, from the highest to the 
lowest grade, who were mild to this 
persecuted race, softened their un- 
happy lot, and at times, even with 
great personal risk, saved them from 
the fanaticism which demanded their 
death. It seems a relief to the hor- 
ror of our story to recall here the 
conduct of several of the popes. 

In the eleventh century, the bishops 
of Spain, opposing the king, saved the 
Hebrews from a projected slaughter ; 
and Pope Alexander IL, in letters 
which are still extant, praised the 
charitable offices of these ecclesias- 
tics. 

Paul III. bestowed so many favors 
upon the Hebrews, that one of his 
cardinals taxed him with it as a seri- 
ous blemish upon his character. 

St. Bernard, who saved so many 
Hebrews from the ferocity of the 
Crusaders, declared that it was not 
necessary to kill them; but, by dis- 
persing them in all parts of the world, 


they would be so many living wit- 
nesses of the Christian redemption. 

Innocent III. declared that the 
Hebrews: ought not to be extermi- 
nated, but only everywhere scattered, 
and covered with ignominy. 

A council in Germany in the thir- 
teenth century decreed that it was 
better to subject the Jews to slavery 
than to slay them. 

Our archbishop, then, it is prob- 
able, did not wish the death of the 
man in the well; but when the 
story of his fall was related to him, 
and the scruples of the Hebrews 
about violating their sabbath, he re- 
solved that they should gain no credit 
by their fanatical observance. “ They 
have shown us how they keep their 
sabbath,” said he: “well, now I will 
show them how they shall keep ours.” 

The order was irrevocable. All 
day long the Hebrews, and Lipman 
foremost among them, hung round 
the well, weeping and groaning. 
Whether Solomon lived till Monday 
morning, the old chronicle does not 
say; but it faithfully preserves a 
Latin distich which it is said the 
Christians sung in derisive dances 
around the well; and, with naming 
that, we shall conclude our story: —_ 


“Sabbata sancta colo, de stercore surgere 
nolo; 
Sabbata nostra quidem, Solomon, celebra- 
bis ibidem.” 
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THE effort of Japan to secure the enjoyment of “all the modern 
improvements ”’ is as wise politically as it is historically startling. 
Only a very few powerful minds in any given nation not yet “ Chris- 
tianized ’’ would or could perceive the excellences of Christianity as a 
system of doctrine, so ¢glearly, and feel them so deeply, as to embrace 
the new belief with both mind and soul; thatis, so as to make it a liv- 
ing, ruling force within them. Nor would the average walk and conver- 
sation of the sort of ‘‘ Christians” that are commonly the first speci- 
mens of the newly-offered doctrine that come before the heathen eye 
greatly re-enforce the exposition of it. But, on the other hand, almost 
any such nation, having once come to understand the greater quanti- 
ty of comforts that accompanies the best Christian civilization, would 
readily endeavor to become possessed of the whole set of conditions 
which results in such advantages. It is the great good sense of the 
Japanese character which has enabled them to make the effort, —an 
effort of good sense never approached before, as we believe, nationally 
speaking, in the world. Comfort before religion. 

Very great boldness of conception and force of will were those 
which set on. foot the undertaking to organize at once a system of 
public education. Even more of boldness is there in the suggestion 
of the remarkable Japanese statesman, Mr. Mori, of a plan for substi- 
tuting a modified English language for the present Japanese language. 

We do not believe this can be successfully done; and, according 
to the sound rule which prohibits finding fault unless the remedy is 
suggested, we shall state a substitute. : 

First as to the eradication of a language. - There are instances on 
regord which go to show that it is an extremely difficult task. Russia 
has not yet destroyed the Polish tongue. France did destroy German 
in Alsace; but it was only by means of devastations and extermina- 
tions so infamous that they are an eternal shame even to the bloody 
face of war; and there is still a German flavor in the French of Alsace. 
Even the simpler task of introducing a uniform system of weights and 
measures has been pushed in France ever since the revolution of 1792; 
and it is not complete yet. It is true that the case where conquerors 
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and oppressors impose their language on their victims is very differ- 
ent from that where an intelligent community agrees to adopt a new 
language ; and, in this case, it may readily be granted that the-work 
might be done in the following order: First, educate one whole 
generation, beginning with those now of school-age, in both languages, 
the old and the new. Second, let the second generation, the children 
of the first, be taught only the new language. This order takes it for 
granted that the grown-up people of to-day will not learn the new lan- 
guage. If they will, however, the’process would be much shortened. 

But is it a good thing, theoretically speaking, to destroy a liv- 
ing language? That depends on what the language is. If it is 
harsh in sound, clumsy in inflection and combination, weak logically 
and rhetorically, naturally rigid, so as not to admit of enlarging its vo- 
cabulary, it may perhaps as well be thrown away. But, if the spoken 
Japanese is a manly and respectable tongue, it admits of question 
whether it would not be a mistake to attempt so radical and heroic 
an operation in mental surgery as to drain off the whole of the exist- 
ing, natural, healthy blood from the national thought-circulation, and 
supply its place by transfusion from the veins of another body. The 
adoption of a new written alphabet for this oral language is entirely 
another thing ; and this, we hope to show, will be wise, and is per- 
fectly practicable. 

The principal reason against trying to destroy the existing Japan- 
ese language, however, is not a deduction from recorded instances 
where such endeavors have failed, but is a conclusion from the nature 
of language itself. The argument is very easy to understand: it is 
this, — different races, like different single men, have differing men- 
tal traits. These appear in the languages which such races con- 
struct for the purpose of expressing their thoughts. The differences 
appear in the choice of single words, in the modes adopted of inflect- 
ing those words, and in the form and order of what may be called 
the.national sentence. 

For instance, we English-speaking Americans: find it most logical 
to use a direct structure in our sentence, whose normal order is sub- 
ject, verb, object; but the German mind finds it most logical to tse 
the periodic order, — subject, object, verb. The Roman mind, again, 
with a freer action than either, permitted a structure that varied for 
emphasis’ sake, putting last, or first, — that is, at the most striking 
positions in the senterice, — whatever member of the sentence was to 
be made most prominent. Here is a sentence on this very subject of 
sentences: ‘“* We Americans find it most natural to put our verb some- 
where in the middle of our sentence.” This would not suit a Ger- 
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man, who would prefer to say something like this: “ We Germans it 
most natural our verb somewhere in of our sentence the middle to 
put find.” This fashion, where the whole sentence hangs loose, as it 
were, until the very last word keys it all-together, like the topmost. 
stone dropped into an arch, is the periodic structure. The Japanese 
sentence and the Japanese mind is more like the German in this 
matter than like the English. We should find ourselves hampered 
with an unnatural and disagreeable apparatus, if we were forced to 
throw away (not our vocabulary, observe, but) our way of stating 
our thoughts, that is, our way of thinking, and to adopt a mode of pro- 
gress, which, according to the natural operation of our minds, is tail 
foremost. To impose the English sentence upon the Japanese mind 
would be to load it with a similar burden. ‘And, further, if the pe- 
riodic structure be used with the English vocabulary, there would 
arise ambiguities, which are prevented by the inflections and other 
aids of the periodic languages, and to prevent which in periodic Eng- 
lish a long train of subordinate changes would be required. . 

The substitution of English for Japanese would therefore impose a 
burdensome labor, and a change in the Japanese mental character. 
That chatacter is a good one, and had better be kept as it is. This 
can be accomplished by developing the present language, instead of 
substituting a new one. If it be here objected, as Mr. Mori himself 
alleges, that the Japanese is too poor, the reply is, It is not too poor 
to be made rich. The specifications under this reply are two: — 

1. The adoption of any quantity of new words, whether home- 
made, or imported from other languages, is a universal and proper 
method of enriching a language. It is the method by which the 
English language has become what it is; and it is healthy and natural. 
The method of growth by means of changing and combining the 
root-words of a language within itself is an opposite one to this, and 
has been used in Germany even to such extremes as the famous 
Heiligenrémischenreichsteutschernationsperioden. Yet this stately vo- 
cable, most worthy of the holy Roman empire, and scarcely capable _ 
of existing (in a direct line) within any minor state, is patched to- 
gether in spite of all the boasted self-developing power of the Ger- 
man tongue, from three languages, — German, Latin, and Greek. 

2. The weak part of a language like Japanese is rather in its ab- 
stract. province than in that of names for visible objects. Now, with- 
out diving into the muddy profundities of eitlter the a priori or the 
prehistoric lines of discussion about the origin of language, it is safe 
to say that it is pretty clear that names were first given to things 
seen ; and that, as abstract ideas were named, it was to a considerable 
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extent by the transferring (the common word metaphor, i.e., transfer, 

shows: how it was) of a word from something visible to that some- 
_ thing invisible for which a name was wanted, and whose quality could 
«be represented by some corresponding or analogical quality of the vis- 

ible thing. See, for a full view of the argument, Dr. Bushnell’s pre- 

liminary dissertation in his “God in Christ.” Now, this process 

has, without doubt, begun, and gone forward to a considerable extent, 

in Japanese ; and it can continue. 

If Japanese were a language of immutable monosyllables, a petrified 
or anchylosed language, like Chinese, it would be an emancipation 
and regeneration to obtain almost any other language for it, even, 
possibly, that wondrous structure Tikiwa, otherwise Alwato. But 
Japanese is sufficiently, like the literary languages of Christendom in 
respect of inflections, syntax, and other traits, to allow of its growth 
in a similar manner; and it has, in fact, changed in the same manner to 
some extent within historical periods. What we urge is the develop- 
ment of the Japanese language, instead of its extinction, and the sub- 
stitution of another. Besides these reasons, it is a consideration not 
without weight, whether Japanese men of learning and influence would 
not find ita more stimulating motive to strengthen and beautify their 
mother-tongue than to destroy it on the chance of obtaining a foreign 
one which should be better. 

All this reasoning is upon the assumption that the sole object in view 
is to secure the best possible language for the forty millions of the 
Japanese people. It is easy to imagine, that, in a world’s conveation 
on the subject, we might find the English, French, German, Roman, 
Arabic, and Hindoo delegates, each arguing for his own tongue as 
against all others; but the extension of another language, even if a 
corresponding extension of the commerce, influence, and wealth of the 
nation speaking it, were to follow, is a consideration of secondary im- 
portance, and has nothing to do with the real question, which is, 
What is best for the Japanese ? 

One change recommended by Mr. Mori should, however, be made as 
soon as possible. This is the substitution of a proper alphabet of 
single sounds, on true principles, for the list of syllable-signs which 
stands instead of an alphabet in the present Japanese written lan- 
guage. This change alone would supply a set of speech-elements so 
much more flexible and manageable than the present one, as to admit 
and help the very process of expansion which we urge instead of 
substitution. A word from abroad with a new syllable in it could not 
get into the Japanese syllabary ; but into a proper Japanese alphabet 
it could get, one element at a time. Ifwe worked with a list of Eng- 
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lish syllable-signs, instead of our alphabet, we could find no place for 
such combinations as the German schm, schl &c.; for they are not 
in English properly so called: but, as we have the letters separately 
in our alphabet, we can transplant the new syllable in pieces, and put 
it together when we get it inside. Indeed, the Japanese, with a 
correctly made alphabet to begin their reform, would be enviably sit- 
uated, and most of all to ourselves, who-are fooled from a-b ab to our 
life’s end by the petty but vexatious and misleading -peculations of a 
cheating alphabet with letters having half a dozen sounds apiece, 
sounds belonging to half a dozen literdl diagrams, sounds that cannot 
be written at all so as to be read, except by the help of contexts, and 
letters that are perfectly superfluous. 

Indeed, unless the experiment is first made, to see of what the Jap- 
anese language is capable when it shall have been worked under the 
only proper conditions of a civilized literary language ; that is, with 
an alphabet of its real elements, the sounds, — unless that experiment 
is first made, the problem of what that language can do will not have 
been solved at all. If, after such an experiment, it.should be found 
incapable of the requisite improvement, it will be time enough to 
resort to the policy of discontinuing it. 


Lastly, if English is to be substituted for Japanese, it had better 


be the English language as it is than an approximate one. Such 

as it is, it is alive. Its irregularities and anomalies of all kinds be- 

_ long to it; and to extract them would kill it, as, in Hawthorne’s story, 
the extraction of the birth-mark from the lady’s face killed her. It 
would be better to add forty millions to the English-speaking popu- 
lation of the world than to train a new hybrid-English speaking na- 

. tion of forty millions: it would be a greater advance towards the 
ideal state of the world when but one language shall be spoken all 
over it. — 


TREASON AT HOME." 


To call “ Treason at Home” mere- 
ly a sensational novel would be un- 
fair, although the incidents of the 
story are eminently sensational. It 
abounds in mystery, crime, ghosts, 
and fashion. But Mrs. Greenough 
uses these common elements with 

®, Treason at Home. A Novel. By Mrs, Green- 


ough. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


marvellous skill. What would be 
charcoal in a coarser or a heavier 
hand becomes, under her firm, light, 
almost magical touch, a sparkling 
diamond. The story is not impossi- 
ble: but it is so strange, so improba- 
ble, that a conviction grows upon the 
reader that it must be true in its 
main features; that it must be some 
old family history, which the author 
has heard, and which she could not 
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forget; which clung to her mem- 
ory, and grew in her imagination, 
till it was cast into this extraor- 
dinary novel, which is almost over- 
powering in its richness. The lavish 
generosity with which striking inci- 
dents are used, the reckless extrava- 
gance of material, characters, bitua- 
tions, halls, castles, emotions, gives 
the novel a place by itself. There is 
nothing like it in fiction; and yet 
every scene is artistic, every situation 
carefully studied; the tableaux are 
faultless; the emotions treated deli- 
cately and tenderly: there is not a 
coarse touch in the book, and hardly a 
careless one. There are a few remark- 
able characters, perhaps we should 
say only two,—the heroine, Lady 
Tremyss, and the old Abbé Hulot. 
Lady Tremyss was a mystery, and 
is admirably drawn. Her . strange 
beauty, her polished calmness with 
its gleams of tigerish fierceness, her 
winning and yet repellant manner, 
her love for her daughter, her quiet 
life in her picturesque old castle, make 
a clear, beautiful picture. Her wick- 
edness is managed well: we hate it, 
and that is enough. It was not neces- 
sary to throw it in our faces, and 
make it hide all else from us: it has 
its proper place in the grand effect to 
be produced. .Lady Tremyss is care- 
fully painted in tints which are often 
beautiful, but always in harmony 
with the horrible blackness of the 
crime which is told to us only at the 
end of the story. The mystery of 
her life is never fully revealed; but 
the few twilight rays thrown upon it 
at last show us the road to the solu- 
tion, and leave us to walk there, 
guided only by imagination. The 
Abbé Hulot, who is hardly seen in 
the story, although he was the re- 
mote cause of its chief events, is an 
original character for a society novel. 


He is a tyrant and 4 bigot, with one 
hobby to ride, one problem that he 
lives to solve, — the problem as to how 
far early training and conviction can 
alter the tendencies of the blood. 
The rare thing for which he sought 
among savage tribes was a child of 
pure European blood, who believed she 
was an Indian. He found her, took 
her away, educated her, and meant to 
study the nature and extent of her 
peculiarities, as precious indications 
of the effect of early training upon 
hereditary traits. This was his hob- 
by; but the little savage ran away 
from him before his studies had ad- 
vanced far enough to give him satis- 
faction. He quite lost her, and could 
never find another being who fulfilled 
the conditions of his problem. His 
disappointment was bitter; but in the 
last chapter, which clears up so many 
things, he finds the clew which will 
lead him through the labyrinth of his 
runaway’s life to her fortunate death. 
He murmurs “requiescat in pace!” 
over her grave; then mounts his hob- 
by, and rides into unknown realms of 
science. All the other characters, 
and they are numerous, are by no 
means improbable: Most of them 
are pleasant people, not at all 
saints, yet by no means sinners ; rich, 
luxurious, accomplished; glad to do 
kind and pleasant. things for each 
other; not especially self-sacrificing, 
—there is no need that they should 
be, — but, when occasion comes, doing 
heroic and grand actions as a matter 
of course. Mrs. Greenough does not 
send her pleasant, indolent, fashion- 
able young men to the Crimean War 
to prove themselves heroes there, or 
her exquisite young ladies to the East- 
ern hospitals as nurses: she knows | 
how to make the nobility and hero- 

ism that lie hidden under the elegant 
toilettes and society manners of so 
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many women and men of use in 
daily life. Her belles and heiresses 
make us think well of the world; 
and her young men are worthy the 
love they excite and the happiness 
they win. The accessories of the 
story are artistic, and give & real 
practical value to it. One might 
study household art here as well as 
in Eastlake. Here is no scene- 
painting, where masses of color are 
dashed in to produce an effect, and 
please uncultivated tastes, but care- 
ful, exquisite painting. The interiors 
are finished pictures, true illustrations: 
we pause in our reading to look at 
them, and admire. Here, for instance, 
is one: “It was one of the oldest 
apartments of the castle, and had 
been assigned to Edith by the duch- 
ess’s command, from a motive which 
she would not have cared to analyze, 
but which, if laid open, would have 
been found to have sprung from a de- 
sire to display to the eyes of the 
daughter of the modern millionnaire 
something which money could not 
buy. 

* “The walls and vaulted ceiling were 
lined with blue leather, whereon were 
stamped ivy-leaves of gold. The bed 
was of satin, embroidered with curious 
needlework. Great coffers of carved 
oak, black with age, were placed on 
either side of the one narrow window. 
The toilette-glass was mounted in 
ivory yellow with age. Ancient 
silver candlesticks were placed on the 
toilette-table ; and from the centre of 
* the vaulted ceiling hung a silver 
lamp of corresponding age and style. 
The cumbrous chairs were of ebony, 
cushioned with damask. The floor 
was covered with a carpet woven to 
imitate dried rushes mingled with 
crimson autumn leaves. There was 
something bewildering in the consist- 
ent antiquity of the apartment. 


‘their gardens. 
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Edith closed her eyes as she leaned 
back in the great arm-chair that 
Félicie placed before the fire, and 
tried to recover her sense of time 
and place.” Mrs. Greenough is not 
satisfied with merely putting suitable 
furniture into her rooms, she finishes 
them with every possible detail of 
ornament, pictures, statues, flowers, 
even the embroidery frame, and the 
design and colors of the pattern on it. 
And so with dress, there is not a word 
too much about it; but what there is is . 
complete. A modiste could make walk- 
ing, carriage, and house dresses from 
the clear, concise descriptions given ; 
and a jeweller could furnish the orna- 
ments. All these things add greatly 
to the pleasure that a novel gives. We 
like to know what people wear and 
where they live; we like to see their 
handsome houses, their horses ‘and 
Very few writers can 
make us see them. Most novelists talk 
about them till we are desperately 
tired, and glad to skip half the de- 
scriptions; but Mrs. Greenough is 
graphic, and stops just in the right 
place. And there is one thing she 
never tries to describe; that is food. 
We know there were dinner-parties, 
and just where our friends sat at table, 
and what they talked about, and 
whether they had a good time; and 
we take it for granted that the din- 
ner itself was good: but we are glad 
not to have a catalogue of the dishes, 
and a list of the wines. No dinner is 
worth a record, when its chief inter- 
est is its bill of fare. 


“ Treason at Home” is not a new . 


novel, although its publishers adver- 
tise it as one. It was published in 
three volumes in London, in 1865; 
while its author was abroad. She 
neglected to secure her copyright; 
yet no American edition appeared. 
Since she returned, she has devoted 
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herself to literature; and her reputa- 
tion as a writer has steadily increased. 
Her books vary widely in tone. “Ara- 
besques,” which was published more 
than a year ago, shows the same rich, 
exhaustless imagination that marked 
the earlier novel, but is like it in no 
otherrespect. ‘In Extremis,” recently 
published, is a story of sentiment; of 
wretchedness founded on a marriage 
in which all the love was on one side. 
Edith, in “Treason at Home,” nar- 
rowly escaped such a inarriage ; but 
she did escape it: so “In Extremis” 
is not a repetition, but is the carrying- 
' out of a plot just hinted at before, and 
differs entirely in style ftom the au- 
thor’s previous works. One charm 
belongs to all that Mrs. Greenough 
writes, — pure, sweet English, flowing 
smoothly and naturally, without a 
harsh or affected word. This gives 
an air of refinement and dignity to 
the most startling incidents; throws 
a veil of reserve over the most ardent 
passions; holds eager curiosity in 
check; and refuses, to the very end, 
to tell all that it knows. 

The American edition of “Treason 
at Home” is mutilated. Pages are 
left out, apparently at random; while 
the abrupt joining of the broken parts 
is noticeable, and is a great injustice 
to the author. The book is further 
deformed by the addition of sensa- 
tional heads to the chapters, by a 
disagreeable personal note which is 
- thrust upon the titlepage, and by a 
sort of combined argument and adver- 
tisement, in place of a preface, which 
tells the story, recommends it, de- 
scribes its binding, and gives its price. 
This reprint is one of the literary 
impositions to which an author is 
obliged to submit, for the law gives 
no redress; but it is an imposition all 
the same, and discreditable to any 
publisher guilty of it. 


-member. 
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THAT is a rare piece of good fortune 
which brings us in the same winter 
two such novels as “ Middlemarch,” * 
and “Off the Skelligs.” There is no 
reason but the accident of time for 
classing them together. But the world 
of intelligent novel-readers, having 
to read both at the same time, and 
having, only too seldom, the chance to 
read a novel by such an author as 
Miss Ingelow or as George Eliot, talks 
of them over the same cup of tea, gives 
thanks in the same outburst of grati- 
tude, and, in studying anew the se- 
crets of the first-rate novel, works 
from two specimens instead of one. 

Asa work of art, “ Middlemarch ” is 
as nearly perfect as any novel can be. 
The reader rushes on untired, lays 
the book down with a sigh, and cl- 
ways, as he does#o, says, “ How per- 
fectly. well done it is!” When we 
read “Adam Bede,” we said Miss 
Evans must have spent her life in the 
very locality there described. When 
we read “The Mill on the Floss,” we 
said the same thing again. Now that 
we read “ Middlemarch,” we are sure, 
that, with a change of name, we can 
find that very borough. town in Eng- 
land, and that there she spent her girl- 
hood and her youth. The realism of 
the characters is as perfect as is the 
atmosphere and landscape. Whether 
we see much or little of them, they 
are people whom we recognize and re- 
They never say a word out 
of character, nor do a thing out of 
character. The most minute Dutch 
painting of a dozen of the inhabitants 
of such a town would not be more 
complete in its finest detail. 

It is a pity to have to add that the 
story leaves one so sad. The noblest 

1 Middlemarch; aStory of Provincial Life. 


By George Eliot. In two volumes. New York: 
Harper Brothers. 
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people and the meanest people come 
out at the end in indiscriminate fail- 
ure. The hard laws of English so- 
ciety have been too much for them. 
They have kicked against the pricks; 
but all their kicking was in vain. 
The American reader says twenty 
times as he reads, “ Why could they 
not have come over here?” —as he 
said when he read the sufferings of 
Jane Eyre, —all which would have 
been solved by a little of the simpli- 
city of our tribunals. But, if the Mid- 
dlemarch people had lived here, there 
would have been no novel, dear reader. 
There would have been little of this 
particular suffering; there would 
have’ been other suffering, because 
they also carried mortal bodies about, 
and mortal bodies cannot do all the 
work of immortal souls: but there 


would not have been these sorrows. 
The society in which Dorothea lived 


here would not “have smiled on 
propositions of marriage from a sickly 
man to a girl less than half his age.” 
The modes of education here are bad 
enough; but they do not leave a 
“woman’s knowledge only another 
name for motley ignorance.” Nocom- 
bination of fanatics or of fools here 
could have blocked the advance and 
triumph of a high-toned aspirant like 
Lydgate; and no series of entan- 
glements or misunderstandings need 
make it necessary for a high-toned 
woman of serfse and experience to 
fling herself away in union with a 
worthless Bohemian like Ladislaw. 
But, for the novel-reader, it is fortu- 
nate that they all lived in England. 
Because they lived there, we have one 
of the first novels of the time. 

Is the avthor unconscious of what 
shines out clear to a reader in another 
form of society, —that, with two or 
three exceptions, the standard of the 
county order of precedence is the stan- 
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dard of esteem with which the reader 
is expected to regard these people? 
Lydgate takes rank above the other 
doctors, not simply because he knows 
more, dées more, and is more, but be- 
cause he is allied to a family whose 
name is in the last part of the peerage. 
Mr. Brooke is a good-natured fool; 
and among the tradespeople of Mid- 
dlemarch are many other good-natured 
fools. But the reader is expected to 
respect him much more highly than 
them, because he is a county gen- 
tlemen, and they are only tradesmen. 
It would be hard to say that Celia 
has any personal distinction which 
lifts her above poor Rosamond, and 
Rosamond is certainly very pretty. 
But Rosamond is the daughter of a 
manufacturer; while Celia is the or- 
phan niece of a “ gentleman :” so the 
reader is made to acquiesce entirely 
in Celia’s marriage to one baronet; 
while the grand-nephew of another 
makes a mesalliance when he marries 
Rosamond. To live in an atmosphere 
of such distinctions affects, it seems, a 
writer as brave and true as George 
Eliot. She has to-pay such a penalty 
for the advantage which a novelist has 
in the machinery offered by the com- 
plicated machineries of English life. 

To write such a novel must take a 
great deal even of her large life. We 
dare not, therefore, hope for such 
another soon. Such books are not 
reeled off, like “ Framley Parsonages” 
or “ Fowl Plays.” But, on the other 
hand, they can be read again and 
again ; nay, studied till the next shall 
come. 

Of some of the profound religious 
lessons taught in “ Middlemarch” a 
friend speaks in the paper below. 

H. 


“ Tue novel,” says Emerson, “ will 
one day find its way to our interiors, 
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and will not always be the novel of 
costume merely.” But already has 
this point been fully reached in the 
works of “George Eliot;” and in her 
last and greatest novel, “ Middle- 
march,” the masterly analysis of char- 
acter is its chief excellence. Not that 
the author moralizes or preaches. She 
is too much of an artist for that. 
From beginning to end the book has 
not a dull page in it, nor one whose 
every sentence is not needed in devel- 
oping the characters, and carrying 
forward the story. Its heroes and 
heroines are no more admirably drawn 
than are the various subordinate 
characters that appear here and there 
on thé scene; and we not infrequent- 
ly find some jewel of thought in the 
slight sketch of an - insignificant 
person, like poor Dagley, Mr. Brooke’s 
hard-worked tenant, who “some- 


times, on a Sunday evening,.read a 


few verses in his Bible, and the world 
was at least not darker than it was 
before.” 

Yet we must mainly look for the 
author’s ideals and ideas in the lead- 
ing characters, as we do in reading a 
play of Shakspeare; and in “ Middle- 
march ” “ George Eliot” gives us four 
characters, — Lydgate, Dorothea, Ca- 
leb Garth, and Bulstrode, whose lives 
illustrate the positive teachings which 
she seeks to enforce. From the say- 
ings and doings of these characters 
we may gather what are the author’s 
views of moral excellence, of Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Church, 
of prayer, of sin and its penalty; 
and also what she thinks of a religion 
which is self-regardful, as compared 
with a religion which is self-forget- 
ful. 

With respect to moral excellence, 
“ Middlemarch” gives us no one model 
for our exclusive admiration. Lyd- 
gate, who is the hero of the story, as 


me. 


Dorothea is its heroine, evidently 
shares with the latter the approbation 
of the author. Yet with Lydgate 
the intellectual life was supreme; 
while Dorothea “longed for work 
which would be directly beneficent, 
like the sunshine and the rain.” 
Lydgate’s great aim was to increase 
the sum of human knowledge, to add 
something, by his own original inves- 
tigations, to man’s growing acquaint- 
ance with the truth of the universe. 
“T should like,” said Dorothea to 
Will Ladislaw in Rome, “to make life 
beautiful, —I mean everybody’s life. 
This immense expanse of art, that 
seems somehow to lie outside life, and 
make it no better for the world, pains 
It.spoils my enjoyment of any 
thing, when I am made to think that 
most people are shut out from it.” 
Hence, while Dorothea was continu- 
ally looking for claims from the world, 
to. shape her beneficent action, Lyd- 
gate would gladly have escaped all 
such claims, to spend his energies in 
the serene activity of an intellectual 
pursuit. The purpose of each was 
wholly unselfish. The work which 
Dorothea longed to do was work which 
she could serve devoutly in for its 
own sake; and the knowledge which 
was the loadstone attracting Lyd- 
gate’s mind — although his absorbing 
struggle with worldly annoyances 
kept him, for the most part, beyond its 
reach — was that pure science whose 
devotees ask for no other reward than 
that of service. Yet, in thus distin- 
guishing Lydgate’s ideal from that 
of Dorothea, we must not fail to note 
that our author insists on the absolute 
need of knowledge in order that any 
good action may be really and truly 
beneficent. No one has a higher 
estimate of right feelings, but no one 
has shown more clearly the mischiev- 
ous and misleading effect of unedu- 
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-might have thought that a Christian 


cated feelings. “How happy you 
must be,” says Dorothea to Lydgate, 
“to know things you feel sure will do 
great good! I wish I could awake 
with that knowledge every morning. 
There seems to be so much trouble 
taken that nobody sees the good of.” 
“Dorothea’s mind” we are told, 
“yearned after some lofty conception 
of the world, which might frankly 
include the parish of Tipton and her 
own rule of conduct there.” And 
again: “ The thing which seemed to 
her best, she wanted to justify by 
the completest knowledge.” It is 
obvious that “ George Eliot” has no 
patience with that philanthropic “ zeal 
without knowledge,” which in so many 
religious circles passes for pure philan- 
thropy. She is very far indeed 
from holding out self-culture as the 
only thing worth living for. That 
doctrine, so mischievously taught by 
the writings and example of Goethe, 
which have exerted such a spell over 
many noble minds, finds no favor 
with “ George Eliot.” Her hero must 
live for others; or if he devotes him- 
self to pure science, and pursues truth 
“ for its own sake alone,” we are some- 
how made to feel that this self-de- 
votion has for its end the benefit of 
mankind. But, while self-culture is 
not to be made the end of life, self- 
knowledge, and a knowledge of the 
universe, are indispensable aids to 
useful living. Neither Lydgate nor 
Dorothea would have been content 
with merely undoing a little harm, and 
comforting a few unfortunates; for 
they believed that by the right em- 
ployment of knowledge, the general 
standard of human happiness might 
be raised, countless misfortunes be 
averted from mankind, and manifold 
blessings be diffused through the 
world. “With some endowment of 
stupidity and conceit, Dorothea 
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young lady of fortune should find her 
deal of life in village charities, pat- 
ronage of the humbler clergy, the 
perusal of female Scripture characters, 
and the care of her soul over her em- 
broidery in her own boudoir.” But 
Dorothea’s ideal of Christian benefi- 
cence rose far above these narrow 


limits. Her consciousness reached 


forward toward the fullest truth, the 
least partial good. Her yearning for 
partnership in some noble pursuit, 
such as she imagined Mr. Casaubon 
was engaged in, was the ruling pas- 
sion of her soul; and not even the 
bitterness of disappointment, nor the 
cruel irony of fate, could destroy 
the high purposes which she resolute- 
ly cherished tothe end. With Lyd- 
gate, too, beneficence is the same 
union of kindly activity with pas- 
sionate search after truth. 

Willingly he spends his precious 
time in gratuitous services at the 
fever-hospital; and is ever ready to 
help a friend, as when he secures for 
Farebrother the living which Mr. 
Casaubon’s death left at -Dorothea’s 
disposal. But these were merely in- 
cidental acts of beneficence, such as 
no truly generous soul can ever leave 
undone. But Lydgate never lost 
sight of the lofty ideal which hung 
like a fixed star over his life; and our 
sympathy in his failure to walk by 
that heavenly light is as deep and 
hearty as our approval would have 
been, had his success been equal to 
his hopes. And herein we see the 
superlative worth of such a novel as 
“ Middlemarch,” when compared with 
the novels of costume and society. It 
paints human life for us as it is, with 
all its realistic lights and shades; and 
the scenes pass before us like those of 
a drama, in whose plot and progress 
and dénowement our interest never 
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flags. But all the time our minds are 

receiving impressions of a moral ideal 

infinitely transcending the vulgar 

virtue and common goodness which 

satisfy the thoughtless multitude. 
We are lifted to clear heights where 

nothing earthy, not even the fogs and 

mists that rise from beneath, can ob- 

scure our vision of the highest good. 

It may, perhaps, seem to the readers 

of “Middlemarch,” that we should 

have considered, in our study of its 

ideal of moral excellence, the admira- 

bly-drawn character of Caleb Garth, 

_ the trusty working-man, whose am- 


bition it was “to have as effective a. 


share as possible in the sublime labor 
of the world ; whose virtual divinities 
were good practical schemes, accurate 
work, and the faithful completion of 
undertakings, and whose Prince of 
Darkness was a slack workman.” But 
it is evident that the “fioliness of 


helpfulness” is no merely conven- 


tional notion with our author. Hum- 
ble toil, indeed, if faithfully done, pro- 
motes the common weal, and deserves 
high praise. But knowledge elevates 
both the laborer and his labor; and 
he that would co-operate with the 
Infinite worker must be able to read 
the thoughts of God and enter into 
his designs, embracing the necessities 
of the universe, as beneficent laws, 
and finding in the truth of things 
the key to human advancement. 
“George Eliot” has preached well 
and eloquently the gospel of work ; but 
she is careful to supplement it by 
another gospel, — the gospel of char- 
acter. In “Middlemarch” this lat- 
ter gospel is nobly defended and 
grandly illustrated ; and the lesson is 
everywhere enforced, that being, and 
not doing, is the end of life, and that 
in being, knowing is a prime factor, 
an indispensable element. 
H. G. Sravutpine. 


THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST- 
TABLE’ 

Ir you inform an author that his 
work is too good to be popular, he 
probably looks sourly upon you, and 
asks whether that is a compliment, or 
not. If you inform him that his 
work is too popular to do good, most 
likely he may inquire whether that 
remark is meant as an insult. Yet 
there are many books of each sort. 
Most readers are of average ability, or 
thereabouts ; and for the widest pop- 
ularity —i.e., the sale of the most 
copies within a year or two from pub- 
lication —a book must not require 
much effort in the reader’s mind. It 
must give distinctly outlined pictures 
with labels, not works of art requir- 
ing study. 

These doctrines, or rather rules, 
however, do not apply to one fortu- 
nate class of books. These are books 
whose matter is of high quality, and 
whose manner has the fortunate gift 
of lucidity, brightness, interest. Such 
writing is read with eager pleasure, 
and with profit too. The danger is 
one that might not at first be thought 
of, —that the instruction will be 
missed because it is so plain; that, 
because the taste is delightful, it must 
be mere confectionery that is taken, 
not nourishment. Such is the gift, 
such is the danger, of Dr. Holmes’s 
books. Their independence, direct- 
ness, and power scare theologians, 
whose hyper-spectroscopic noses can 
not only smell heresies where there 
is one ten-millionth of-a grain, but 
where there is none atall. The won- 
derful ease and clearness of expression 
hide the depth of the thoughts. The 
unfailing current of healthy, hearty 
good nature, the constant humorous 

1 The Poet at the Breakfast-Table : his Talks 
with his Fellow-Boarders and the Reader. By 


Dr. 0. W. Holmes. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. $2.50. 
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coloring, the innumerable queer il- 
lustrations and allusions, the verbal 
quips and festivities, make one laugh 
so much, that there is really a risk 
of overlooking the wisdom. But it is 
avery jolly risk: we love to take it. 
It is not, however, at this time of 
day that it is required to explain the 
merits of Dr. Holmes. It is a credit 
to his critic if he manages to show 
that he in some measure appreciates 
them. Equal, at least, to his properly 
literary merits, is an ethical quality 
not always possessed by successful 
writers, — that of perfect and sincere 
good faith as a workman. A less 
honest man might long ago have 
yielded to the powerful temptation 
which besets every successful author, 
—to write by board measure instead 
of thought measure, for the sake of 
somuch per page. Thoroughly pop- 


ular as he is, in the best sense of the 


term, we feel no more signs of this 
confusion of standards in Dr. Holmes’s 
last work than in his first. Not nu- 
* merous are the authors, excellent in 
that wise wit which is in the second 
power superior to either wisdom or 
wit alone, of whom it is the sufficing 
commendation to say only, “He has 
written another book: get it.” Of 
Dr. Holmes we say it, and hope 
quickly to say it again. F. B. P. 


OUR WORLD.1 

GroGrapnHy, as it is commonly 
taught at school, is one of the least 
interesting and useful of studies. 
‘The pupil is required to commit to 
memory a mass of dry details which 
have little significance to him when 
learned, and of which he will proba- 


1 Our World; or, First Lessons in Geography. 
By Mary L. Hatt. Boston: Ginn Brothers. 

Our. World, No. II. A Second Series of Lessone 
in Geography. By Mary L. HALL. Boston: 
Ginn Brothers. 
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bly have little need afterward. Phys- 
ical geography is wholly separated 
from political geography; and’ the 
latter is taught without regard to its 
connection with history. But it is 
énly when the child is made to see 
and understand the intimate relations 
between geography and history, and 
the natural sciences, that the study 
can be made really interesting and 
profitable. Of what use is it to learn 
the population of cities and towns, 
which will be changed by the next 
census, or the height of. mountains, 
and the length of rivers, which a new 
survey may prove to be much over- 
stated? The unchangeable physical 
features of a country, and the scarcely 
less permanent characteristics of its 
inhabitants ; how far peculiarities of 
soil, climate, and natural productions, 
have helped to determine the indus- 
tries of a people; whether a widely 
diffused river system, and proximity 
to the sea, have facilitated internal 
communication and foreign commerce ; 
what has been the effect on the in- 
habitants of their historical relations 
with other states and nations, — 
these, and such as these, are the facts 
which it, is important for the pupil to 
learn at the outset, and which he will 
carry with him through life. 
Entertaining these views, and not 
finding any good primary geography 
in use, the author of the two volumes 
before us published in 1864 a thin 
octavo, with only two maps and two 
or three small diagrams, designed as 
a course of “First Lessons in Geog- 
raphy for Children.” . For the prepa- 
ration of such a text-book she pos- 
sessed some special qualifications. 
Born at the West, educated in one 
of the best schools at the East, and 
having resided abroad for several 
years, she had had considerable expe- 
rience as a teacher; and the book 
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was in fact a reproduction in printed 
form of a course of oral lessons. 
Though published without any of 
the modern attractions of engravings 
and skilfully executed maps, the 
volume at once commended itself td 
all who examined it, and was speedily 
introduced into numerous families and 
private schools. There was a simpli- 
city and charm in the way of telling 
the story, an orderly and progressive 
development of the subject, and an 
omission of trivial and uninteresting 
details, which not only made the book 
attractive to children, but created a 
strong desire that a second part should 
be prepared for the use of older chil- 
dren. In the later editions Lew maps, 
and some well chosen engravings, 
were added; and this First Part is 
now the best primary geography 
which has ever come under our 
notice. 

The Second Part, which has been 
for a long time in preparation, fully 
satisfies the high expectations formed 
from the rare excellence of its prede- 
cessor. The style has the same sim- 
plicity and picturesqueness ; there is 
the same happy selection of-the really 
characteristic features of a country or 
a people, the same care to avoid all 
unprofitable details, and the same 
just blending of physical and politi- 
cal geography to keep the pupil’s 
interest ever alert; and there is just 
enough of the connected sciences to 
show how closely the progress of. a 
people depends on physical conditions. 
Indeed, admirably as the First Part 
answered the requirements which it 
was designed to meet, we are inclined 
to think this Second Part is even 
better than the first. The introduc- 
tory pages, which treat generally of 
light, heat, the atmosphere, and cli- 
mate, as affecting the vegetation, 
animals, and inhabitants of the earth, 
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and also of the crust of the earth 
itself, are especially noteworthy ; and 
we do not remember ever to have 
seen more terse, exact, and compre- 
hensive definitions. But the same 
conscientious fidelity of execution 
runs through every part of the book ; 
and the descriptions of the different 
states and countries are not less de- 
serving of praise. The volume, we 
ought to add, is illustrated by numer- 
ous excellent engravings and beauti- 
fully engraved maps. C. ©. 8. 


THE NOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. 

A wate “Revue des Deux 
Mondes” publishes a translation of 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” by Ed- 
ward Eggleston. The “ Revue” has 
been lately giving translations from 
Bret Harte’s stories, which lend 
themselves easily to the French lan- 
guage; and it now adds Mr. Eggles- 
ton’s story as a specimen of American 
romances, introduced in the following 
manner : — 

“Under the title of ‘The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” Mr. Edward Eggles- 
ton has traced a curious picture of 
American manners inthe West. What 
Bret Harte has done for the wild re- 
gions of Califorrfia, Mr. Eggleston has 
essayed for the State of Indiana. The 
necessity of collecting in the same 


frame a great number of characters, in 


order to give an idea of the different 
types of which society in the Far West 
is composed, has filled the subject 
with difficulties which the young 
writer has not always been able. to 
surmount with success. But, if he is 
inferior to Bret Harte in the art of 
composition, he equals him in the 
delicacy of his portraiture, the inter- 
est of his situations, and vivacity of 
dialogue. Each of the characters and 
events presented is drawn from na- 
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ture with so much fidelity, that the 
report has spread, without’ foyndation, 
apparently, that ‘The Hoosier School- 
master’ was an autobiography. In 
order to avoid such excitement of the 


' susceptibilities of his compatriots as. 


may easily be conceived, Mr. Eggles- 
ton has refrained from defining the 
localities he designs.” 

The “Revue ” has applied to this 
work its system of reducing, bringing 
a romance too large for its pages into 
smaller proportions. 


TYNDALL’S FORMS OF WATER. 


Tue International Scientific Series 
is intended to form a complete set of 
treatises in every branch of scientific 
inquiry. The co-operation of the 
leading thinkers and writers in all de- 
partments has been obtained in or- 
der to insure the treatment of every 
subject in the most recent and satis- 
factory manner. In order to extend 
the sale, arrangements have been 
made to issue the volumes, or transla- 
tions of them, simultaneously in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and America. 
The self-exclusion of the last-named 
country from all the bonds of interna- 
tional copyright law has rendered some 
private arrangement necessary for the 
attainment of this end. Accordingly, 
“Messrs Appleton and Company of 
New York agreed to pay the foreign 
contributors to the series the full rates 
of copyrights that are usually allowed 
to American authors.” 

In the Preface we are told that no 

_ one among all the scientific men to 
whom application was made showed 
the least unwillingness to aid in this 
attempt to still further popularize 
physical and natural science. 


The English “poet of science,” 


John Tyndall, leads the van with an 
interesting little work, consisting of 


selections from his earlier writings, 
united with not a little new material, . 
and old material in anewshape. “The 
Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, 
Ice and Glaciers,” is the title ;* but we 
cannot help thinking that the glaciers 
receive far more than their fair share 
of attention. This, however, is natu- 
ral, when we consider how much time 
and thought the author has spent 
upon them both literally and figura- 
tively. 

The book is written in that vivid 
and expressive English of which Prof. 
Tyndall is a master, and which shows 
his intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject to the best advantage. It is an 
example of the principle, that, when 
a man knows what he has to say, he 
also knows, or may soon learn, how 
to say it. 

The first thirty-seven pages of the 
book contain a sketch, compressed 
beyond all further compressibility, of 
the action of light and heat upon 
water. Perhaps no more space could 
be afforded for the treatment of this - 
part of the subject; but, in reading 
these concise statements of facts and 
experiments, we could not avoid wish- 
ing it had been possible to amplify 
them a little. Especially does this 
seem desirable in a work not intended 
to serve merely as a text-book, but as 
one for general reading. However, on 
the thirty-eighth page, the author 
enters upon the real subject of the vol- 
ume; and from this point we follow his 
delightful detail as he goes over his 
favorite ground in Switzerland, de- 
scribing with the pen of an enthusias- 
tic and familiar friend the scenes of 
hill and valley, snow and ice, among 
which he must have spent many re- 
memberable days to form so strong 
an attachment. 


1 Forms of Water im Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
Glaciers, with Illustrations. By John Tyndall. 
New Yorks Appleton & Co. 1872. 12mo. 192 pp. 
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Prof. Tyndall has had no small 
share in bringing into prominence the 
subject of glaciers. In the investiga- 
tion in which De Saussure and Agas- 
siz were leaders, his writings, together 
with those of James D. Forbes, have 
called the attention of English readers 
to many facts previously unknown, or 
vaguely guessed. Though one of the 
finest systems lies within a short jour- 
ney of England, France, and Italy, yet, 
until quite lately, no careful and sys- 
tematic attempts were made to study 
their nature, or their mysterious move- 
ment. De Saussure, about half a cen- 
tury ago, led the way by camping out 
upon the mountains for more than a 
fortnight, and making a set of scien- 
tific observations which have formed 
the bases of all later investigation. 

Prof. Tyndall is evidently a 


strong advocate of the celebrated Vis- 
cous Glacier’ Theory of Principal 
Forbes; and a large part of the work 


is devoted to the establishment of the 
four following propositions : — 

(a.) The middle line of a glacier 
travels faster than either of its sides. 

(6.) The upper surface of a gla- 
cier moves faster than the parts below 
it. 

(c.) The line of swiftest move- 
ment sways from side to side of the 
axis, lying at a bend nearer the con- 
cave than the convex bank. 

(d.) The movement of the gla- 
cier is not the same at all places and 
at all seasons. 

Many of the facts brought forward 
in support of these four propositions 
have been mentioned in _ Prof. 
Tyndall’s earlier works, especially in 
his “ Hours of Exercise in the Alps.” 
Some of these, however, being out of 
print, he has wisely taken advantage 
of this volume to reproduce them, in- 
stead of reprinting his former work. 
They consist of a concise state- 


ment of the results of the labors of 
L. Agassiz, J. D. Forbes, and the au- 
thor himself, among the glaciers of 
Switzerland, especially upon the Mer 
de Glace and the Unteraar; and the 
account is thrown into the form of 
imaginary journeys from London to 
the scene of his survey. Though not 
written specially for the young, it is 
evident that the author has his eye 
upon them all the way through; and 
he endeavors, we think with success, to 
render“the discussion both intelligible 
and entertaining to those who had 
little or no previous knowledge of the 
subject. It would, however, have 
been better, we think, to adopt a more 
easy and current style of narrative, 
without the incessant breaks and the 
numbered paragraphs, which give the 
work too much the appearance of a 
school text-book. 

To enter here upon any discussion 
of Prof. Tyndall’s theories with regard 
to glacier motion or any of the other 
points which he has taken up in the 
latter portion of the work would oc- 
cupy too much space; but we may 
take an early opportunity of returning 
to the subject. G. CLAYPOLE. 


FREEMAN’S OUTLINES OF HIS- 


TORY.*- 

Tue deservedly high reputation 
which Mr. Freeman has acquired as 
an historian will insure attention to 
any work from his pen, or to any series 
of books published under his editorial 
supervision ; and this notice the little 
volume before us would command on 
its own merits. It is designed as in- 
troductory to a series of special histo- 
ries of the principal nations of ancient 

1 Freeman’s Historical Course for Schools : 
Outlines of History. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 


D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
New York: Holt & Williams. 1872. 16mo. pp. 
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and modern times, to be prepared by 
different writers, under the general 
supervision of Mr. Freeman, and de- 
signed partly as text-books for use in 
‘schools, and partly as manuals for 
home use. The execution of this vol- 
ume, which is designed “ to trace out 
the general relations of different pe- 
riods and different countries to one 
another, without going minutely into 
the affairs of any particular country,” 
is very unequal;. the first chapter, 
on the “ Origin of the Nations,” being 
better-than any thing on that subject, 
in the same compass, that we have 
elsewhere seen. It will open to the 


older scholars a new and attractive 
study, and show them something of 
the fascination which belongs to the 
philosophy of history. Several of the 
other sixteen chapters are also exe- 
cuted with a firm and steady grasp 
of the subject, and with a breadth 


of view which leaves little to be de- 
sired. 

Our chief objection to the manner in 
which Mr. Freeman has executed any 
part of his task is, that he has not 
rigidly adhered to his own plan, and 
that some of his chapters are over- 
loaded with details which will be likely 
to confuse the student. With this 
qualification, his volume merits high 
praise; and in spite of a few slight 
errors in the chapter on the American 
Colonies, and in some other places, it is 
an important and satisfactory addition 
to our historical text-books. We shall 
look with great interest for the re- 
maining volumes of the series. 

©. C. 8. 


NEW GERMAN BOOKS. 
WEIMAR, Deo, 20, 1872. 
Dear Epiror, — In obedience to 
your behests, I- have already estab- 
lished friendly relations with the 
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Buch-handlers of Weimar. There are 
two large and pretty shops for books 
here, if not more; for, although the 
town is very small, it imitates a large 
German town as faithfully as a small 
dog ora kitten apes the attitudes and 
habitudes of its larger elders. It has 
its little theatre and market and 
cathedral and park and castle, just as 
if they all belonged in a toy-box, and , 
could be set up and pvt back again 
at pleasure. I hesitate over the word 
“little” here: it might with reason 
be resented by the inhabitants of 
Weimar; for the park is very large 
and very lovely even now in winter; 
the castle is really imposing; and 
the theatre, if not as big as “the 
Globe,” is as well conducted. 

The bookstores are now full of 
Christmas publications,— piles of 
Richter’s illustrations to make the 
mouth water, and every kind of Kin- 
der-bilder. You have all the new 
Richter books in America, no doubt ; 
but here they are so cheap ! 

I heard yesterday the criticism of 
an intelligent German Fraiilein, upon 
the comparative merits of Richtef 
and Oscar Pfletsch, which was in- 
teresting as coming from a German 
point of view. She thinks the Rich- 
ters are far more attractive than the 
others, because they have a wider 
range, with more variety in land- 
scape, architecture, and perspective ; 
while the Pfletsches represent always 
an interior, with ever-repeated. chil- 
dren, tiresome because they are al- 
ways the children of the people, in 
cap and apron, playing in a kitchen, 
the father eternally in his dressing- 
gown, the mother washing up the 
breakfast things. I confess that this 
very thing makes their charm for me, 
especially since I have come to Ger- 
many, where all the real children - 
look exactly as if they were got up 
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on purpose to imitate picture-books.* 
We went the other day to a baker’s 
shop, which consisted of a kind of cel- 
lar, so dark that it was lighted by a 
dim lamp at four, ».m., with a low, 
broad arch for a window. Through 
the curve of this arch we saw a little 
child perched on an old chair which 
had a heart-shaped hole in the back 
. (see Pfletsch), hugging a loaf of 
Schwartzbrod in its small arms. It 
had on a cap and apron; and the feet 
stuck out in front in diffictlt but ac- 
curate perspective. We spoke to at- 
tract attention; and the picture van- 
ished. The father appeared, reproved 
the child, and took away the big loaf. 

To return to the books. They 
brought forward in the shops.such 
quantities of books just received, that 
I found it very difficult to select ; but 
Iwill give you an account of a few 
of them. They already are dated 
1873, and must be quite new, unless 
they have been printed in numbers in 
the periodicals, which are more nu- 
merous here even than at home, I 
should think. ' 
* Erne Grosse Dame’is the first 
really exciting modern German novel 
Ihave read. It is like a French ro- 
mance, full of passion and sentiment, 
well written, and maintained from be- 
ginning to end, with a force that re- 
minds one of Cherbuliez. You and 
I would think that it would not bear 
translation, on account of its lack of 
morality and propriety; but, since 
“ La Revanche de Joseph Noirel” and 
“ Laiislas Bolski” have been turned 
into legible American, who shall say 
that any thing may not be trans- 
lated ?. 


1 The children of Fraulein von Rappenheim’s 
circle are all dressed with (remote) reference to 
Paris fashions; but I think we should all be sorry 
_ to have the Pfletsch children bedecked with gamps 
and sashes and ruffles. « 

2 Eine grosse Dame. By E. Van De Wall. 
Stuttgart: KE. Hullberger. 1873. 


Aur prer Dns,‘ by Spielhagen, is 
quite another thing, —a simple, pretty 
story, which-would be very pleasant 
in English, if it were not better fun 
to read itin German. The scene is 
laid on an island near North Ger- 
many, where some people happened to 
be together without much outside in- 
terest. The intelligent young man, 
and the pretty, impressionable girl, 
grew to fancy themselves mutually 
interested; but it turned out, when 
another lover of hers came back from 
a voyage, that she really loved him 
the best ; and Paul was quite recon- 
ciled to giving her up, because, on the 
whole, she was not his ideal. The 
theory of “counterparts” is hinted 
at here; for Paul and Hedda enjoyed 
each other through thorough sympa- 
thy of tastes; but Victor was the 
proper person ,for Hedda to marry, 
because he was her direct opposite in 
every particular. 

Aus DEM LEBEN EINES BOSEN 
JUNGEN,’ by Ernst Koch, is a tire- 
some book, the repetition of the old 
story, told by himself, of a neglected 
child, who is never appreciated, and 
always in difficulty. It is written in 
the hardly hidden intent to cast re- 
proach upon the French, which ap- 
pears in so many of the German nov- 
els now. All the misfortunes of the 
“bése Junge” came from his having 
a French father and French procliv- 
ities, which brought him to continual 
grief. 

Er Kiyp pgs Exsasz° is better 
written. It is a picture of family- 
life, of which the scene is laid in the 
present time. It handles well enough 
the vivid prejudices of the newly 


1 Auf der Diine. By Fr. Spielhagen. Leip-. 
sic: Staakmann. 

2 Aus dem Leben eines bisen Jungen. By 
Ern-t Kuch, Cassel: G. H. Wigand. 

% Ein Kind des Eleasz. By Gustav v. Meyern. 
Leipsig: Giinther. 1873. 
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made Germans in Alsace; but the 
contrast is too sharp between the 
truth and tenderness of the German 
character, and the Jesuitical insincer- 
ty and overweening self-conceit of 
‘fhe French. The actual position of 
the unfortunate Alsatians is highly 
dramatic ; but the subject is too fresh 
and unfinished to make yet a suitable 
foundation for romance. The good 
one, also, when it is written, will be 
from neither French nor German pen, 
but by some impartial outsider. 


Dr. Hermann Ethé, now assistant. 


secretary at the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, has published a collection of 
“Essays uND StuptEn,”' which have 
all previously appeared as newspaper 
articles. They are chiefly studies of 
character drawn from people recently 
or now living: the most interesting 
ones, perhaps, are of Richard Wagner, 
and the Emperor Maximilian. The 
same man has also written an “ Old 


Turkish Popular and Manners Ro- 


mance,” called “ Diz FAHRTEN DES 
Sassip Batruat,”* an imaginative 
and fantastic tale of an ancient hero of 
Islam, not known to have even really 
existed. The historical points and 
details of the customs of the time are 
said to be carefully studied; but I 
fear me the work is dull. 8. H. 


THE FIRE FRIEND; 
Mr. WakNER is in truth arare bird 
on this earth, but not a black swan by 
any means, and still further from be- 


ing a goose. He is a genuine, natu- 
ral, healthy, cultivated humorist; 
hearty and kindly, and not sour nor 
silly nor green nor vulgar; a gentle- 

1 Essays und Studien. By Dr. Hermann Ethé. 
Berlin: Nicolai. 1873. 


2 Die Fahrten des Sajjid Batthal. By Dr. 
Hermann Ethé. Berlin: Breckhaus, 1873. 

3 Backlog Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
With twenty-one illustrations by Hoppin. Bos- 
ton : J. R. Osgood & Co. Cloth. $2.00, 
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‘man and a scholar, and a pleasant 


companion. His present volume is a 
series of discursive talks on a wide 
range of topics. The chapters are ar- 
ticulated together by the slender but 
sufficient idea of their utterance be- 
fore or concerning one and the same 
fireplace or fire or backlog. The fire- 
tender, who serves as a sort of Cory- 
pheeus, is the writer; for Mr. Hop- 
pin’s deft pencil las revealed to those 
who happen to know the writer a 
funny likeness, which lets out the 
fact ; and no doubt the other interlocu- 
tors are personages clothed upon, — 
flesh-and-bloods now in life. Anybody 
who likes to read for short periods, or 
for periods not so very short either, and 
with quiet smiles, and every now and 
then a chuckle and a laugh, will need 
to own a copy of “ Backlog Studies ;” 
and, when he has read that, he had 
better buy “My Summer in a Gar- 
den,” if he does not own it already. 
As the drinking people say of the best 
champagne, “There is not a headache 
in a hogshead of it.” Of the wine 
this is perfectly true as lung as you 
let it remain “in a hogshead ;” of the 
book, it is true always. F. B. P. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Tae Moruer’s Work wirs Sick 
CuitpReN. By Prof. J. B. Fonssa- 
grives. Translated by F. P. Foster, 
M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Sons. Cloth. $1.25. 


Tue Home: WHERE IT sHOULD 
BE, AND WHAT TO PUT IN IT. By 
Frank R. and Marian Stockton. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. Cloth. 
75 cents. 


Tae Puitosopuy or Art. By 
H. Taine. Translated by John Du- 
rand. Second Revised Edition. New 
York: Holt & Williams. Cloth. 
$1.25. 
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‘BULLETIN oF THE NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF Woot MANuFACTUR- 
ers. Vol. III. No. 4. October— 
December, 1872. Edited by John L. 
Hayes. Boston. 8vo. Paper. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE W1sCON- 
sin AcApremy or Sciences, ARTs 
AND Letters. 1870-72. Published 
by order of the Legislature. Madi- 
son, Wis.: Atwood & Culver, Print- 
ers. 8vo. Paper. 200 pp. 


THE CuBAN QUESTION IN THE 
SpaNisH PARLIAMENT. (Debate in 


the Cortes.) Extracts from speeches * 


by Sefiores Diaz Quintero, Benat, &c. 
Londen :* Anglo-American Times 
Press. Paper. 32 pp. 


Hatr-Hour Recreations IN 
Porutar Science. Dana Estes, 
Editor. Part 6. Unconscious Ac- 
TION OF THE BRAIN, AND EPIDEMIC 
Detusions. By Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, F.R.S. Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat. 12mo. Paper. 25 cents. 


Mysteries oF THE VOICE AND 
Ear. By Prof.O.N. Rood. (No. 10, 
University Series.) New Haven: 
©. C. Chatiield & Co. Paper. 


Tue Yate NauvGat-1cAL ALMA- 
nAc for 1873. 


Cross AND CRESCENT; OR, YOUNG 
AMERICA IN TURKEY AND GREECE. 
(Young America Abroad, 2d Series.) 
By. Wm. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 12mo. 
Cloth. 


Tot TREASURE OF THE SzEAs. 
By Prof. James De Mille. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 12mo. Cloth. 


Kentrucky’s Love; or, Roven- 
ING IT AROUND Paris. By Edward 
King. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
12mo. * Cloth. ; 

Queens. By E. B. Emery. © Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.50. 


Other New Books. 


A Tworotp Lirz. By Wibhhel- 
mine von Hillern. From the Ger- 
man; by M.S. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.75. ° 


Frevrance. By Mme. Augustus 
Craven. From the French, by M. M. 
R. New York: Holt & Williams. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Lapy SwEETAPPLE: oR, THREE 
to One. By George Webbe Dasent. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Paper. 


75 cents. 


Tue Spy: 4 Tae or THE Nev- 
TRAL Grounp. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Paper. 75 cents. 


Seven Autumn LEAVES FROM 
FarryLanp. [Iillustrated. Boston: 
A. Williams & Co. Small 4to. Cloth. 

Tue Sout’s INQUIRIES ANSWERED 
IN THE Worps oF Scripture. A 
Year Book of Scripture Texts. Ar- 


8vo. 


‘ranged by G. Washington Moon. 


With an Introduction by Rev. Theo. 
L. Cuyler. Boston: Shepard & Gill. 
Square 32mo. Cloth. $1.00. With- 
out Diary, 50 cents. 

Tue YEAR Book or THE UNITA- 
RIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
ror 1878. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. 12mo. Paper. 


Crarence. A drama. By D. J. 
Snider. St. Louis: E. F. Hobart & 
Co. 8vo., Paper. 


Tue BvuILpDING oF THE UNIVER- 
sity. An Inaugural Address. By 
Daniel C. Gilman, President of the 
University of California. San Fran- 
cisco: J. H. Carmany & Co. 8vo. 
Paper. 

Supreme Court oF CALIFORNIA. 
Argument of Mr. John W. Dwinelle 
on the Right of Colored Children to 
be admitted to the Public Schools. 
8vo. Paper. | 
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THE PRISON-MISSION. 
_ [Concluded.} 

Tue Prison-Mission have, by avail- 
ing themselves of this branch of 
their work, inaugurated a somewhat 
novel phase of “reconstruction” in 
_ the lives of the very poorest of the 
poor, — “the poor indeed,” — desti- 
tute of every thing, not only of sub- 
stance, but destitute of skill in any 
particular line of labor, destitute of 
health, their very physical presence 
hurtful, their moral breath tainted, 
and thus entirely destitute of charac- 
ter. What is it, then, that these poor 
creatures especially need? The an- 
swer is, A special sort of employment 
for this special class of women. As 
was said, before the establishment of 
this washing mission, the discharged 
prisoners were received into the mis- 
sion-houses, and shelter, food, &c., be- 
stowed on them gratuitously. But 
now this branch affords a reliable in- 
dustrial resource, on which the women 
ean be instructed to depend for their 
livelihood. Indeed, a demand for 
their labor has been created, and of a 
character which promises to be in- 
exhaustible. Instead, therefore, of 
opening the door of the mission-house, 
and admitting as inmates the women 
discharged from prison, and making 
them mere pensioners and guests, as 
formerly, and which always seemed a 
questionable mode of real benefit to 
them, they are handed over at once 
to this wash-house department of the 
mission. This department has the 


double advantage of “making one 
hand wash the other.” In the crowd- 
ed dens of poverty in the great me- 
tropolis, every one who has been 
“driven by the Spirit ” to visit them 
has been struck with the utterly foul 
state of the clothing and bedding 
(wherever, indeed, there happens to be 
bedding) of the very poor. There can 
be no doubt but very much of the dis- 
ease prevalent amongst this class of 
the poorest and foulest dwellers, in the 
poorest and foulest deng in London, 
is caused mainly from this state of 

filth. Washing for these very poor 
and sick is a work specially adapted 
to these women. It is, however, not 
only desirable, but absolutely neces- 
sary, that they should'be kept apart’ 
from those for whom their services 
are needed. Indeed, it is sometimes 

imperative, that, during their work, 

they should be isolated from ‘all asso- 
ciation, even from each other, if need 
be. It cannot be denied that a moral 
contamination flows from such women, 

and they not seldom become perni- 
cious to the very people to whom they 
are seeking to render the service of 

their hands. The weak state of 

health, too, which invariably follows 
abstinence from the gratification of 

their depraved instincts, renders them 
unfit, for their own as well as for the 
sake of others, to be at once re-admit- 
ted to social life, even of the poorest 
class of society. This danger is obvi- 
ated, then, by employing these women 
at the sort of washing done in the 
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@ 
Discharged Female Prisoners’ Aid 
Wash-house. The soiled state of 
the clothing and bedding which comes 
from the vile purlieus and dens of 
poverty is quite exceptional, requir- 
ing a process of purification that op- 
erates on all defilement in its neigh- 
borhood.. Another phase in the work- 
ing of this branch should not be over- 
looked; and that is its restitutionary 
‘mature. By the labor of these women, 
benefit has been rendered to the very 
class of people to whom it was justly 
due; for none suffer at the hands of 
the criminal and the vicious as do the 
poor. These convicted women ‘take 
the first and only step in restitution 
by giving voluntary servitude to those 
whom they have injured. Their la- 
bor cannot properly be called “ser- 
vice,” like that of ordinary women. 
They have forfeited their rights to this 
sweet interchange of service; for, poor 
creatures! they are destitute as yet of 
character fit to re-admit them to the 
society of those they would serve. 
The crowning mercy of this mission 
is, that it gives work for labor which is 
at no price, and any payment for which 
is more than it is worth in the. mar- 
ket ; for no others are willing to em- 
ploy these poor destitutes, to whom 
the washing mission pay8 wages on 
behalf of those whom they have them- 
selves injured. It gives the opportu- 
nity to earn bread to those who are for- 
bidden by the barriers of society to 
earn an honest livelihood elsewhere ; 
_and, while doing this, they are gradu- 
ally earning again their honest fame 
and character: and thus the society is 
giving them the chance of rendering 
what no other work affords them, — 
the act of restitution. 

The ECONOMICAL CHARACTER of 
the work is of vast importance to the 
country at large. 
are employed by the society exist at 


These women who’ 


a heavy loss to the country while they 
are in prison, and, if the amount could 
be estimated at which they prey upon 
‘the public when at large, it would 
probably give some very startling 
figures. By thus utilizing services, 
which “had hitherto not only been 
going to waste, but which had been a 
positive hinderance to the utility of 
others’ services, the washing mission 
has, during the past year, both 
avoided a great amount of positive 
evil, and has accomplished an incal- 
culable amount of good, both as re- 
gards the women themselves, and 
those for whom their services have 
been brought into requisition. 

The RESULTS, even in so short a 
period of trial, have been eminently 
satisfactory. They have shown them- 
selves in the daily increasing physi- 
cal improvement of the women who 
have steadily adhered to their first 
resolutions to amend; and it is to 
the credit of the women, that steady 
attendance at the wash-house is 
rather the rule than the exception. 
They have gained steadily in health, 
in sobriety, and in modesty. There 
is no doubt, that if the society were 
able to give every one who applies, 
work, the general results would be 
far greater still. The tubs and stand- 
ing-room are far below the required 
extent, not being. sufficient to ac- 
commodate more than sixty women 
at any one time. It has often hap- 
pened, in consequence of the small- 
ness of the wash-house, that the 
society have been tempted to push 
out those who were on probation, too 
rapidly, and at too early a stage in 
their new life. The temptations 
against which they were too slightly 
prepared have resulted in failure on 
their part, and. bitter disappointment 
to the society. The opportunity is 
grand for glorious results. A very 
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large extent of washing area could 
be filled with hands only too willing 
to redeem themselves from ruin. A 
steady demand for their labor has 
been created. The poor and the sick 
of the various metropolitan districts 
' will always afford an inexhaustible 
source of supply for materials for 
operations. If only the two can be 
brought together in such a way that 
they can be of mutual service to each 
other without fear of contamination, 
or a relapse into old habits, the double 
grand result will be accomplished of 
employing, and thus lifting out of 
degradation, a class of women, whom 
it would not be safe or expedient for 
themselves or others to employ in any 
other shape, and at the same time 
relieving a class of deserving poor and 
sick of a burden they are unable to 
earry. During the year 1871 the 
society gave to women liberated from 
prison, applying for aid, sixty-three 
hundred and twenty-three days’ work, 
for which £474. 13s. 4d. was paid to 
them in coin; each woman earning 
at least one shilling a day, which she 
was free to spend as she chose, at the 
close of the day, and to return or not, 
as she chose, to do the same amount 
‘of work for the same amount of 
money. None of the women are en- 
couraged to stay in the wash-house 
if they can find more remunerative 
labor. But the majority prefer to, 
simply because, without character, 
this is their only resource. The 
society take care that just as soon as 
they see evident signs of a stealy 
determination to regain their own 
self-respect, and show themselves 
worthy of the esteem and confidence 
of others, they recommend such to 
higher kinds of industry. The labor 
for which ‘the society paid during the 
year 1871 accomplished the washing, 
drying, and mangling of thirteen 
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thousand two hundred and nine and 
a half dozens of clothing of all kinds, 
at an estimated cost to the society of 
only fivepence per dozen, including 
labor, fuel, materials, rent, and super- 
vision By charging an advance of 
one penny, or sixpence per dozen, 
there thus remains a hopeful margin 
for tare, tret, and profit, if the present 
opetations can be extended in accord- 
ance with the demand created by 
both washer and the washed-for. As 
said above, these last are the very 
poor and sick, who, however, them- 
selves pay an amount which covers ° 
about one-fourth of the outlay. The 
balance of deficiency has been made 
up by charitable contributions. I 
close the notice of this the most im- 
portant branch of the Prison-Mission 
by giving the sTATEMENT OF THE 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF THE 
WASHING CHARITY FOR THE YEAR 
1871. 
RECEIPTS. 

To Contributions - £512. 38.6 d. 
“ Payments by the Poor 
for Washing . 

“ Rents received:. . 


294. 17s. 93d. 
16. 03.0 d. 


£ 823. 1s. 33d. 


1 This item refers to the rociety’s Cottage 
Home, which stands back to back with Nine Elms 
Houee, in the midst of the fog and smoke of Lon- 
den, with a little back-court adjoining the large 
drying-ground, with a door of communication into 
the wash-house occupied by the women who are 
employed, and who are free to come and go as 
they choose, but who are required to pay their 
rent promptly, and not to use any alcoholic liquors. 
It is entirely self supporting. These cottage lodg- 
ings will no doubt develop themselves irto a more 
commodious “‘ Model Lodging House,” for the 
special use of these poor women, who have just 
found an outlet from a life of shame into one of 
usefulness and self-respect. I prop8se in another 
paper to speak more largely on this Cottage 
Home. I shall also have to postpone the result 


‘of my inquiries into the fourth and really most 


intere-ting branch of this mission, —‘‘ The Prin- 
cess Mary Villages,” from want of space. Indeed, 
I fear I have taken up too much already. My 
only excuse is, that I believe that this whole 
scheme is one of the mo-t eminently grand 
strides humanity has yet taken in the records of 
progress. 
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‘ EXPENDITURE. 
By Labor to Discharged 
Female Prisoners £474. 18s, 7 d. 


“ Soap, &e.. . . « » 66.108. 64d. 
« Fuel and Light . 75. 188. 2d. 
“ Carriage of Clothes 82. 18s. 8 d. 
“ Machinery and Fittings 82. 2s. 7 d. 
 Pd.to Poor, Lost Articles. 7. 4s. 1d. 
“ Sundries . . . . , 8.14s.10$d. 
«* Rent, Rates, and Taxes 60.15s. 4 d. 
« Balance ‘ 14. 8s. 53d. 

£ 823. 1s. 33d. 

JoHn WILLIAMS. 


THE USE OF SUNDAY. 

Tue questions regarding the best 
use of Sunday are now ‘among the 
most important questions to be dis- 
cussed and decided by thoughtful 
men and women in America. The 


report of the Unitarian National 
Conference gives us in full the im- 
portant essay of Dr. Bellows, which 


he read to that body. We ask for 
careful study of his proposal for the 
best use of Sunday, especially in our 
larger towns. ! 

SysTEMATIC oR PARTICULAR UsEs 
oF Sunpay. — But what community 
can long live without organized reli- 
gion because latent religion or free re- 
ligion is always extant? It is the 
need and the luxury, the instinct and 
the necessity, of man; and, though 
freedom and intelligence change its 
conditions, they do not lessen its real 
importance even when limiting its 
false pretensions. 

In attempting to lay out any plan 
for the systematic use of Sunday, I 
must, in what remains, confine myself 
to the religious uses of Sunday, es- 


pecially the use of it by those who,, 


like ourselves, believe in the Christian 
Church ; and I begin with saying that 
the system to which we have fallen 


1 Report of the Fifth National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches, 


heirs is, in its main features, better 
than uny one we could originate, and 
needs not violent or revolutionary 
changes, but only slight improvements 
and adaptations, and a more ener- 
getic use of means and method al- 
ready in use. Our Sunday is already 
a free day. It brings with it no 
longer the close atmosphere which 
long smothered human faculties, and 
left little of the real man open to use 
and enjoy its opportunities. The 
progress of emancipation from sab- 
batical superstitions is quite rapid 
enough for safety, and needs nothing 
but direction. If we adopted the 
European or Roman Catholic theory 
of Sunday in America, our climate, 
our race, our national tastes, would 
forbid the adoption of their Sunday 
customs. The Germans have very 
poor success. in transplanting their 
Sunday beer-gardens to America ; and 
the open Sunday evening theatres 
draw audiences only from foreign 
populations, and in specially non- 
American places. Our people use the 
evenings of the secular week for their 
amusements. They are not obliged, 
as a rule, to defer them to any one 
day, and to make that day the Sun- 
day. Sunday is, therefore, by fortu- 
nate American tendencies, taking on 
a type of its own, unlike what it has 
anywhere else. * It is coming to be a 
day divided between religious uses 
and domestic uses, — a day of worship 
and a family day. The morning is, 
by the governing majority who con- 
trol public sentiment, given up to 
worship and religious instruction ; the 
afternoon and evening to family walks 
and talks and domestic gatherings. 
It seems to me that no systematic use 
of Sunday which discourages this 
tendency, or fair division, can stand, 
or ought to stand. I believe that the 
more general consent we attain, with- 
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out.scruples or misgivings, in the use 
of Sunday afternoon as a period of 
domestic re-union and open-air recre- 
ation, would give new force and in- 
terest to the public worship and re- 
ligious uses of the morning. People 
would go to church more readily if 
great religious occasions were not 
cheapened by too great frequency, 
and they would carry more ‘of them- 
selves when they did go. 

OnE Goop Reticious SunpAy 
SERVICE IS FAR BETTER THAN Two. 
— It. is plain that this tendency to 
one public service is commending it- 
self to American experience, and be- 
coming every year more common. It 
is a good tendency ; not, as it might 
superficially seem, a tendency to- 
wards laxity and religious neglect, 

but towards a livelier interest in wor- 
ship, and a method better justified by 
general experience in old countries 
and by the laws of human nature. 
Perfunctory official services, matins, 
vespers, masses high and low, — these 
may be indefinitely multiplied; but 
religious services dependent on the 
teaching power, the spiritual vivacity, 
the personal devoutness, of the minis- 
ter who leads them, cannot prudently 
or successfully be multiplied. It is 
impossible to lead two equally inspir- 
ing religious services in public wor- 
ship in any one day. Divine service 
may be twice read, morning and even- 
ing prayer be said, without strain, 
and, because wholly familiar, be 
joined in without exhaustion, because 
without a very lively interest ; but a 
characteristic act of public worship in 
America, such as prevails in Method- 
ist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational churches, is really only pos- 
sible in its best form, and with its 
best effect, once in one day. And, be- 
cause most congregations still main- 
tain a double service, they do not 
24 
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commonly have one of the best qual- 
ity. The interest is not enough 
massed ; the preparation is not enough 
concentrated. The old objection, that 
the people would wander or amuse 
themselves, or read pleasant books, if 
not called together to doze in church 
in the afternoon, is really an argu- 
ment, in favor of one service. Let 
them wander, read, or chat. It is 
more wholesome than digesting a 
Sunday dinner in a meeting-house, 
dozing, or wishing a dull religious ser- 
vice over. 

To this it may be said, that, in the 
country, the afternoon service is the 
more important and fully attended 
service, and that it will be the morn- 
ing service that is omitted, if only one 
is maintained. I beg to suggest, 
however, that it is the custom of two 
services in the country that allows 
and encourages the neglect of the 
morning service, and the magnifying 
of the afternoon. In truth, the two 
services in the country are one long 
service, with an intermission, of 
which service most of the people share 
only half. Doubtless there are rea- 
sons for the difficulty of getting farm- 
ers’ families to church in the morn- 
ing; but these would be considerably 
obviated by adopting what would, I 
think, on every account, in city and 
country, be a decided improvement; 
and that is, changing the hour of 
our principal service to eleven, or 
even in cities, as on the European 
continent, to twelve o’clock. We are 
travelling towards this. A quarter 
past ten in Boston is a quarter of 
eleven in New York. All our holi- 
day religious services, Christmas and 
New Year's, begin at eleven; and I 
know no reason why the regular Sun- 
day worship should not be fixed at 
that hour,—except the force of 
custom. 
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TIME WOULD THUS BE GAINED 
FoR MoRE THoRoveH Reticious 
InsTRUCTION OF THE Youne. — The 
reason for urging this point of a later 
hour of morning service, with refer- 
ence to making it the only service, is, 
that it would allow more time in the 
morning for the deliberate use of 
Sunday-school instruction. I do not 
know what the general usage is now 
in regard to hours. I suppose it va- 
ries greatly in town and country, vil- 
lages, and rural and scattered dis- 
tricts. In cities it usually, perhaps, 
precedes the morning service. It 
sometimes follows close upon it, fill- 
ing up the intermission. It occupies 
the afternoon, where there is evening 
service or no second publit service; 
or it follows the second service. Now, 
it seems to me, as a system, the Sun- 
day school suffers from being made a 
mere movable accessory of Sunday, 
and tucked into the most wholly con- 
venient space, and that it suffers still 
more from being regarded as a hard- 
ship on the part of teachers and pu- 
pils. I would not have the whole Sun- 
day crowded with direct religious du- 
ties. Neither children nor teachers 
should be robbed of their feeling that 
it brings rest, emancipation, and pleas- 
ure, as well as religious worship and 
réligious instruction. To this end I 
should counsel that all the religious 
instruction and all the public worship 
of Sunday should be comprehended 
within the morning hours, from nine 
toone. Let those four hours, divided 
between Sunday school and worship, 
be vigorously and wisely employed, 
and the religious use of Sunday would 
be far more efficacious than it is now. 

In regard to the use of these hours, 
and the improvement of them, I have 
a word or two to offer touching both. 

Wuat ovr Sunpay ScHoois 
NEED. — And first of the Sunday 
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school. It does not so much want 
more time as more system ; and it wiil 
not have more system until it be- 
comes an object of more interest both 
with ministers and people. It is un- 
deniable that its difficulties are chief- 
ly due to a secret or unconscious sus- 
picion of its usefulness, — as too com- 
monly conducted, a well-founded sus- 
picion. The unsettled condition of 
theological opinion, biblical studies, 
and positive views, for which no- 
body is to blame, has not only 
made the teaching of religion diffi- 
cult, first, by leaving those who 
should be teachers in confusion of 
mind, but it has made the use of old 
books impossible, and the creation of 
satisfactory new ones too difficult for 
any to hope at present for more than 
partial success in it. Teaching has 
become necessarily oral, and mainly 
personal. It has fallen into young 
hands. Most of the best and most 
competent people, either from mere 
scruples, or more serious doubts of its 
usefulness, have too often withheld 
their services; and the Sunday school 
has, — I will not say.declined ; but it 
has not attained the importance or 
relative usefulness among us it has in 
other Christian bodies. Now, we can- 
not force conclusions, or make theolo- 
gy, or be any more wilfully settled 
than our minds and consciences allow. 
We must take such convictions as we 
have, and use them as we can. But 
might not what is positive and true, 
under all circumstances, in natural re- 
ligion and in the Christian faith, be so 
set forth as to fill the void or vague- 
ness in the minds of the young with 
at least the outline or skeleton of a 
religion? And moreover, in the 
present difficult period for religious 
teaching, who, so much as the best, 
strongest, and most experienced minds, 
should undertake it? If the minis 
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try took hold of its weekly hearers as 


- it might, and made the spiritual life a 


profound and practical reality, would 
it’be possible for men and women of 
middle age, parents themselves, peo- 
ple of culture and thought and feel- 
ing, to think themselves excused from 
Sunday-school service? No; the 
difficulty begins back of the Sunday 
school, —in the church. If the form 
of instruction there were solid, clear, 
positive, and such as could be carried 
home; if, above all, it had any syste- 
matic character, the result of serious 
study and labor, — would not those 
who laid hold of it, and felt they had it 
in their grasp, be anxious and willing 
to communicate it to the young ? 
Tue Po.rir ann Rexicrovs 
Epvucation. —The church services 
ought to be a true religious education 
of the people: their natural result 
should be a crop of able, religiously- 
cultured, well-informed Christians, 
who should be willing, anxious, and 


competent to communicate elemen- 


tary religious instruction to the chil- 
dren of their own congregations, 
The Sunday school should prepare 
the young to profit more by the in- 
structions of the pulpit and the wor- 
ship of the church. They should thus 
steadily elevate each other. 

What I fear in our present Sunday 
school system is the predominance of 


’ the sentimental element over the in- 


structive. I am by no means certain 
that religious awe, moral sensibility, 
and spiritual experience may not be 
too early and too directly stimulated: 
but the memory cannot be too early 
stored with facts; the history of the 
Bible cannot be too early unfolded; 
sacred geography cannot be too well 
taught. The Old Testament is daily 
being rendered a safer and better 
book; and the last and profoundest 
studies of men like Ewald would sim- 


plify and give reality to its teaching, 
if ministers would learn themselves, 
and then tell the people what they 
are. The truth is, that our ministry 
must not lose its hold on the people 
by substituting practical interests and 
discussion for these special studies, 
or attempting a rivalry with novels, 
poetry, newspapers, in the pulpit, in- 
stead of furnishing from strictly pro- 
fessional studies that knowledge the 
people can not and will not get else- 
where. Make the pulpit necessary 
by giving there instruction not else- 
where to be had, by treating of 
themes not elsewhere discussed, by 
communicating inspirations not else- 
where obtainable, and it will not Inse 
its attraction, or fail to grow in power. 
But this involves a scholarly ministry. 
New England had it once; and it can 
have it again. If it loses it, it will 
lose every thing most characteristic 
and permanent in religious itfluence ; 
and, above all, it will lose instructed 
religious laymen, who will be solid and 
competent teachers and helpers of the 
rising youth. 

Home Ussts or Sunpay.—A 
word upon the systematic use of Sun- 
day for religious purposes at home 
and by private Christians. To those 
not engaged in Sunday-school instruc- 
tion, I know nothing which ought reg- 
ularly and systematically to occupy a 
couple of hours of every Sunday morn- 
ing so much as the study of the Bible. 
Reading of the Bible is good; but 
reading is not enough, and tends to 
become a form and a weariness,.in 
which familiarity ends in a loss of 
charm and meaning. But study of 
the Bible, with the’ modern helps 
which ought to be on the table of 
every intelligent Christian, is not only 
a fascinating, but an ever more and 
more illuminating occupation. What 
an immense incentive to the pulpit 
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would the presence of a Bible-study- 
ing congregation be! What a new 
interest in preaching and worship 
would come over minds that had them- 
selves investigated the chief religious 
questions in private! How much 
shallow skepticism, hard indifference, 
presumptuous criticism, would disap- 
pear, if private Christians knew more 
of the Scriptures they hear treated 
with lightness, or set aside with an air 
of superiority ! 

And then, for those who will not or 
can not send their children to the Sun- 
day school, ought there not to be in 
every Christian household a Sunday 
school at home? I know that the 
deepest and truest home religion is 
not formal and stated, and does not 
take the form of instruction, but of 
example, atmosphere, and familiar 
precept at the daily meals. But I 
believe that a mother or father gath- 
ering the children about their knees 
on Sunday morning for a regular les- 
son in the Scriptures would go far to 
secure a better growth in the family 
faith and piety, both for themselves 
and their children, than is elsewhere 
to be obtained. 

Again: should not a portion of Sun- 
day be systematically given to uses 


of charity? When is visiting to 
neglected or poor relations, decayed 
acquaintances, the sick, the aged, the 
miserable and lonely, to be done, if not 
on this day sacred to Christian affec- 
tion? If parents and children were 
united in doing some special work or 
act of Christian kindness and disinter- 
estedness on this beautiful day, would 
it not make it holier and more blessed 
than it can otherwise be ? 

I have not thought it wise to pro- 
pose any strained and heroic use of 
Sunday, because nothing is so much 
needed in America as repose; and be- 
cause, however propositions and rec- 
ommendations of a very exacting kind 
may reflect a lustre upon the faith and 
piety that urges them, they are not 
likely to confer much benefit upon 
those for whose advantage they pro- 
fess to be given. In aiming at too 
much, we lose all. Very likely, too, 
the whole scope of this paper may 
conflict with the views and opinions 
of better and more sabbatical Chris- 
tians. But nothing offered in sim- 
plicity, and from the single desire of 
usefulness, can be wholly lost, even 
though its only fate is to bring forth 
from others a wisdom that confounds 
its: weakness. 
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toltsfee, 1 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of dif- 

Ska easy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to'@) She ‘ke y. Letters within brackets the 
range for the voles. ] 


‘Cart Prorer, 30 West Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Chickering Collection of Four Part 
Songs. Vol. ii. Book x. 75 
Each volume of this well-known 

collection consists of six books, each 
book containing six songs by the best 
of the older as well as modern com- 
posers. In the number before us are 
songs by Kunze, Abt, Schuppert, 
Weber, Gade, and Loring. For the 
best effect, after careful training, they 
should be sung without accompani- 
ment. Many of them are already 
well known through the Parker Club, 
and the more extended organization 
known as the Apollo Club. 

A Rider through the Valley Rode. 
F. (A to D) 3. Robert Franz. 

When the Spring comes climbing 
oer the hills. E. etashan. Y 4, 
Robert Franz. . A 
The first an effective cong for bass 

or baritone, the second for a tenor or 

soprano. The ability to sing Franz 
songs cannot be measured by ordinary 
ability for ballad-singing. A Franz 
song with its accompaniment is a per- 
fect whole, which would be sadly 
marred were a note changed through 
the caprice or inability of the accom- 
panist. Those who are fortunate 
enough to hear Mr. Osgood (confess- 
edly the best interpreter of Franz this 


40. 
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side the water) will have received a 
new revelation of Robert Franz, and 
if, in any degree imitative, also a les- 
son in singing Franz songs worth the 
price of many tickets. 


Waite, Suir, anp Perry. 298 
and 300 Washington Street. 
The Fire-Fiend. ©. 3. T.P. 
Ryder .. ose 
A grand march dedicated to Chief 
Engineer Damrell. The only thing 
original and unique is the titlepage, 
designed as a reminiscence of the great 
fire. In the distance the State House 
and the Old South in curious juxtapo- 
sition; a lurid atmosphere; the “ An- 
gel of Peace and Gladness” with 
highly-inflamed wings soaring aloft, 
either weeping, or shielding her eyes 
from the hot cinders, while two fear- 
ful dragons, either of which would 
have proved more than a match for St. 
George, are belching fire and smoke | 
with special vindictiveness at a young 


0 unprotected female and a small child 


in scanty habiliments, who seem, per- 
haps by virgin purity, to pass un- 
scathed where strong men with shields 
and bucklers, and one with a cotton 
bale, seem to have succumbed. This 
is worse than the phenix. 


Vocat. 
*Tis done. Eb. ee 2. 
J. W. Turner ° 
Another attempt in a serious : gong 
and chorus to do honor to the late 
Mr. Greeley. 
878 
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The Wisdom of the Bee. G. 
(D to C). 2. B. F. Baker. . .40 
A simple and pretty little ballad for 
a child to sing; the melody easily 


caught and remembered, as well as the. 


words. Written originally by Emily 
Carter for “The Nursery.” 
Amber Lee. Af (C to Dp). 2. 

C. A. White ; 40 
’ A song and chorus neither distine- 
tively good nor bad. Mr. White has 
written many things that are better. 
The song has an illustrated titlepage. 


The Open Door. © and F. 3. 


M. Keller .60 


All who have sang Mr. ’ Keller’s 
popular songs, “The Exile,” “The 
King and the Miller,” will welcome 
this for bass or contralto. ‘The words, 
relating a familiar and touching inci- 
dent, from the German. 
pathetic and characteristic. 


The music 


Ottver Dirson & Co. 277 Wash- 
ington Street. 


Myrtle-Wreath ‘Waltzes. 4. 
E. Strauss 60 
A set of Strauss wallons. not in- 
cluded in the “Gems of Strauss,” 
though fully worthy the honor; for 
they have the true Strauss rhythm. 

Scarcely distinguishable from those by 

the more celebrated brother Johann. 

New Vienna. 4. J. Strauss 75 
Capital arrangement for piano and 

violin of one of the most popular of 

the Strauss Waltzes. 

Lohengrin March. G. 3. Wagner 
(arr. by Brissler) . ve) 85 
For four hands. Whether the ef- 

fort to popularize Wagner’s music by 
simple arrangements will ever succeed 
is doubtful ; but the object in view is 
worth the endeavor; familiarity with 
the works of one of our greatest mod- 
ern tomposers being all that is neces- 
sary to enjoy them. 
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Moment Musical. A. 3. Ernst 
Perabo. . + ee MO 
A pleasing allegro movement, 

written with the careful accuracy 

characteristic of Mr. Perabo in com- 
position as well as transcription. 


“ It is done.” 3. Poz- 
‘nanski o '» OO 
This isa “ religious meditation ” 

on the dying words of the late Horace 
Greeley, and “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.” Quite simple, but 
better than the average of dirges, 
marches, anthems, and songs that have 
owed their birth to Mr. —" 
death. 


B min. 


Vooan. 


Maid of Athens. (C to Ep). 3. 

Ch. Gounod 

Byron’s charming love-sing was 
more familiar to young people twenty 
years ago than now, and will seem 
fresh and new to the young singers of 
to-day. The words have been set to 
music a score of times, but never so 
agreeably as by Gounod. The grace- 
ful running accompaniment is more 
difficult than the song. 
Esmeralda. 4. D min. c to "= 

W. C. Levey 


“ Where is the Little rane fs 
home?” W. C Levey. - 50 
A fascinating gypsy song for a con- 

tralto; the tempo a real bolero. Key 

changes several times. Taking for a 

concert-song, and equally pleasing, if 

well sung, for the parlor. 


Sands o’ Dee. A min. (A to D).- 

3. L. H. Southard . . 30 

One more to add to the few really 
good ballads for contralto. Pathetic, 
as it must needs be to suit Kingsley’s 
words so sweet,so sad. A slight mis- 
print in the closing chord needs cor- 
rection: it should be C natural, not 


C sharp. | 


50 
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Thinking and Dreaming. D. 
(D toG). 3. Tours . 40 
A genuine love-song for mezzo so- 

prano. The melody pleasing, and 

easily learned; the accompaniment 
suitable, and not difficult. 

Vooul Variations. (Ah! Vous 
diraijze) from the opera Le 
Toreador. G. 6. A. Adam. .60 
The theme is familiar to every child 
as “ Haste thee, Winter, haste away ;” 

but the variations are exceedingly 
florid and difficult, with trills and 
roulades compassing C in alt. Quite 
impossible, save to a very flexible, 
well-trained voice. 


G. D. Russerzr & Co., 126 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 

15 Inventions a 3 voix. J.Se- 
bastian Bach. . $1.00 
A fine reprint of a well-known 

work. Several years ago, some num- 


bers were published separately, or in 


other combinations, by the same 
house: with this exception we have 
been dependent on the foreign edi- 
tions. The clear, beautiful type, with 
the careful correctness always char- 
acteristic of the issues from Russell 
& Co., make this edition most wel- 
come tg all lovers of John Sebastian 
Bach. To those unfamiliar with his 
writings for the piano, we would say, 
that the “Inventions” are a suite of 
fifteen short pieces quite independent 
of each other, all more or less fugal 
or ecclesiastical, yet differing in theme 
and detail as widely as the preludes 
and fugues in “The Well-tempered 
Clavichord,” requiring careful study, 
training mind and fingers alike. 
Robert Schumann’s advice to young 
‘ musicians, in his invaluable “ Haus 
und Lebens-Regeln,” is applicable 
also 'to the “Inventions :” — 
“Sedulously practice the fugues 
of good masters, above all those of 
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John Sebastian Bach. His ‘ Well- 
tempered Clavichord’ should be your 
daily bread. You will thus become 
certainly a capable musician.” 
Barcarolle. E. 4. J. A. Hills. .50 

One of “Deux Morceaux” for the 
piano. The movement, beginning as an 
allegro tranquillo, assumes a barcarolle 
form in the andante, has a brilliant 
cadenza appassionata, an octave pas- 
sage marked rubato, and, as a whole, 
includes, for the average player, rather 
more difficulties than the merit of the 
piece when learned warrants. Mr. 
Hills is capable of better things, and 
should not in his own compositions 
admit commonplaces that would elicit 
censure in one of his pupils. The 
theme itself is pleasing. 

Vocat. 

Little Bud Dandelion. F. (C to 

D) 3. Stephen A. Emery . .35 

A charming little ballad written for 
Mrs. Barry, and within the range of 
any contralto possessing average taste 
and skill. Like Mr. Emery’s little 
Ton Bilder, it indicates refinement 
and delicacy, — his special characteris- 
tics as an author. The pretty verses 
by Helen L. Bostwick, and the simple, 
graceful melody, are well suited. 


John Anderson’s Gane. E. min 

(EtoE) 3. George L. Os- 

god ... 30 

As the title indicates, this is an 
answer to Burns’s familiar song: the 
contrast is unfortunate, perhaps. The 
melody is pathetic, movement quasi 
andante. To hear Mr. Osgood sing 
this or any of his compositions is to 
pronounce them lovely, charming. 
They are always well arranged, the 
accompaniments not too difficult, yet 
characteristic; for the rest, much de- 
pends on the taste of the singer. 
The Violet. G. (G to G) 4. Moe 
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This charming little song,- better 
known as “ Das Veilchen,” has been 
gracefully translated by Mr. Osgood, 
and sung by him at the Thomas Con- 
‘certs. The melody is unmistakably 
Mozart, the accompaniment no less 
-s0,——“ Das arme Veilchen ! es war ein 
herzigs Veilchen!” In this connec- 
tion we must speak of one thing char- 
acteristic enough of the age, but in 
our view none the less reprehensible. 
The name of the favorite tenor who 
sings the song appears in the largest 
and handsomest capitals ; Mozart, who 
performed the trifling act of writing 
it only, retires into the background 
in the smallest type, requiring as care- 
ful search to find the author’s name 
as to discover in its grassy nook the 
humble flower of which he sang. 


Drifting Onward. F. (B to *) 

2. T. B. Bishop ‘ 

A simple, unpretending sone, with 
chorus. The air easily learned, 
though not very original. The words, 
by George Cooper (a prolific song- 
writer), drift onward musically 
enough for the average taste. Move- 
ment andante affettuoso, accompani- 
ment very easy. 


Sleepest thou still, mine own. D. 
min. (A to " 3 ALL 
Pease .. 


I love my love. a», © to 1B) 

4, A. H. Pease ‘ «75 

The author of these two songs is 
better known among New-York ama- 
teurs than in Boston, having attained 
at least a local popularity. The first 
song isaserenade. Words by Amelia 
Edwards. Dedicated to Miss Antoi- 
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nette Sterling. Quite pretty, not diffi- 
eult, and likely to please among the 
limited list of contralto songs. The 
second, dedicated to Mrs. Charles 
Moulton, is quite florid, and requires a 
good mezzo as well .as high soprano 
range. Accompaniment much gim- 
pler than the song. 


Boosry & Co. 4 Bond St. New York. 
Dance Music. 4. Johann Strauss, 

DORE SPs) A Ged AONE B AS, EO 

This collection, embracing five 
of the most popular waltzes, Tritsch, 
Tritsch Galop, and New Annen Polka, 
is marked No. 101 of Boosey’s Musi- 
cal Cabinet. 


One hundred Operatic Melodies 
for Violin . 50 
This is volume Sorby-tw i in Boosey’ 8 

Violin Cabinet, consisting of popular 

taking airs from well-known operas, 

arranged for violin without accom- 
paniment. 

In a certain way, the world owes a 
great deal to this firm, not for pub- 
lishing cheap music merely, but for 
publishing good music cheaply, bring- 
ing the best works of the old compos- 
ers, as well as of modern writers, with- 
in easy reach of limited purses. 


Twelfth Mass in G. Mozart, . .50 
The vocal score with accompani- 
ment for organ or piano, with Latin 
and English words. An admirable 
edition, correctly and clearly printed 
on demi 4to paper, with paper covers. 
The same, handsomely and durably 
bound in crimson and gold, can be 
had for $1.00; also the principal 
oratorios, many other masses, Men- 
delssohn’s Hymn of Praise, &c. 





[Nore. — The terms used at p. 345, in the Introduction to the Examiner, about 
France, are too strong, and apply to the French treatment of the Palatinate, although 
theedealings of France with Alsace and Lorraine are discreditable enough for the 


purposes of the argument. ] 





